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SYDENHAM, 


CHAPTER  I. 


As  I  did  not  feel  disposed  to  go  immedi- 
ately into  the  country,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
I  might  loiter  away  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
at  a  watering-place  which  was  situated  not  far 
out  of  the  direct  road  to  Sydenham  Park,  and 
to  which  my  mother  had  repaired  from  Bath 
a  few  days  previously.  M — -  (I  do  not  choose 
to  mention  names,)  was  no  great  distance  from 
Bath,  and  a  favourite  place  of  summer  resort 
to  the  fashionables  who  flourished  in  that  ele- 
gant city.    M was  to  Bath,  what  Brighton 

now  is  to  London, — a  colony,  as  it  may  be  call- 
ed, of  the  latter.     The  people  of  M had 

no  distinct  idea  of  elegance  or  fashion  beyond 
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that  which  Bath  presented;  for  little  or  no 
communication  subsisted  between  this  remote 
settlement  and  the  capital  of  St.  James's,  of 
whose  manners  and  inhabitants  they  could  col- 
lect only  vague,  unconnected,  and  mysterious 
notions  from  the  accounts  of  a  few  enterprising 
Bathonians  who,  during  a  week's  residence  at 
the  White  Horse  Cellar,  in  Piccadilly,  may, 
in  addition  to  having  constantly  walked  Bond- 
street,  Pall-mall,  and  the  Parks,  have  ventured 
once  into  the  Pit  of  the  Opera,  or  penetrated 
as  far  as  a  drawing-room  in  Montague-Square. 

As  soon  as  I  arrived  at  this  place,  having 
dressed  myself,  I  got  into  a  curious  machine, 
in  the  shape  of  a  minature  coach,  drawn  by 
one  horse,  called  a  F/y,  (Incus  a  non  lucendo,) 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  me  to  my  mo- 
ther's house. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  reader  is  suffici- 
ently acquainted  with  Lady  Sydenham.  Lest 
this  should  not  be  the  case,  I  will  favour  him 
with  a  shght  preliminary  sketch. 

Lady  Sydenham,  in  person  and  mind,  illus- 
trated the  popular  idea  of  an  elderly  maiden: 
she  was  tall  and  spare,  with  a  severe  and  un- 
amiable  countenance.  Her  understanding  was 
somewhat  below  mediocrity;  her  leading  ideas 
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few  and  common.  Her  morals  were  rigid,  as  I 
believe  I  have  before  had  occasion  to  observe ; 
and  to  her  I  may,  perhaps,  attribute  my  defi- 
ciency in  those  kindlier  feelings  which  are  un- 
derstood by  the  word  heart.  Her  maternal 
afi'ection,  I  believe,  never  exceeded  the  bounds 
of  temperance.  Her  manner  toward  me  had 
always  been  cold ;  my  behaviour  toward  her 
always  respectful;  and  I  do  not  recollect,  that 
at  any  period  an  angry  word  was  exchanged 
between  us.  The  only  manifestation  of  her 
displeasure  which  I  had  received,  was  the  let- 
ter on  my  affair  with  Lady  Oliphant ;  and 
that  proceeded  only  from  the  fancy  that  she 
was  tainted  by  my  supposed  immorality.  As 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  touchiness  on  the 
article  of  morality,  which  I  have  described  as 
belonging  to  my  mother,  signified  a  character 
difi^erent  from  that  which  it  ostensibly  express- 
ed, I  think  it  is  my  duty  to  record  my  convic- 
tion, that  her  opinions  on  that  subject  were  per- 
fectly sincere,  being  the  result  of  constitutional 
frigidity,  enforced  by  a  severe  religion. 

Lady  Sydenham  expressed  surprise,  mingled 
with  some  displeasure,  at  my  unexpected  ap- 
pearance.    She  said,  that  after  what  had  hap- 
pened, she  thought  it  rather  indelicate  in  me  to 
b2 
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come  into  public  so  soon,  and  especially  improper 
to  present  myself  before  her ;  it  would  seem  as 
if  she  sanctioned  my  misconduct,  which,  indeed, 
had  filled  her  with  horror,  and  shame,  and  dis- 
gust. She  felt,  whenever  she  stirred  out  of  her 
house,  that  every  body  pointed  at  her  as  the 
mother  of  a  reprobate  libertine.  She  could 
not  have  supposed  such  a  thing;  I  was  the 
last  person  she  could  have  suspected  of  such 
fvrickedness  ;  I,  who  always  appeared  so  demure 
and  steady.  If  any  thing  could  increase  the 
odiousness  of  my  crime,  it  was  the  hypocrisy. 

My  mother  bowled  on  with  the  volubility 
of  vituperation,  which  she  was  accustomed 
to  display  on  this  favourite  subject;  but  on 
the  present  occasion,  she  manifested  a  degree 
of  emotion  far  exceeding  that  which  usually 
accompanied  similar  invectives.  I  told  her,  if 
she  would  be  pacified,  that  I  hoped  to  be  able 
to  convince  her,  that  the  charge  which  was 
brought  against  me  was  unfounded,  and  that 
the  whole  matter  was  a  mistake. 

"  A  mistake  !"  cried  her  ladyship ;  "  what  is 
a  mistake  ?  I  don't  understand  you — vvhat  do 
you  mean  ?^'' 

"  Why,  that  I  am  innocent." 

^'  I  a-m  astonished  you  have  the  assurance  to 
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talk  to  me  in  that  manner.  Don't  think  to  im- 
pose upon  me,  by  denying  your  guilt.  Is  it 
not  as  clear  as  daylight  ?  Have  you  not  been 
paragraphed  in  the  newspapers?  Inexpressi- 
ble indeed  were  my  feelings  when  I  saw  a  name 
which  I  bore,  made  public  upon  such  an  occa- 
sion !  Has  not  her  husband  refused  to  re- 
ceive the  wretch,  your  vile  paramour,  into  his 
house  ?  Has  he  not,  poor  man  !  commenced 
legal  proceedings  against  you  ?  Can  any  thing 
be  more  clear  ? — and  yet  you  talk  to  me  about 
your  innocence  !  I  suppose,  Matthew,  you  think 
your  mother  is  a  fool,  who  can  be  talked  out  of 
reason  and  common  sense.  I  wish,  indeed, 
with  all  my  heart,  I  could  be  convinced  that 
you  are  falsely  accused, — but  that's  impos- 
sible." 

It  certainly  was  rather  difficult  to  explain 
away  the  strong  presumptive  evidence  which 
appeared  against  me;  nevertheless,  I  was  about 
to  make  another  attempt  to  expostulate,  when 
my  mother  again  burst  forth. 

"  I'm  overwhelmed  with  shame,  when  I 
think  of  your  profligacy  !  A  public  trial  ! 
what  an  exposure!  You've  brought  disgrace 
upon  my  family,  who  were  never  known  to  do 
any  thing  improper  ; — no,    not  one  of  them  ! 
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But  Vm  sorry  to  say,  that  it's  in  your  father's 
blood  !  The  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more 
dreadful  does  it  appear  !" 

"  My  dear  mother,"  said  I,  "  I  find  that  it 
is,  indeed,  impossible  to  convince  you  at  pre- 
sent ;  but  I  trust,  when  your  violent  displeasure 
has  abated,  you  will  allow  me  to  explain  to  you 
the  real  nature  of  the  circumstances  which  have 
given  rise  to  this  unfortunate  error.  I  am  sure 
I  shall  then  be  able  to  satisfy  you,  that  al- 
though my  intimacy  with  Lady  Oliphant  may 
have  been  imprudent,  it  was  not  criminal. 
Lord  Ohphant  can  adduce  no  direct  testimony 
of  guilt ;  and  I  am  provided  with  abundant  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  of  my  innocence." 

Lady  Sydenham  looked  irresolute.  "  Well," 
said  she  in  a  milder  tone,  "  I  wish  it  may  be 
so.  God  only  knows !  I  hope  for  your  own  sake 
you  may  be  able  to  clear  yourself;  but  if  you 
have  committed  the  crime,  you  are  only  adding 
sin  to  sin  in  denying  it.  I  wouldn't  for  a  thou- 
sand pounds  such  a  thing  should  have  happened. 
My  only  consolation  is,  that  I  cannot  accuse 
myself  of  being  in  any  way  instrumental  to 
your  misfortunes,  for  so  I  will  call  them ;  be- 
cause I  pity  you,  Matthew,  as  a  most  unfortu- 
nate young  man.      I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
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your  education.     Your  father  took  the  entire 
management  of  it ;  and  he,  I  lament  to  say,  was 
not  the  fittest  person  to  train  up  a  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go.     He  neglected  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  points — your  immortal  soul.    I'm 
afraid  he  cared  or  thought  little  about  religion, 
himself,  poor  man  !  but  far  be  it  from  me  to 
judge  him ;  he  is  gone  now  to  answer  for  all  his 
sins,  and  God  be  merciful  to  him !     I  foresaw 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  his  mode  of  educa- 
tion.    I  thought  much,  but  I  said  nothing ;  it 
was  not  my  province  to  interfere.     To  be  sure, 
I  did  think  it  my  duty  occasionally  to  warn 
you  of  the  danger  of  neglecting  your  eternal 
interests  ;  and  I  hoped  that  my  endeavours  had 
made   some  impression  upon  you  :    but   what 
could  I,  a  poor  helpless  woman,  do,  when  your 
father  took  no  pains  to  ground  you  in  morality  ? 
What   else   could  be  expected   than  that  you 
should    turn   out  ill  ?     As  Mrs.  Mitchell  was 
saying,   (she   and  I  were   talking   it   over  the 
other  day,)  you  were  sent  to  the  University  to 
be  initiated  into  all  the  vices  of  your  own  coun- 
try, and  then  you  were  sent  abroad  to   learn 
foreign  wickedness.     She  entirely  disapproves 
of  public  schools,  and  even  the  University  ;  and 
I  'm  sure  there's  a  pattern  in  her  own  son,  who 
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is  a  most  amiable  and  exemplary  young  man, 
and  has  been  entirely  bred  up  under  her  own 
eye,  except  while  he  was  at  Oxford  ;  but  during 
his  residence  there  he  was  all  day  shut  up  in  his 
chambers,  at  his  books,  and,  indeed,  injured  his 
constitution,  poor  fellow,  by  the  intensity  of 
his  application !" 

After   a   pause.    Lady    Sydenham    inquired 
what  had  brought  me  to  M ? 


I  replied,  very  readily,  "  that  as  I  could 
neither  expect  nor  desire  that  she  would  be- 
come an  inmate  of  my  house  while  I  remained 
under  the  imputation  of  a  vice  which  she  ab- 
horred, I  had  come  to  M for  the  purpose 

of  enjoying  her  society  for  a  short  time  before  I 
went  to  the  country,  and  of  exculpating  myself 
in  her  eyes." 

This  mollifying  answer  was  not  wholly  with- 
out effect,  for  my  mother  commended  my  deli- 
cacy with  respect  to  herself;  declared  that  she 
should  sincerely  rejoice  to  see  my  innocence 
proved  to  the  world  ;  and  giving  me  her  cheek 
to  kiss,  desired  that  I  would  dine  with  her  on 
the  following  day. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


On  the  morrow,  when  I  returned  to  my  hotel 
after  a  ride,  to  dress  for  dinner,  I  found  on  the 
table  a  small  pink  visiting-card,  with  a  richly 
embroidered  border  and  chaplet  of  roses  in 
the  centre,  which  embraced  a  number  of  ex- 
tremely diminutive  characters.  With  the  as- 
sistance of  my  glasses — for  it  was  impossible  to 
distinguish  them  with  the  naked  eye — I  read 
the  following  names : 

"  Mr.  Frederick  Fanshawe  Littleton." 
Accompanying  this  card  was  a  pink  and  per- 
fumed  three-cornered   note,  which    I    opened, 
and  read  as  follows : 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Fanshawe  Little- 
ton present  their  compliments  to  Sir  Matthew 
Sydenham,  and  request  the  honour  of  his  com- 
pany to  dinner,  Saturday  next,  the  5th  instant. 

"  Albion  Villa,  Thursday." 
b5 
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"  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  ?"  thought 
I  ;  "  and  who  the  deuce  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fan- 
shawe  Littleton  ?  There  is  surely  something 
more  in  this  than  meets  the  eye."  I  rang  the 
bell. 

"  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  gentleman 
whose  name  is  on  that  card .?"  inquired  I  of 
the  waiter. 

"  Yes,  Sir  Matthew." 

"  And  who  is  he,  pray  ? — the  master  of  the 
ceremonies  ?" 

'' O  dear  no,  Sir  Matthew;  he's  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  Fanshawe  Littleton,  the  great 
poet.  Sir  ;  he  always  leaves  his  card  for  the 
nobility  who  come  to  this  house." 

An  indistinct  recollection  of  having  heard 
the  name  before  was  elucidated  by  the  waiter's 
explanation.  Mr.  Fanshawe  Littleton,  I  re- 
membered, was  a  gentleman  who  had  written  a 
score  or  two  of  songs,  doubtless  of  considerable 
ability,  as  they  were  set  to  music  by  eminent 
composers,  and  pronounced  beautiful  by  several 
young  ladies;  although  perhaps  it  may  be 
questionable  whether  their  merits  constituted  a 
claim  to  the  epithet  of  "  great  poet,"  by  which 
the   waiter   designated   him       Mr.    Littleton's 
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most  distinguished  works  were  an  ode  (if  I  am 
not  mistaken,)  to  a  butterfly,  and  an  elegy  on 
a  moth  which  put  a  period  to  its  existence  by 
flying  into  a  candle.  This  gentleman  was  the 
author  of  several  other  compositions  of  -the 
same  kind,  which  I  believe  (for  I  confess  with 
shame  that  I  never  read  them,)  are  likewise 
productions  of  merit. 

^  I  therefore  felt  myself  fortunate  in  the  ofler 
of  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
this  gifted  individual ;  and  accordingly,  I  dis- 
patched a  note,  accepting  the  polite  invitation 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fanshawe  Littleton,  for  the 
ensuing  Saturday. 

I  went  to  my  mother's  at  five  o'clock,  which 

was  her  dinner-hour  at  M .      Her  manner 

toward  me  was  still  constrained  and  unaflec- 
tionate,  but  free  from  the  severity  which  it  had 
worn  on  the  preceding  day.  She  told  me  that 
she  had  engaged  Mrs.  Mitchell  and  her  son  to 
meet  me ;  the  former  having  consented,  at  her 
instance,  to  come,  although  she  said  that  no- 
thing would  have  induced  her — not  even  her 
regard  for  her  dearest  friend.  Lady  Sydenham 
— to  bring  her  son  into  contact  with  such  a 
dissipated  character  as   Sir  Matthew,  was  she 
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not  persuaded  that  Edmund's  morals  were  be- 
yond the  reach  of  infection.  While  my  mother 
was  descanting  on  these  paragons,  they  were 
announced. 

I  easily  collected  from  what  fell  from  Lady 
Sydenham,  relative  to  these  people,  certain 
suspicions  of  what  was  the  cement  of  the  close 
connection  which  subsisted  between  her  and 
them.  She  happened  to  have  in  her  gift  a 
living  of  considerable  value,  the  incumbent  of 
which  was  in  a  declining  state  of  health  ;  and 
young  Mitchell  was  about  to  take  orders.  I 
soon  found,  accordingly,  that  Mrs.  Mitchell 
was,  as  I  expected,  principal  toadeater  in  ordi- 
nary to  my  mother,  who  always  kept  three  or 
four  of  these  animals  about  her  person.  I  ob- 
served, however,  that  this  lady  was  free  from  a 
fault  to  which  persons  of  her  profession  are 
frequently  liable,  when,  wanting  judgment 
enough  to  govern  and  regulate  their  overflow- 
ing abundance  of  meanness,  instead  of  using 
it  with  that  moderation  which  would  certainly 
have  its  effect,  by  a  mistaken  idea  of  making  as- 
surance doubly  sure,  they  make  a  prodigal  and 
most  impolitic  waste  of  it  by  administering 
their  adulation  in  such  gross  and  indigestible 
masses  as   create   disgust   and   satiety   in   the 
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patron.  This  circumstance  gave  me  a  respect 
for  Mrs.  Mitchell,  and  I  thought  her  a  superior 
woman  to  the  ordinary  run  of  toadeaters,  who 
are  commonly  nothing  more  than  a  very  cun- 
ning, very  mean,  and,  except  in  this  one  in- 
stance, of  a  regard  to  their  own  interest,  in 
which  they  undoubtedly  approve  themselves 
sensible,  a  very  silly  race. 

The  son  of  this  lady,  whom,  in  addition  to  his 
extraordinarily  amiable  qualities,  my  mother  had 
described  as  being  a  "  very  pretty  and  elegant 
young  man,"  was  a  youth  apparently  about  one- 
and-twenty,  with  a  soft  voice  and  obsequious 
manners,  which,  when  they  are  associated  toge- 
ther, I  have  observed  to  be  unerring  indications 
of  a  bad  subject.  He  was  extremely  regardful 
of  my  mother,  being  constantly  on  the  alert 
in  her  service,^ — now  starting  up  to  place  a  stool 
beneath  her  feet, — now  rushing  to  the  bell-pull, 
— always  interpreting  her  countenance  at  the 
slightest  movement  of  her  person,  and  supply- 
ing her  want  with  a  promptitude  and  accuracy 
to  me  quite  surprising,  but  which  showed  that 
he  had  been  well  trained  by  his  accomplished 
parent.  That  he  should  have  become  endeared 
to  Lady  Sydenham  by  these  "  pretty  atten- 
tions," as  she  termed  them,  is  no  wonder;  for  a 
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toad  eater,  in  the  shape  of  a  young  gentleman, 
is  a  most  amiable  object  in  the  eyes  of  an  elder- 
ly patroness. 

Knowing  the  natural  antipathy  which  the 
toadeater  feels  toward  the  near  relations  of  its 
patron,  I  was  studious  to  observe  whether  the 
Mitchells  betrayed  any  of  that  abhorrence 
which  they  must  necessarily  have  felt  toward 
me,  who  decidedly  stood  in  the  situation  of  one 
prompted,  by  self-interest,  to  counteract  their 
operations.  But  I  did  not  detect  in  either  of 
them  any  emotion  of  jealousy  or  disgust. 
When  I  was  introduced  to  her,  Mrs.  Mitchell 
saluted  me  with  evidently  her  most  graceful  air, 
(and  she  did  not  strike  me  as  being  a  remark- 
ably vulgar  person,)  and  said,  that  she  was 
sure  my  coming  would  be  a  great  accession  to 
Lady  Sydenham's  happiness.  The  young  man 
too,  upon  introduction,  made  his  bow,  and  said 
his  civil  thing  with  a  manner  (which,  though 
by  no  means  of  town-make,  was  well  enough 
for  a  provincial,)  untinctured  by  the  slightest 
malignity.  This  was  judicious  ;  for  I  have  seen 
a  toadeater  so  incapable  of  restraining  his  gall 
at  the  approach  of  a  son  or  nephew  of  his 
patron,  as  to  embitter  the  common  courtesies 
which  humanity  required  him  to  make  toward 
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the  odious  intruder,  and  to  dovetail  a  sarcasm 
into  a  compliment. 

"  How  do  you  think  dear  Lady  Sydenham 
is  looking,  Sir  Matthew?''  said  Mrs.  Mit- 
chell to  me  aside,  but  within  earshot  of  my 
mother. 

"  In  excellent  health,  I  think,"  was  my 
reply. 

"  I  'm  delighted  to  hear  you  say  so,  because 
not  having  seen  her  for  some  time  before,  you 
must  be  a  good  judge.     I  think  she  is  much 

better  since  she  came  to  M ;  the  hot  rooms 

at  Bath  did  not  agree  with  her — ay,  we  are 
talking  of  you.  Lady  Sydenham  ;  I  was  observ- 
ing to  Sir  Matthew,  that  I  think  your  health  is 
greatly  improved  since  you  came  here.  I  think 
when  you  went  to  parties  at  Bath,  going  out  of 
warm  rooms  into  cold  passages,  and  there  stand- 
ing in  the  draughts  waiting  for  your  chair,  fre- 
quently gave  you  cold ;  Dr.  Parry,  you  know, 
says  nothing  is  so  injurious.  Now  here,  your 
friends  come  to  you,  and  you  go  to  them  in 
a  snug  social  way,  which  I  think  is  twice  as 
pleasant  as  those  routs,  independently  of  their 
being  no  inconvenience  from  crowded  rooms  and 
chilly  passages.  You  must  really  adopt  this 
plan  when  you  return  to  Bath  in  the  winter.'* 
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"  Indeed,  I  shall,  my  dear  Mrs.  Mitchell; 
— but  people  at  Bath  are  so  huiFy  if  you  go  to 
one  party  and  don''t  go  to  all.  Now  next 
winter  I  am  determined  to  go  to  none,  but  en- 
joy society  in  a  quiet  rational  way,  as  I  do 
here ;  where  a  few  of  us  meet  in  the  evening, 
and  chat,  or  play  a  round  game,  which  is  infinite- 
ly more  delightful  than  those  great  routs.  Two 
or  three  are  coming  here  this  evening.  There's 
Lady  Calendar,  and  the  M'Shrills,  Mr. 
Crony,  and  Mr.  Turnbull,  the  Captain,  and 
one  or  two  others." 

After  dinner,  when  the  ladies  retired,  I  was 
left  alone  with  the  amiable  young  man.  When 
I    had   asked    him   how  long  he  had  been   at 

M ,  and  he  had  answered  my  question,  the 

conversation  seemed  to  be  nearly  exhausted. 
Mitchell  sipped  his  port,  turning  it  over  his 
palate  with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur,  in  order  to 
make  me  believe  that  he  was  a  judge ;  ob- 
served, that  it  v/as  very  fair  wine,  but  rather 
tawny,  to  which  I  assented.  A  long  pause  en- 
sued. INIitchell  twirled  his  empty  glass,  and  I 
sat  silent  for  some  time,  not  knowing  what  to 
say  to  such  a  companion.  At  length  a  thought 
struck  me. 

"  You  have  been  to  Oxford  .?"  said  I. 
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"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  I  have  just  taken  my 
degree." 

"  What  College .?" 

"  Maudlin." 

"  Do  you  intend  reading  for  honours  .^" 

"  O  d — n  it,  no  !  I  got  a  Demiship,  and  I 
shan't  try  for  any  thing  else." 

"•  You  are  about  to  take  orders,  are  you  not  ?'''' 

"  Ay,  by  G — ,  I  'm  going  to  be  blacked  in 
the  autumn,  I  believe.  If  I  was  cock-sure  of  a 
devilish  good  living,  I  shouldn't  care  ;  but  it 's 
slow  work,  Sir  Matthew,  without  one,  by  Jove!" 

"  It  is  so,"  said  I. 

"  A  profession  is  an  infernal  bore,  isn't  it .?'' 
he  resumed.  "  I  only  wish  I  had  a  couple  of 
thousand  a-year  without  any  trouble,  which 
would  enable  me  to  keep  a  box  in  the  country, 
a  couple  of  horses,  a  couple  of  men,  and  a  wo- 
man.    That  would  satisfy  all  my  wants." 

"  Well,  they  are  certainly  very  moderate,'* 
said  I. 

"  Ay,  I  dare  say  you  think  so,  who  have  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  a-year  ;  and  if  I  were  born 
to  your  fortune,  I  should  go  it  just  as  strong 
as  you  do ;  but  we  poor  devils  must  have  our 
fun  in  a  small  way." 

"  Let  me  assure  you,  that  is  a  mistake,"  said 
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I ;  "all  the  essential  articles  can  be  compassed, 
with  judicious  management,  by  two  thousand  a 
year." 

"  To  be  sure,  1  dare  say  they  may,*^  rejoined 
Mitchell,  "  but  then  a  man  must  keep  clear  of 
married  women. — By  the  by.  Sir  Matthew,  you 
had  splendid  fun  this  year  in  town,  though  you 
went  it  rather  too  fast,  didn't  you  ?  Lady  Oli- 
phant,  I  am  told,  is  a  superb  woman.  I  know  a 
fellow  who  knows  her;  egad,  I  envy  you  there.  I 
should  like  such  an  affair  as  that,  if  it  wasn't  for 
the  expense, — that 's  the  devil  of  it,  by  George  !'' 

Out  of  compliment,  I  presume,  to  my  sup- 
posed taste,  Mr.  Mitchell  gradually  led  the  con- 
versation to  a  subject  which,  an  eminent  states- 
man justly  observed,  was  the  only  one  upon 
which  every  man  is  able  to  shine.  With  vulgar 
men,  this  continues  to  be  the  standard  after-din- 
ner topic.  With  gentlemen,  although  falling  into 
desuetude,  it  is  not  wholly  abandoned,  but  still 
is  frequently  the  euthanasia  of  an  expiring 
conversation.  I  have  observed  also,  when  half 
a  dozen  stupid  men  have  been  yawning  over 
their  wine,  and  there  were  no  ladies  to  retreat 
to,  after  having  in  vain  fed  the  declining  con_ 
versation  with  various  subjects,    this  reviving 
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and  invigorating  panacea  has  been  resorted  to 
with  complete  success.  Mitchell,  when  he 
came  upon  this  inspiring  topic,  was  as  a  steed 
freed  from  his  harness  and  let  loose  upon  his 
own  meadow.  He  poured  forth,  with  the 
fluency  and  confidence  of  a  novice,  a  quantity 
of  crude  vice  mixed  up  with  a  large  proportion 
of  blackguardism,  which  is  the  favourite  sea- 
soning of  an  underbred  vaurien.  My  remarks 
were  few,  but  masterly;  they  were  those 
arising  from  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
theory  and  practice,  and  were  listened  to  by 
Mitchell  with  that  respectful  attention  which 
is  due  from  a  young  aspirant  to  a  distin- 
guished libertine. 

This  amiable  youth,  however,  had  made  a 
considerable  proficiency  in  debauchery.  He 
had  been  educated  under  a  severe  maternal  eye, 
and  was  sent,  unsophisticated  and  unprotected, 
to  Oxford.  He  there  took  the  infection  in  the 
natural  way ;  and,  in  his  unprepared  state,  the 
progress  of  the  disease  was  so  violent  and  rapid, 
as  in  a  short  time  utterly  to  destroy  that  moral 
constitution  which  had  been  so  carefully  fos- 
tered. I,  on  the  contrary,  having  been  early 
inoculated   in   vice,    when    upon   entering   the 
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world  I  caught  the  contagion,  its  operations 
were  so  mild  as  to  leave  me  a  comparatively 
trifling  sufferer. 

Such  was  this  amiable  and  exemplary  young 
gentleman,  who,  by  superinducing  a  veneer  of 
virtue  over  the  base  material  of  which  his  cha- 
racter was  formed,  succeeded  in  deceiving  those 
who  cannot  penetrate  beyond  the  surface — in 
other  words,  the  great  majority  of  mankind. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


On  returning  to  the  drawing-room,  I  found 
assembled  the  snug  little  social  party  which  my 
mother  had  described  with  so  much  zest.  I 
was  presented  to  each  person  in  the  circle  suc- 
cessively. A  lady,  whose  overblown  shape  indi- 
cated that  she  had  reached  the  autumn  of  life, 
was  named  to  me  as  Lady  Calendar.  Another 
dowager,  though  exhibiting  less  external  de- 
monstrations of  prosperous  widowhood,  was 
Mrs.  Badcock.  I  was  next  introduced  to  two 
unmarried  ladies  somewhat  stricken  in  years. 
Miss  M'Shrill  and  Miss  Eliza  M'Shrill.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Crony,  Mr.  Turnbull,  and  a  gentleman 
with  a  wooden  leg,  and  an  eye  which,  from  its 
Jlxedness,  might  have  been  likened  to  a  planet, 
were  also  each  successively  presented  to  me. 
The  name   of  the  last-mentioned  individual  I 
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have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  recollect,  but  he 
was  usually  mentioned  as  "  the  Captain."  Al- 
together, we  were  twelve  persons ;  and  on  a 
table  were  placed  the  steaming  urn,  the  cups, 
the  cakes,  and  the  bread  and  butter — the  em- 
blems which  denoted  the  character  of  the 
assembly. 

I  perceived  that  my  presence  inspired  this 
goodly  company  with  feelings  approaching  to 
awe  and  admiration.  The  intrusion  into  their 
circle  of  a  man  of  fashion  fresh  from  town,  was, 
perhaps,  an  unprecedented  occurrence,  and 
none  ventured  to  engage  in  conversation  so  for- 
midable a  personage.  Besides,  my  adventures, 
the  interest  of  which  was  not  confined  to  the 
theatre  on  which  they  were  displayed,  but  was 
diffused,  by  the  medium  of  the  press,  through 
the  whole  country,  bewildered  their  under- 
standings, and  astonished  their  imaginations. 
Consequently,  during  full  five  minutes  after  the 
ceremony  of  my  introduction  to  the  party  had 
concluded,  there  was  a  silence,  which  was  inter- 
rupted only  by  occasional  indifferent  observa- 
tions made  to  each  other  by  neighbours,  in  a 
subdued  tone  of  voice. 

At  length,  Lady  Calendar,  who,  I  afterward 
learned,  was  the  daughter  of  an  Irish  peer,  and 
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who,  consequently,  adopted  a  loud  tone  in 
that  class  of  society  to  which  she  belonged, 
and  was  greatly  looked  up  to  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  it,  thinking,  I  suppose,  that  she  was 
placed  in  an  undignified  attitude  by  appearing 
to  be  cowed  by  my  presence,  boldly  advanced 
to  the  attack  by  addressing  me  in  the  following 
terms  : 

"  I  suppose  London  is  getting  very  thin  just 
now.  Sir  ^latthew  ?" 

"  Very  thin  indeed,  Madam,"  answered  I. 

"  It's  a  long  time  since  I  was  in  London," 
proceeded  her  ladyship.  "  I  dare  say  I  should 
hardly  know  it,  I'm  told  it  is  so  much  altered 
and  improved  of  late.  It  must  be — let  me  see  — 
near  twenty  years  since  I  was  there.  I  left  it 
just  before  I  was  married  to  poor  Sir  Joseph. 
O  yes,  it  must  be  full  twenty  years,  for  he  has 
been  dead  eighteen." 

"  You  were  a  great  belle  in  London,  I  Ve 
heard.  Lady  Calendar,"  meekly  uttered  the 
junior  of  the  M'Shrills,  who  were  both  toad- 
eaters  belonging  to  the  dowager  dame. 

**  La  !  my  dear,  who  could  have  told  you 
that  .f^"  said  her  patroness.  "  To  be  sure,  I  was 
quite  a  girl  then,  and  might  have  been  well- 
enough-looking,    which    I    may     acknowledge 
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without  vanity,  now  that  those  days  are  past, 
and  I  am  become  an  old  woman."" 

"  An  old  woman  !"  cried  the  senior  M'Shrill : 
"  my  dear  Lady  Calendar,  how  can  you  talk 
in  that  manner.'^  it  is  too  laughable  really, 
ha  !  ha !" 

"  Why,  perhaps,  it  is  not  so  much  from  age 
as  from  the  loss  of  friends,"  returned  Lady  C, 
"  that  I  begin  to  feel  as  if  I  was  an  old  woman. 
For  instance,  if  I  was  to  go  to  London  now,  I 
should  scarcely  know  a  creature,  as  almost  all 
my  friends  and  acquaintances  there  are  dead 
and  gone. — Let  me  see" — (counting  on  her 
fingers,) — "  there's  poor  Lord  Bally  bay,  with 
whom  I  was  very  intimate — dead  and  gone! 
That's  one.  There's  Lord  Finsbury,  poor 
Sir  Joseph's  bosom  friend — dead  and  gone ! 
That's  two.  There's  dear  Lady  Penelope 
TrafFord — we  were  girls  together— dead  and 
gone  !  That's  three.  There's  Sir  Hercules 
and  Lady  Spalding,  who  were  delightful  peo- 
ple— dead  and  gone  !  That's  four — no,  that 's 
five.  There's  Mrs.  Humphrey  Jones,  my  cou- 
sin Lord  Shanagolden's  daughter,  a  sweet  wo- 
man—dead  and  gone  !  That's  six.  And  then 
tliere's  poor   Sir  Joseph— heigho  !~  dead   and 
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gone  !     That's  seven. — I   declare  it  makes  me 
quite  melancholy  to  think  of  them." 

"  Talkino'  of  deaths,"  said  Mrs.  Badcock,— 
for  the  bugbear  to  conversation  which  my  pre- 
sence had  presented,  was  quite  dispelled  by  the 
boldness  and  success  of  Lady  Calendar,—"  talk- 
ing of  deaths,  what  do  you  think  of  the  dread- 
ful story  about  poor  Mrs.  Glossop  ?'''' 

"  What  story .?"  cried  Lady  Sydenham, 
"  I've  not  heard  a  word  of  it." 

"  Not  heard? — why  it's  all  over  the  place; 
she  has  been  taken  up." 

"  Taken  up  .'"  said  the  gentleman  with  the 
wooden  leg  and  the  glass  eye,  "  my  dear  ma'am, 
I  don't  understand  you  ;  Mrs.  Glossop  has  been 
buried  these  three  days." 

"  Well,  that's  what  I  mean,"  returned  Mrs. 
Badcock  ;  "she  was  taken  up  from  her  grave 
last  night ;  and  I'm  told,  poor  soul,  has  been 
boiled,  and  hung  up  to  dry  to-day !" 

"  God  bless  us,  how  shocking  !"  exclaimed 
the  gentleman  of  the  leg  and  eye. 

"  Dear,  dear,  I  never  heard  any  thing  so 
dreadful  !"  ejaculated  Lady  Calendar. 

"  Pray,  let  us  hear  all  about  it,"  eagerly 
exclaimed  two  or  three  persons. 

"  I   can   vouch  for   the  truth  of  the  fact," 

VOL.    II.  c 
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said  Mrs.  Badcock,  "  because  it  was  told  me 
by  a  lady  (I  shan't  mention  names,)  who  was  a 
particular  friend  of  a  gentleman  to  whom  the 
person  who  was  accidentally  a  witness  of  the 
whole  horrid  transaction  mentioned  it  in  confi- 
dence. This  person  was  passing  by  the  church 
at  an  early  hour  this  morning,  and  was  attracted 
by  the  glimpse  of  a  dark-lantern  in  the  church- 
yard; he  stopped,  and  looked  stedfastly  to- 
wards the  spot,  but  the  darkness  of  the  night 
prevented  him  from  distinguishing  more  than 
the  figures  of  two  men ;  he  paused,  however, 
a  few  seconds,  and  presently,  the  moon  shining 
brightly,  he  plainly  perceived  them  digging  at 
a  grave™'*' 

"  Well,  and  what  then  ?" 

"  You  shall  hear :  soon  after,  he  saw  one  man 
with  his  arm  in  the  grave  apparently  pulling 
something  out  of  it.""* 

"  That  was  Mrs.  Glossop,  I  suppose,  eh .?" 
said  the  elder  M'Shrill. 

"  It  was  no  such  thing,"  replied  Mrs.  Bad- 
cock,  with  some  acuteness  ;  "  I  shall  come  to 
that  by  and  by,  if  you  11  only  not  interrupt  me, 
my  dear  Miss  M'Shrill.— Well ;  the  man  who 
had  his  hand  in  the  grave  called  his  companion  to 
assist  him,  and  presently  he  saw — that  is,  the  man 
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who  was  passing  by  you  know — he  saw — let  me 
see.  Oh,  yes!— he  saw  a  human  body  pulled 
out  in  a  state  of  nudity  !  he  then  saw  the  two 
men  fold  it  up,  put  it  into  a  box,  and  jump  over 
the  church-yard  wall  !" 

"  Well,  I  declare  I  never  heard  any  thing  so 
horrible,"  was  the  comment  of  Lady  Calendar  ; 
"  to  think  of  the  wickedness  of  the  wretches, 
— that  they  cannot  let  people  rest  in  their 
graves." 

"  It  is  an  abominable  practice,  ma'am,"  said 
Mr.  Crony  ;  "  the  legislature  should  look  to  it." 

*'  To  think,"  resumed  Lady  Calendar, ^ — "  to 
think  of  the  coziness  and  snugness  poor  Mrs. 
Glossop  lived  in,  and  her  snug  little  social  par- 
ties, where  we  Ve  so  often  met  I  it  is  not  a  fort- 
night ago  that  I  spent  a  quiet  evening  with 
her ;  little  did  I  think  that  it  would  be  the 
last  !  but  such  is  this  transitory  world !  such  is 
the  uncertainty  of  all  sublunary  things !  To 
think,  that  the  poor  dear  soul  should  be 
dead,  buried,  and — as  one  may  almost  say,  risen 
again  within  one  short  week  !" 

Some  well-got-up    sighs    from   many  in  the 
circle  followed   this  effusion ;     and  Mr.  Crony 
turned  round  and  whispered  to  me,  that  Lady 
Calendar  was  a  very  sensible  woman, 
c  2 
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"  Miss  M'Shrill/'  said  my  mother,  "  I  hope 
the  new  servant  that  I  recommended  to  you  has 
turned  out  to  your  satisfaction." 

"  O,  Lady  Sydenham,"  replied  M'Shrill, 
"  how  you  were  deceived  in  that  girl  !  she  was 
the  vilest  wretch  that  ever  came  within  Chris- 
tian doors  !  She  hadn  't  been  one  week  with 
me  when  two  men  came  to  the  area-gate  and 
whistled  !  Luckily,  I  saw  the  villains.  Well, 
what  do  you  think  I  did  ?  I  immediately  v^^alk- 
ed  down  to  the  kitchen,  and  said  to  the  girl 
very  quietly  ;  '  You  infamous,  insolent  hussy, 
I  've  discovered  you  ;  pack  up  your  rags  this 
instant,  and  march  out  of  the  house  !'  Pray  now, 
don  't  you  think  I  acted  with  great  presence  of 
mind,  Lady  Sydenham  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  you  did,  my  dear  Miss 
M'Shrill;  you  acted  with  your  usual  good 
sense." 

"  Now,  Lady  Sydenham,"  interrupted  the 
younger  M'Shrill,  "  Aggy  runs  away  with  the 
thing." 

"  Pray,  what  do  I  run  away  with,  I  'd  be 
glad  to  know  .?"  cried  Aggy,  with  an  incipient 
fierceness  in  her  manner  which  I  shoidd  not 
have  cared  to  encounter. 

"  Why,  you  were  quite  mistaken,  I  'm  con- 
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vinced,  in  that  matter,  for  the  poor  girl  came 
to  me  crying,  and  declared  that  the  two  men 
were  only  her  brothers." 

"  Brothers  I"  exclaimed  her  sister  with  a 
look  of  scorn,  "  a  pretty  plausible  story  you 
are  gulled  by  !  I  assure  you,  Lady  Sydenham, 
if  I  had  not  fortunately  seen  those  villains,  the 
hussy  would  have  let  them  into  the  house,  and 
they'd  have  concealed  themselves  till  night 
when  we  were  all  asleep  in  our  beds,  and  then 
have  robbed  the  house,  and  perhaps  murdered 
us  while  we  were  little  thinking  of  any  such 
matter.'' 

"  Servants  are  come  to  a  most  horrid  pitch 
indeed!"  said  Mrs.  Crony;  "for  my  part  I 
don't  know  what  to  make  of  them  ;  I  myself, 
in  my  little  way,  find  by  my  account  that  I 
have  had  forty- four  within  these  three  months, 
besides  two  that  absconded — You  remember, 
my  dear,"  (to  her  husband)  "  those  abominable 
wretches,  Betty  Roberts  and  Nancy  Sparks  ?" 

Mr.  Crony,  thus  appealed  to,  corroborated 
his  wife's  statement. 

"  It 's  the  same  with  me,"  said  Mrs.  Bad- 
cock:  "  I  can't  get  a  decent  servant  within  my 
doors." 

"  For  my  part,"  affirmed  the  elder  M'Shrill, 
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"  I  don  H  think  there 's  a  decent  servant  in 
England.  But  I  know  what  it 's  all  owing  to. 
It 's  all  owing  to  their  new  system  of  giving  the 
common  people  fine  education — teaching  them 
to  read  and  write,  and  filling  them  up  with  no- 
tions above  their  station.  I  went  down  into 
my  kitchen  the  other  day  rather  of  a  sudden, 
(as  I  'm  in  the  habit  of  doing,  to  surprise  my 
servants,  and  see  whether  they  are  doing  their 
v^ork  or  not,)  and  as  I  stole  upon  her  all  un- 
perceived,  I  found  my  cook  turning  the  spit 
with  one  hand,  and  v/ith  the  other  holding  a 
book  which  she  was  quite  occupied  with,  when 
the  meat  was  actually  in  danger  of  being 
scorched  every  minute  from  her  inattention — 
Well,  and  what  do  you  think  the  book  was  ?"' 

"I'm  sure  I  can't  think — perhaps  her 
Bible  ?" 

"  Bible !  no  indeed !  it  was  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  one  of  Shakspeare's  plays  ;  the 
School  for  Scandal  !'^ 

"  Well,  I  never  heard  any  thing  like  that,'' 
cried  Lady  Calendar,  "  upon  my  word  !" 

"  It  was  Sheridan,  I  think,  and  not  Shak- 
speare,  who  wrote  the  School  for  Scandal," 
suggested  the  gentleman  with  the  leg  and  eye, 
dubiously. 
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"  Sheridan  or  Shakspeare,  it  is  no  matter 
which,"  returned  Miss  M'Shrill,  "  she  ought 
to  have  been  reading  her  Bi —  but  no,  she  ought 
to  have  been  watching  the  meat,  (there's  a 
time  and  a  season  for  all  things,)  instead  of  cor- 
rupting her  morals  by  trumpery  play-books. 
But  this  is  an  instance  of  your  new  plan,  for- 
sooth !  fifty  years  ago,  when  a  common  person 
didn  't  know  a  letter  in  the  alphabet  any  more 
than  if  it  was  Greek,  we  had  good  working  ser- 
vants, but  now  — " 

Now  thought  I  to  astonish  them  with  a  sen- 
tence ! 

"  But  now.  Miss  M'Shrill,"  said  I,  taking 
the  words  out  of  the  fair  speaker's  mouth, 
"  we  are  blessed  with  domestics  whose  most 
remarkable  characteristic  is  enlightened  in- 
utility; for  their  retrogression  in  conduciveness 
has  been  in  exact  proportion  to  their  advance- 
ment in  knowledge." 

"  Very  true,  very  true  indeed.  Sir  Mat- 
thew Sydenham,"  returned  the  maiden,  who  was 
struck  with  admiration  at  my  sentence, — for 
though  she  might  not  quite  clearly  have  seen 
her  way  through  it,  she  felt  flattered  by  the 
assurance  that  a  favourite  sentiment  of  her  own 
was  contained  in  that  magniloquent  language. 
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"  Certainly,''  said  Mrs.  Badcock,  "  the  coun- 
try is  come  to  a  most  dreadful  state  altoge- 
ther; we  hear  of  nothing  but  murders,  rob- 
beries, and  housebreakings,  and  people  doing 
what  they  oughtn't  to  do :  in  my  young  days, 
we  scarcely  ever  heard  of  such  things;  but 
every  thing  is  altered  now.*" 

"  Ah  !  you  may  well  say  that,''  sighed  Mr. 
Crony,  who,  as  I  subsequently  understood, 
was  the  political  oracle  of  the  coterie :  "  in  wy 
day,  every  thing  went  on  as  it  should,  but  every 
thing  is  altered  now.  I  don't  know  how  it 
will  all  end,  but  I  hope,'"  (a  boding  look,)  "  it 
will  turn  out  all  for  the  best." 

"So  do  I  hope  so  too,"  observed  Miss 
M'Shrill,  with  a  look  which  spoke  volumes. 
"  I  hope  so  —  but  I'm  afraid  —  however,  I 
sha'n't  say  any  thing; — I  could  tell  something, 
— ^but  no  matter.^' 

The  spirit  of  curiosity  was  visibly  manifested 
at  these  dark  sayings.  In  fact,  anxiety  and  in- 
terest were  depicted  on  every  countenance. 

"  Good  gracious  me !"  cried  the  junior 
M'Shrill,  "  what  can  you  know,  Aggy  ?" 

"  No  matter  what,"  answered  Aggy  with 
another  look  which  augmented  the  previous 
curiosity   to    a   distressing   pitch ;  — "  it's   no 
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matter — I  sha'n't  say  another  word  about  it ; 
it's  buried  in  my  bosom,  and  there  it  shall 
remain." 

"  Gracious !  what  can  it  be  ?"  simultane- 
ously cried  two  or  three,  who  were  unable 
any  longer  to  restrain  themselves ;  "  you  know 
we  are  all  friends,  it  can  never  go  farther." 

"  Well,— I  don't  know,"  said  Miss  M'Shrill, 
pausing  musingly ;  "  you  must  faithfully  pro- 
mise that  it  shall  never  go  farther,  and  I  don't 
mind  if  1  do  tell !" 

The  promise  was  eagerly  made. 

"  Why  then,"  resumed  the  secret-bearing 
lady,  "  a  very  sensible  man,  who  has  read  a 
great  deal,  and  has  a  great  quantity  of  know- 
ledge,— a  very  clever  man  indeed,  and  a  parti- 
cular friend  of  mine, — told  me  in  confidence, 
that  the  world  was  grown  to  such  a  pitch  of 
wickedness,  that  it  could  not  last  much  longer, 

— AND "  she  paused  with  a  most  profound 

and  mysterious  expression  of  countenance. 

"  And — what  ?"  was  the  eager  query. 

"  And — that,  according  to  his  calculation,  it 
could  not  last  more  than  eleven  years  and  a 
little  more  than  half  longer  .'" 

"  Dear,  how  awful !"  exclaimed  the  younger 
M'Shrill. 

c  5 
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"  I  hope  I  shall  be  dead  and  buried  in  my 
grave,  before  that  dreadful  time,""  piously  eja- 
culated my  mother. 

"  Only  eleven  years  and  a  half!"  cried  Mrs. 
Badcock. — "  If  one  could  have  known, — it  was 
only  the  other  day  that  I  bought  a  lease  of  my 
house  for  twenty-one  !'' 

"  Well,''  said  Mr.  Crony,  "  it  is  only  to  be 
hoped  that,  when  the  awful  day  does  come,  it 
will  find  us  all  prepared,  relying,  &c."  Here 
he  uttered  an  ejaculation  which  it  would  be 
unbecoming  levity  in  me  to  transcribe  in  these 
pages.  Mr.  Crony's  remark  led  the  con- 
versation to  the  subject  of  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts — an  enterprise  of 
which  the  present  company  were  zealous  pa- 
trons, for  they  regularly  attended  all  the  meet- 
ings convened  at  M for  its  circulation  and 

conduct,  listening  with  devout  visages  to  the 
eloquence  of  the  reverend  ministers  and  pious 
laymen  who  were  its  advocates,  and  never  fail- 
ing to  deposit  their  shillings  on  the  plate  as 
they  came  in  or  went  out. 

I  could  quote  much  more  of  the  conversa- 
tion which  I  heard  this  evening,  for  there  was 
not  a  moment's  cessation  of  tongues,  but  I 
choose   neither   to   tire   myself  nor  to  hazard 
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weax-ying  the  gracious  reader  by  continuing  it 
to  any  greater  length.  Soon  after  the  drowsy 
voice  of  the  guardian  of  the  night  had  notified 
to  all  sober  and  discreet  folk  the  arrival  of 
the  hour  of  eleven,  the  conversation  suddenly 
flao:o'ed  :  the  ladies  lifted  their  shawls  from  the 
backs  of  their  chairs,  and  drew  them  over  their 
shoulders;  the  gentlemen  buttoned  their  coats; 
observations  that  "  it  v^^as  growing  late,"  were 
made  ;  the  arrival  of  the  respective  servants 
of  the  guests  were  announced  in  rapid  succes- 
sion ;  there  were  other  symptoms  of  departure. 
Presently  there  was  a  general  rise.  Lady 
Sydenham  was  assailed  with  farewells  and  pro- 
testations of  the  delightful  evening  which  they 
had  spent,  to  which  she  returned  thanks  for 
her  friends'  kindness,  and  regrettings  that  she 
could  not  make  the  evening  pass  pkasauter,  &c. 
I  was  desired  to  give  Lady  Calendar  my  arm 
down-stairs,  to  the  packing-up  room,  which 
was  full  of  damsels  and  boys  with  lanthorns, 
clogs,  and  cloaks. 

When  the  house  was  cleared,  I  returned  to 
the  drawing-room,  to  wish  my  mother  good 
night,  as  became  a  dutiful  son. 

*•'  Lady  Calendar,"  said  my  mother,  "is 
much  pleased  with  you;   she  says,  your  man- 
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ner  is  very  good,  (and  she  is  reckoned  to  be  a 
great  judge  of  those  things,)  and  that  it  is  free 
from  that  contemptuous  insolence  which  it  is 
the  fashion  for  the  young  people  of  the  present 
day  to  show  to  their  elders,  but  which  is  really 
a  proof  of  a  coarse  and  vulgar  mind ;"  (there 
her  ladyship  chanced  to  stumble  on  an  undeni- 
able truth.)  "  Good  night,  Matthevi^;  would 
that  you  could  always  behave  as  you  did  this 
evening,  and  that  you  really  were,  what  you 
appeared,  a  modest,  unpresuming,  polite,  and 
sensible  young  man !" 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


My  arrival  at  M created  a  considerable 

disturbance.  A  man  of  rank  and  high  fashion, 
and  the  defendant  in  a  crim.  con.,  was  a  mon- 
ster which,  perhaps,  had  dimly  figured  in  the 
fancy,  but  which  had  never  been  substantially 
illustrated  to  the  eve  of  the  natives.  The 
public  promenades  and  assemblies  where  I 
daily  exhibited  myself  w^ere  thronged  with 
men,  women,  and  children,  all  eager  to  obtain 
a  sight  of  the  illustrious  stranger.  The  beaux 
of  Bath,  who  carried  themselves  loftily  toward 

the  natives  of  M ,  confessed  the  presence  of 

a  superior  being,  and  shrank  to  their  natural 
dimensions.  At  first,  the  inhabitants  viewed 
me  with  astonishment  and  awe  ;  but  when  they 
found  that  I  evinced  no  outrageous  propensi- 
ties, but  was,  on  the  contrary,  quiet  and  docile 
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in  my  manner,  their  apprehensions  gradually 
disappeared,  and  they  approached  me  with 
something  like  confidence. 

At  the  time  of  my  arrival,  the  lion  was  a 
coachmaker's  son,  who  had  just  come  from 
Long  Acre  to  this  place,  with  a  view  of  mak- 
ing a  prodigious  splash.  Accordingly,  he  drove 
furiously  through  and  about  M ,  in  a  tan- 
dem, to  the  imminent  danger  of  his  bones,  and 
the  unrestrained  admiration  of  the  unsophisti- 
cated maidens,  with  whom  it  was  an  object  of 
no  slight  nor  generous  emulation  to  obtain  the 
vacant  seat  in  the  gig.  He  was  said  to  be  im- 
mensely rich,  and  was  admitted  to  be  extremely 
elegant ;  consequently,  all  the  manoeuvring 
mammas  set  all  their  daughters  at  him,  secure 
in  the  certainty  that  one  must  be  in  at  the 
death  ;  and  each  sanguine  that  her  own  girl 
would    be    that    envied   individual.       But   my 

sojourn  at  M was  fatal  to  the  fame  of  the 

aspiring  young  coach-builder;  for  no  sooner 
did  my  star  appear  upon  the  horizon,  than  his 
hid  its  diminished  head.  In  other  words,  the 
poor  young  man  was  generally  cut ;  for  all  the 
damsels  who  had  set  their  caps  at  him  with- 
out producing   the   desired  effect,  spoke  with 
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strong  indignation  of  the  audacity  of  the  vul- 
gar  tradesman,    in   intruding   into  the  aristo- 

cratical  circles  of  M ;  and  those  who  ven  • 

tured  to  dream  of  attracting  my  attention,  felt 
ashamed  of  such  a  disgraceful  acquaintance. 
The  mortitied  buck  subsequently  ended  his 
career  of  quality  by  marrying  one  of  the  four 

daughters  of  a  gentlewoman  at  M ,  who, 

it  was  said,  had  been  somewhat  irregular  in 
her  youth,  but  who,  at  this  time,  subsisted  her- 
self and  her  family  very  respectably  on  an 
annuity  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

I  now  come  to  the  dinner  at  the  house  of 
that  eminent  song-maker,  Mr.  Fanshawe  Lit- 
tleton. When  my  name  was  announced  by  an 
amphibious-looking  domestic,  who  seemed  to 
be  half-butler,  half-footman,  a  little  gentleman 
immediately  disengaged  himself  from  a  group 
of  admiring  ladies,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  and  advanced  to  meet  me.  He  wore  a 
claret-coloured  coat  with  a  black  velvet  coUar  ; 
a  white  waistcoat,  fastened  in  front  by  the  pen- 
ultimate button,  so  as  to  display  very  largely  a 
cerulean  silk  under-ditto,  and  the  curious  folds 
of  a  cravat  considerably  overstarched,  which 
were  united  at   the  extremities  by  a  diamond 
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pin.  A  halo  of  odours  surrounded  the  poet- 
beau,  (for  it  was  he,)  and  he  came  unto  me 
like  Agag,  "  delicately." 

"  Sir   Matthew  Sydenham,   I  am  extremely 
happy  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you." 

This  salutation  was  accompanied  with  a  bow, 
and  another  movement,  which  attracted  my  no- 
tice, and  which,  as  I  have  never  seen  it  prac- 
tised in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  but  subse- 
quently often  observed  it  performed  by  the 
most  fashionable  men  at  M ,  is,  I  ima- 
gine, peculiar  to  that  province.  This  action, 
which  is  perhaps  more  curious  than  graceful, 
it  is  rather  difficult  clearly  to  describe.  It 
consists  in  an  alternate  shuffling  or  shifting  of 
the  feet  four  or  five  times,  and  is  by  many  exe- 
cuted with  such  ease  as  to  appear  almost  invo- 
luntary, which,  doubtless,  custom  at  length  ren- 
ders it.  I  have  usually  observed  this  pheno- 
menon when  the  male  addresses  the  other  sex, 
or  is  presented  to  a  new  acquaintance. 

As  to  my  own  deportment,  I  had  resolved 
that  it  should  sustain  the  character  of  the  dis- 
tinguished friend  of  the  revered  Beaumont,  the 
intelligence  of  whose  fall  had  not  yet  reached 
these  remote  parts.     Accordingly,   I  returned 
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the  welcome  of  my  accomplished  host,  with  a 
slow  and  slight  inclination  of  the  head. 

"  Sir  Matthew,''  resumed  Mr.  Fanshawe  Lit- 
tleton, "  permit  me  to  introduce  Mrs.  Fan- 
shawe Littleton  —  Juliana  my  love,  Sir  Mat- 
thew Sydenham, — Sir  Matthew,  Mrs.  Fanshawe 
Littleton." 

The  hostess,  a  pretty  silly-looking  girl,  whose 
dress  was  apparently  the  work  of  a  milliner 
possessed  of  a  fancy  splendid  and  varied, 
indeed,  but  not  restrained  from  extravagance 
by  experience  and  taste,  made  a  deep  curtsey, 
while  I  acknowledged  the  introduction  by  a 
slight  bend.  I  was  successively  presented  to  all 
the  company,  which  amounted  to  eleven  souls. 

"  Lord  Malahide,  allow  me  to  present  Sir 
Matthew  Sydenham  ;  Lady  Malahide,  and  Miss 
CLoghlin  her  daughter,  ditto  ditto;  Lady 
Elizabeth  Grienshaw — (aside)  daughter  of  the 
late  and  aunt  to  the  present  Marquis  of  Winder- 
mere ;  Captain  Pley dell — (aside)  Lord  PleydelFs 
brother,  you  know  ;  Admiral  Grienshaw  and 
Miss  Henrietta  Grienshaw  ;  Mrs.  Brown  Smyth, 
her  son,  Mr.  Edmund  Brown  Smyth,  her  niece 
Miss  Sainsbury  ;   Mr.  Wyndham  Greville." 

This  company,  I  understood,  were  culled  from 
the  flower  of  Bath  and  M fashion. 
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Dinner  was  announced  almost  immediately 
after  my  arrival,  and  we  proceeded  in  couples 
to  the  eating-room,  I  being  appointed  to  Miss 
CLoghlin,  who,  though  of  Irish  extraction, 
was  not  a  favourable  specimen  of  that  eccen- 
tric country,  which  grows  the  finest  women  in 
Europe. 

Those  of  my  readers  who  have  never  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  an  entertain- 
ment given  by  a  person  of  fashion  at   Bath  or 

M ,  will  be  prepared  to  read,   with  much 

interest,  the  account  of  one  by  such  an  eye-wit- 
ness as  myself,  and  will  perhaps  be  disappointed 
if  I  omit  a  minute  description  of  the  dinner  it- 
self, and  all  the  particulars  connected  with  it. 
To  say  the  truth,  Mr.  Fanshawe  Littleton's 
dinner,  on  the  whole,  fell  short  of  my  expecta- 
tions, which  I  had  suffered  to  rise  to  a  com- 
paratively extravagant  height,  in  conformity  to 
my  experience  of  the  tone  of  society  in  the 
place.  The  menage  of  course  exhibited  many 
departures  from  propriety ;  there  were  many 
things  done  which  ought  not  to  have  been  done, 
and  many  things  left  undone,  which  should  not 
have  been  omitted ;  but  I  question  whether,  in 
the  circumstances,  there  was  any  one  sin  of  omis- 
sion or  commission  wliich  could  be  pronounced 
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of  flagrant  enormity.  The  provisions  were  much 
too  plentiful ;  the  joints  of  meat  and  the  vegeta- 
bles were  placed  on  the  table ;  there  were  Sau- 
terne  and  Hock,  but  neither  coolers  nor  green 
glasses,  consequently  those  wines  were  deprived 
of  that  bloom  of  cold  which  is  their  most  valu- 
able property.  These,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect, 
were  the  most  remarkable  singularities  in  the 
economy  of  the  table. 

Mr.  Fanshawe  Littleton,  the  poet,  if  one 
might  infer  from  the  smile  of  complacency 
which  illumined  his  countenance,  as  he  looked 
down  the  vista  of  his  bountifully  furnished 
board,  and  glanced  at  his  guests,  was  conscious 
of  no  defect  in  his  arrangements,  but  really,  I 
believe,  felt  himself  the  most  enviable  fellow  in 
the  world.     How  truly  sung  the  poet — 

"  When  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise." 

"You've  just  come  from  town.  Sir  Matthew, 
I  believe  ?''''  enquired  Mrs.  Fanshawe  Littleton. 

"  I  have,"  said  I. 

"  Was  it  a  very  good  season,  do  you  think  ?*" 

"  The  best  that  has  been  for  many  years,"  I 
replied. 

*'  Frederick,  do  you  hear  that  ?''''  cried  Mrs. 
Fanshawe  Littleton  to  her  spouse 
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"  What,  my  love  ?" 

"  Why,  Sir  Matthew  says,  that  this  has  been 
the  best  season  that  has  been  for  many  years ; 
— how  vexing  that  we  didn^t  go  to  town  V 

"  So  it  is  provoking  enough,  but  you  know  I 
couldn't  afford  it,  my  dear ;  my  purse  was  so 
violently  bled  last  season,  that  it  has  been  in  a 
very  weak  state  ever  since,  and  will  require 
very  careful  nursing  before  it  will  be  again 
enabled  to  perform  even  its  necessary  functions 
—ha!  ha!" 

"  Very  good  !"  said  Lord  Malahide,  "  very 
good  indeed  ! — ha  !  ha  !' 

And  accordingly  a  trainfire  of  "  very  goods !" 
''  capitals  !"  *'  ha  !  ha's  !"  ran  along  both  sides  of 
the  table.  This  practice  was  observed  when- 
ever Mr.  Littleton  said  a  good  thing ;  an  event 
which  he  usually  notified  by  two  chuckles  im- 
mediately after  the  utterance  of  the  witticism. 
This  gentleman  had  acquired  a  considerable 
facihty  in  small  wit,  as  he  had  for  some  years 
past  attended  fashionable  tables  in  the  capacity 
of  talker — an  animal  very  useful,  indeed  almost 
indispensable,  to  amuse  the  company  during 
dinner,  when  there  is  no  band  of  music. 

"And  a  very  fair  show  of  beauty  in  the 
market  this  year,  1  believe.?"  said  Mr.  Littleton. 
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"  I  think  there  was,''  said  I. 

"  Sale  pretty  brisk,  and  prices  high,  were 
they  not  Sir  Matthew  ?'' 

"  O  how  severe  V  ejaculated  Miss  O'Logh- 
lin  ;  then  addressing  me,  "  What  a  talented  man 
^Ir.  Littleton  is  !  but  then  he's  very  satirical, 
dreadfully  severe,  as  you  see.  He  is  the  most 
delightful  man  at  the  foot  of  his  table,  I  ever 
knew  ;  but  then,  where  is  he  not  dehghtful  ? — Is 
he  not  a  charming  creature.  Sir  Matthew  .^'" 

"  Unquestionably ;  but  he  seems  a  prodigi- 
ous favourite  of  yours  ;  111  tell  him  all  the  fine 
things  you  said  of  him." 

"  O  gracious  !  I  should  sink  into  the  earth  ! 
If  you  do,  I'll  never  speak  to  you  again ;  but 
you  wouldn't  be  such  a  horrid  creature,  I'm 
sure  ?" 

"  I  heard  every  word  you've  been  saying,'" 
said  Mrs.  Fanshawe  Littleton,  "  and,  I  assure 
you,  I'm  quite  jealous." 

"  If  you  are  jealous  of  every  one  who  praises 
your  husband,"  said  Lady  Elizabeth  Grien- 
shaw,  "  I  think  you  may  be  jealous  of  all  the 
world." 

"  I'll  be  shot  if  that  isn't  the  prettiest  com- 
pliment I  ever  heard  paid  in  my  life,"  cried 
Captain  Pleydell ;  "  positively,  I  must  tell  Lit- 
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tleton. — I  say,  Littleton,  what  a  happy  fellow 
you  are  to  be  so  admired  by  the  ladies ! 
what  do  you  think  Lady  Elizabeth  Grienshaw 
says  ?'' 

"  Whatever  Lady  Elizabeth  says,  although 
upon  such  a  poor  subject  as  me,  must  be  well 
worth  repeating,"'  answered  the  wit,  bowing 
gracefully. 

And  accordingly  Captain  Pleydell  told  the 
story. 

"  I  suppose  you  met  Beaumont  very  often 
in  town,  Sir  Matthew  ?''   said  Mr.  Littleton. 

"  He  was  my  particular  friend,"  I  replied. 

This  announcement,  so  quietly  made,  had  a 
visible  effect  on  the  guests. 

*'  O  dear  !""  giggled  Mrs.  Brown  Smyth,  "  if 
you  are  a  friend  of  Mr.  Beaumont's,  Sir  Mat- 
thew, we  must  be  on  our  good  behaviour.**' 

'*  He  is  dreadfully  insolent,  is  he  not  ?"  said 
Miss  Sainsbury. 

"  I  have  no  reason  to  say  so,"  said  Mr.  Lit- 
tleton, "  for  he  never  was  insolent  to  me ;  but 
I  believe  it  is  no  slander  to  say  that  he  is  so, 
generally." 

"  Then  you  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Beau- 
mont ?"  interrogated  I,  with  unaffected  sur- 
prise. 
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"  Why-a  I-a  don't  exactly  know  him — that 
is,  I  have  not  been  regularly  introduced ;  but  I 
have  been  in  company  with  him  often,  and  had 
many  opportunities  of  an  introduction  ;  but  I 
donH  know — I  didn't  care  much  about  it — but 
I  certainly  will  make  his  acquaintance  next 
season,  for  he  must  be  a  pleasant  fellow  to 
know  in  town.  He's  a  very  queer  subject,  is 
he  not  ?^' 

"  O,  it''s  impossible  to  form  any  idaa  of  his 
fineness,"  cried  Mrs.  Brown  Smyth,  who  was  of 
Cork  extraction,  "  he'll  not  let  you  dine  till 
nine — or  faith,  I  beleeve,  it's  ten  o'clock,  and 
then  ye  mustn't  ate  mate;  and  as  to  vegetables, 
he's  be  known  to  say,  that  he  wouldn't  sit  in 
the  same  room  with  any  body  who  ate  vegeta- 
bles ;  then  you  must  only  dress  in  a  particular 
way,  and  you  must  never  laugh,  even  at  the 
most  comical  thing  in  the  world ;  and  I  don 't 
know  what  myself;  but  there's  a  long  string 
of  things  which  ye  mustn't  do,  or  ye '11  be 
reckoned  shocking  vulgar." 

"  O,  I  know  it's  considered  in  town  the 
vulgarest  thing  in  the  world  to  laugh,"  said 
Miss  O'Loghlin.  "  Don't  you  remember, 
mamma,  when  Robert  Bisset — (a  cousin  of 
our 's,  who  is  in  the  Guards,)— came  to  Bath  last 
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winter,  and  we  went  to  the  play,  he  made  us 
promise  that  we  wouldn't  laugh,  for  if  we  did, 
he  wouldn't  sit  in  the  box  with  us  ;  and  don  't 
you  remember  how  we  all  tortured  ourselves  to 
avoid  laughing,  for  the  play  was  so  droll  ;  and 
how  he  lounged  there,  yawning,  and  never  once 
looking  towards  the  stage  ;  and  asking  us  when 
we  came  home,  what  the  play  was  ?  Now, 
Robert  was,  we  all  know,  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  young  men  in  town — quite  one  of 
Mr.  Beaumont's  set ;  I  dare  say  you  know  him, 
Sir  Matthew,  Mr.  Bisset,  of  the Guards  ?"" 

"  Don't  you  think  all  that  sort  of  thing  vecy 
ridiculous?"  said  Miss  Sainsbury. 

"  To  be  sure — so  it  is — ridiculous  enough," 
replied  Mr.  Fanshawe  Littleton  ;  "but  what 
can  one  do  ?  one  must  be  in  the  fashion,  or  else 
one  has  no  business  in  this  world. — But,  talking 
of  Beaumont,  I'll  tell  you  a  good  story  of  him, 
which  is  quite  true,  because  1  had  it  from  Lord 
Ledbury  himself.  Beaumont  was  staying  a 
short  time  ago  at  his  house,  when  it  was  full  of 
company,  and  a  delightful  house  it  is  to  be  in, 
by  the  by.  Well,  one  night — or  rather  between 
two  and  three  o'clock  one  morning, — when  the 
whole  house  was  in  bed,  the  great  alarm-bell 
was   heard,  booming.      In   a   few    seconds  the 
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whole  house  was  alarmed,  and  up  ;  some  run- 
ning one  way,  some  another ;  ladies  shrieking, 
gentlemen  swearing ;  some  crying  '  Fire !' 
others,  '  Thieves  !'  till  at  length,  ladies,  gentle- 
men, servants,  and  all,  many  scarcely  covered — 
a  few,  I  believe,  in  a  state  bordering  on  nudity 
— rushed  to  the  belfry.  Well,  and  who  do  you 
think  they  found  there  ?  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  I  can 
hardly  tell  for  laughing — why  they  found  Mr. 
Beaumont,  in  his  satin  dressing-gown  and 
slippers,  with  his  wax-taper  beside  him,  pulling 
away  at  the  rope  with  great  deliberation. 
When  he  saw  this  wild  and  astonished  group 
gathered  around  him,  he  elevated  his  eyebrows, 
and  said,  'Good  people,  what's  the  matter?' 
'  Good  Heaven !  Mr.  Beaumont,'  cried  several 
voices,  '  what  is  the  matter?  what  can  have 
happened  ?''  '  Nothing  that  concerns  you,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,'  answered  Beaumont ;  '  only 
my  rascal  forgot  to  leave  my  barley-water  ;  and 
having  rung  my  own  bell  twice  in  vain,  I 
luckily  thought  of  this,  which  it  struck  me 
might  probably  arouse  the  sleeping  brute.' 
Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  is  not  that  truly  characteristic  ?" 

With  such  pleasant  discourse,  and  with  Mr. 
Fanshawe  Littleton's  good  things  of  both 
kinds,   we  got    through   dinner,  during  which 
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there  was  only  one  other  remarkable  occurrence, 
which  I  have  not  related. 

After  the  removal  of  the  second  course,  the 
business  of  eating  was  suspended  for  a  consi- 
derable time.  Our  accomplished  host  drank 
wine  with  almost  all  his  guests;  was  much 
more  lavish  of  his  wit  than  he  had  been  before, 
and  had  recourse  to  every  expedient  which 
suggested  itself  to  his  fertile  mind,  to  fill  up 
the  awkward  interval.  At  length,  when  minute 
after  minute  elapsed,  and  no  third  course  ap- 
peared, and  Mr.  Littleton  felt  his  resources 
almost  exhausted,  he  began  to  evince  evident 
symptoms  of  his  presence  of  mind  giving  way. 
He  exchanged  hurried  glances  with  his  lady, 
knit  his  brow,  bit  his  lip,  muttered  something 
akin  to  a  curse ;  rose  up,  rang  the  bell,  and, 
indeed,  was  much  agitated.  Presently,  the 
door  opened,  and  Mr.  Littleton  quickly  turned 
his  anxious  eyes  in  that  direction ;  but,  alas  ! 
no  third  course  appeared,  only  the  amphibious 
domestic,  not  wearing  his  usual  pert,  self- 
sufficient  smirk,  but  "  dull  and  dead  in  look  f' 

"  And  the  whiteness  in  his  cheek 
Was  apter  than  his  tongue  to  tell  his  errand." 
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"  Why  the  deuce  don't  you  bring  the  other 
course,  Nixon  ? — has  any  accident  happened  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sir,'**  answered  the  man,  in  a  scarcely 
audible  tone. 

"  What !"  rejoined  his  master ;  "  how  do 
you  mean  ?  what  can  have  happened  ?  why 
don't  you  answer  me  .?" 

"  If  you  please.  Sir,  the  cook  has  met  with  a 
misfortune.'*  And  here  he  stopped,  as  if  at  a 
loss  whether,  or  how,  to  break  the  afflicting 
intelligence. 

"  Well,  what  is  it  ?" 

"  When  she  was  going  to  dish  the  'are.  Sir," 
answered  the  butler-footman,  "  she  let  him  slip 
off  the  spit  into  the  fire,  and  now  he  an't  fit  to 
bring  to  table." 

"  My  love,"  said  Mr.  Fanshawe  Littleton, 
addressing  his  wife,  "  I  really  must  insist  upon 
your  sending  that  cook  about  her  business  to- 
morrow; this  is  the  third  time  she  has  com- 
mitted a  similar  mistake;  it's  entirely  your 
fault,  Juliana,  for  I've  told  you  fifty  times  that 
she  is  not  a  proper  servant  for  us." 

"  Why,  my  dear,  how  can  you  say  it's  my 
fault  ?"  replied  the  lady  ;  "  you  know  I  never  go 
into  the  kitchen,  so   how  am  I  to  know  any 
thing  about  the  cook  .p" 
d2 
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"  My  love,  I  don't  want  you  to  go  into  the 
kitchen  ;  it's  a  place  I  would  never  permit  you 
to  enter ;  but  still  you  can't  expect  me  to  look 
after  the  servants,  which,  in  every  establishment 
that  I  am  acquainted  with,  is  the  business  of 
the  lady  of  the  house. — Bring  the  rest  of  the 
dinner,  Nixon." 

It  was  some  time  before  our  host  recovered 
his  equanimity,  which  had  been  seriously  dis- 
turbed by  this  untoward  accident.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  mutilated  third  course  he 
was  dogged  and  taciturn — a  circumstance  which 
afforded  occasion  to  Miss  O'Loghlin  to  observe, 
'  that  when  Mr.  Littleton  was  silent,  the  table 
was  like  a  body  deprived  of  its  soul.'  This  re- 
mark being  greatly  applauded,  and  repeated  to 
the  poet,  quickly  restored  his  good-humour ;  the 
disaster  of  the  hare  was  soon  forgotten,  and  our 
charming  host  was  as  delightful  as  ever. 

The  ladies  shortly  afterward  withdrew.  The 
conversation  of  the  gentlemen  was,  for  the  first 
few  minutes,  broken  into  parcels,  then  became 
general,  and,  after  vacillating  from  one  uncon- 
genial topic  to  another,  soon  concentrated  upon 
that  subject,  which,  as  I  believe  I  have  before 
observed,  is  the  favourite  substitute  for  refine- 
ment, intelligence,  and  wit,  among  gentlemen 
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of  the  second  and  every  inferior  order.  There 
was  nothing  new  or  entertaining  to  me  in  this, 
so  I  retired  early,  nor  did  I  return  to  the 
drawing-room,  although  earnestly  solicited  by 
Mr.  Fanshawe  Littleton,  and  tempted  by  the 
seductive  inducement  of  an  unpublished  ballad 
of  his  own,  set  to  music  by  himself,  to  be  sung 
and  played  that  evening  by  Miss  O'Loghlin. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


The  country  about   M was  very  wild 

and  picturesque,  and  I  began  to  find  a  pleasure 
in  strolling  in  the  vicinity.  To  say  the  truth, 
I  was  rather  sick  of  laughing  at  the  follies  and 
foibles  of  my  kind,  and  my  health  was  indiffe- 
rent, so  that  I  found  these  solitary  rambles 
among  the  scenes  of  inanimate  nature,  equally 
refreshing  to  my  mind  and  body. 

I  had  walked  one  evening  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  town,  as  I  was  accustomed  to 
do,  in  order  to  avoid  the  abominable  Misses 
who,  at  this  time  of  year,  are  to  be  found  with 
their   sketch-books   and    pencils,    perched    on 

every  crag  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  M . 

It  was  one  of  those  celestial  evenings  which 
have  caused  the  Muse  to  conceive  of  every 
poet,    from    Shakspeare   down    to    Fanshawe 
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Littleton.  The  sun  had  just  set,  the  sky  was 
serene,  and  the  stillness  was  only  disturbed  by 
the  occasional  tinkling  of  distant  sheep-bells. 
If  I  were  one  of  the  inspired,  I  would  be  elo- 
quent in  description  ;  but  as  I  am  not  so  blessed, 
I  can  relate  only  the  few  and  simple  facts  which 
constitute  a  fine  evening,  and  which  are  the  raw 
material  from  which  such  exquisite  poesy  hath 
been  wrought  out  by  the  perspirations  of  genius. 

I  had  stretched  myself  on  a  bank  to  enjoy 
this  pleasing  scene,  and  was  gazing  about,  when 
I  observed  the  figure  of  a  man  among  a  cluster 
of  firs  on  the  declivity,  about  a  hundred  yards 
to  the  left  of  which  I  was  lying.  The  gentleman 
— for  such  his  appearance  bespoke  him— was 
leaning  with  his  back  to  a  blasted  fir,  his  arms 
folded,  his  hat  raised  from  his  brow,  and  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  sunset  clouds.  Such  an  ob- 
ject, in  such  a  sequestered  spot,  excited  my 
curiosity ;  and,  accordingly,  I  quitted  my  sta- 
tion, and  approaching  with  a  noiseless  step, 
advanced  to  a  spot  from  whence  I  could  observe 
him  closely,  but  where  he  could  not  readily 
perceive  me. 

The  stranger  might  have  been  any  age  be- 
tween five-and-twenty  and  thirty  years.  His 
figure  was   graceful  and  his  features  regular, 
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but  their  expression  chiefly  occupied  my  atten- 
tion. I  never  before  beheld  a  countenance  in 
which  feehng  was  so  deeply  sunken.  As  he 
gazed  on  the  departing  day,  every  lineament  of 
his  face,  in  which  care  or  passion  had  left  deep 
traces,  seemed  quick  with  an  intense  sensibility 
of  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  After  he  had  re- 
mained thus  wrapt  for  some  minutes,  he  began 
to  stir,  and  I  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  dis- 
cover myself  to  him.  He  moved  in  my  direc- 
tion, so  I  rose  up  and  presented  myself  rather 
suddenly  to  his  view,  within  two  or  three  yards 
of  his  person.  The  stranger  very  naturally 
started  at  this  unexpected  apparition,  and  drew 
back  somewhat.     I  advanced,  and  bowed. 

"  I  fear.  Sir,"  said  I,  '*  that  my  sudden  ap- 
pearance has  startled  you ;  I  was  rather  sur- 
prised at  seeing  you,  as  I  was  not  aware  of 
your  near  neighbourhood." 

The  gentleman  eyed  me  for  a  moment,  and 
perceiving,  I  flatter  myself,  by  that  single 
glance,  that  I  was  not  a  suspicious  character, 
answered  me  civilly — 

'"  I  must  confess.  Sir,  that  I  was  not  pre- 
pared to  meet  any  person  in  this  distant  and 
lonely  spot." 

"  I  had  sought  out  this  remote  place,"  re- 
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joined  I,  "in  order  that  I  might  more  com- 
pletely enjoy  this  divine  evening.  I  am  a  de- 
voted lover  of  nature,  and  one  hour  spent  alone 
with  her  thus,  repays  me  for  a  year  of  toilsome 
and  unsatisfactory  existence." 

The  eyes  of  the  stranger  brightened  at  these 
words,  and  he  favoured  me  with  a  more  earnest 
gaze  than  his  former  one  had  been. 

"  And  are  you  indeed  capable,"  said  he,  "  of 
receiving  pleasure  from  such  a  scene  as  this  ?" 

"  I  will  confess  it,"  returned  I,  '^  although 
in  this  heartless  age  such  an  acknowledgment 
exposes  me  even  to  ridicule.  Yes,  Sir,  I  de- 
rive more  delight  from  such  a  scene  as  this, 
than  from  any  pleasure  which  the  world  can 
afford." 

"  Were  you  here  at  sunset  ?"  inquired  the 
stranger. 

"  I  was  ;  I  have  been  here  nearly  an  hour." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  so  magnificent  a  depar- 
ture ?  he  went  down  like  a  dying  emperor  sur- 
rounded by  a  gorgeous  company  of  clouds." 

"  How  fine  is  that  image  !""  interrupted  I ; 
and  then,  after  a  pause,  during  which  I  sur- 
veyed my  companion  with  admiration  —  "I 
could  almost  believe  that  I  had  met  with  one 
subject,  like  myself,  to  beautiful  influences, 
D  5 
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but  possessing  a  faculty  with  which  Heaven 
has  not  blessed  me, — that  of  exhibiting  his 
indistinct  conceptions  in  lively  and  beautiful 
images." 

"  Are  you  then  a  lover  of  poetry  ?"  inter- 
rogated the  unknown. 

"  Am  I  a  lover  of  poetry  ?  the  Muse  has  few 
more  passionate  ones." 

"  This  is  an  unexpected  gratification  indeed  ! 
In  me,  Sir,  you  see  one  whom  you  can  scarcely 
surpass  in  devotion  to  the  Muse.  Since  my 
boyhood,  I  have  loved  her ;  for  her  sake,  I 
have  abandoned  every  other  object  of  am- 
bition, and  all  the  pursuits  which  men  usually 
follow." 

'*  Then,  am  I  to  understand  that  your  Muse 
has  not  been  unproductive  .^" 

The  pale  face  of  the  stranger  reddened  ;  he 
cast  down  his  eyes  and  was  silent. 

"  Pardon  me.  Sir,  for  being  so  inquisitive," 
I  pursued ;  "  you  will  not,  I  hope,  think  me 
impertinent  if  I  ask  whether  you  have  written.'^'' 

"  I  have,"  replied  he  in  a  very  low  tone  of 
voice. 

"  Indeed  !  and  published .?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  go  one  step  farther, 
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and  ask  to  whom  I  have  the  honour  of  speak- 
ing?" 

"  My  name  is  Aurioi ;  my  work  is  entitled 
'  The  Legend  of  Darkenfelt,  with  other  poems;' 
— ^liave  you  ever  met  with  it  ?"  And  he  looked 
at  me  anxiously. 

As  it  chanced,  I  recollected  having  seen  this 
volume  at  my  bookseller's  in  London.  I  re- 
membered, moreover,  that  I  had  opened  it,  and 
having  been  struck  with  the  merit  of  some  lines 
which  I  read,  that  I  had  inquired  about  it ;  and 
having  been  informed  that  it  had  fallen  dead- 
born  from  the  press,  that  I  had  laid  it  down 
without  farther  notice. 

"  I  do  clearly  remember  meeting  with  your 
book,"  answered  I,  "  and  reading  half  a  page 
of  it  in  a  very  hurried  manner,  from  which 
however  I  received  so  favourable  an  impres- 
sion, that  I  was  afterwards  desirous  of  procur- 
ing the  poem,  but,  unfortunately,  could  not  re- 
collect the  title." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  gratified  poet,  "  if  you  will 
permit  me,  I  shall  be  happy  to  send  you  my 
book,  and  to  have  your  opinion  of  it  in  return." 

"  Mr.  Aurioi,  I  accept  your  obliging  offer 
with  the  greatest  pleasure ;  I  will  trouble  you 
with  my  card." 
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"  My  abode,"  returned  he,  "  is  within  half  a 
mile  of  this  place ;  it  is  a  lonely  and  sequester- 
ed spot,  possessing  no  attraction  to  any  person 
whose  feelings  are  not  congenial  to  my  own.  I 
am  obliged  to  return  home  now,  for  this  un- 
happy body  of  mine,  which  is  eternally  at  vari- 
ance with  my  spirit,  will  not  endure  the  night- 
air  with  impunity.  Perhaps  you  will  accom- 
pany me.  Sir  Matthew.^" 

I  regretted  that  I  could  not  do  so,  as  I  had 
an  engagement  ;  but  promised  that  I  would 
pay  him  an  early  visit.  We  then  parted,  with 
mutual  expressions  of  pleasure  at  having  met ; 

and  I  sauntered  back    to    M ,  musing  on 

the  singular  acquaintance  which  I  had  made, 
and  resolved  to  know  more  of  him. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Lady  Sydenham's  society  at  M con- 
sisted of  small  gentlefolk,  over  whom  I  soon 
discovered  that  she  and  Lady  Calendar  reigned 
jointly.  Lady  Calendar's  character  assimilated 
entirely  with  that  of  my  mother,  except  that 
the  former  was  more  deeply  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  her  own  rank  and  dignity,  and  was 
less  affable  toward  her  humbler  friends.  This 
is  not  surprising,  for  Lady  Calendar,  be  it  re- 
membered, was  a  lord's  daughter,  while  my 
mother  enjoyed  not  the  distinguishing  prefix- 
ture  of  honourable ;  a  circumstance  which  the 
former  duly  notified,  by  taking  the  precedence 
upon  every  occasion.  To  say  the  truth.  Lady 
Calendar  was  not  content  to  endure  a  partner, 
whom  she  could  not  help  considering  as  a  rival 
in   her  dominion  over  the  worshipful  company 
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of  quizzes,  and  was  continually  making  efforts 
to  reduce  Lady  Sydenham  to  a  state  of  sub- 
ordination. But  her  last-mentioned  ladyship 
resolutely  declined  to  succumb  ;  for,  though  she 
was  willing  to  remain  co-equal  with  Lady  Ca- 
lendar, as  the  head  of  their  company,  she  did 
not  recognise  in  her  colleague  any  claim  to  a 
sole  predominance,  for  her  family  was  at  least 
as  good  as  that  of  Lord  Killadoon,  who,  every 
body  knew,  was  a  cloth  manufacturer  in  Dublin, 
and  had  purchased  his  title ;  besides,  Sir  Matthew 
Sydenham*'s  was  a  much  older  baronetcy  than 
Sir  George  Calendar's.  For  these  reasons,  the 
daughter  of  the  ennobled  tradesman  heartily 
hated  my  mother,  to  overbear  whom  became 
the  dearest  object  of  her  existence ;  while  Lady 
Sydenham,  though  she  entertained  no  remark- 
ably affectionate  feelings  toward  her  rival,  could 
not  help  being  somewhat  overawed  by  her  com- 
manding presence  and  reputed  knowledge  of 
the  world. 

I  have  seen  much  of  the  world,  and  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  I  never  witnessed  a  state  of 
society  more  odious  than  that  in  which  my 
mother  was  domesticated.  Here  was  an  utter 
absence  both  of  mind  and  of  heart,  the  selfish 
and   the   malignant   affections   only  being   ex- 
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hibited,  —  not  on  that  large  scale  when  they 
amount  to  the  dignity  of  crimes,  but  in  that 
small  way  when  meanness  is  their  most  remark- 
able quality.  Incapable  of  any  generous  or 
disinterested  emotion,  and  devoted  to  the  pro- 
motion of  their  own  selfish  comfort  and  gratifi- 
cation ;  to  attain  any  petty  personal  end,  such 
as  an  introduction,  an  invitation,  a  present,  or  a 
legacy  ;  there  is  no  indignity  which  they  will 
not  cheerfully  endure,  no  baseness  which  they 
will  not  unhesitatingly  perpetrate.  Unlike 
those  pleasant  compositions  of  wit  and  malice 
which  are  celebrated  in  Sheridan's  comedy, 
these  people  are  wholly  unacquainted  with  wit, 
but  seem  to  be  cursed  with  an  active  prin- 
ciple of  malignity  in  their  natures,  which  taints 
all  their  conversation,  discovers  some  base  in- 
gredient in  the  motive  of  every  action,  however 
apparently  fair,  and  endeavours  to  describe 
every  error  in  judgment  or  taste  as  a  departure 
from  moral  propriety.  The  misfortunes  and 
foibles  of  their  neighbours  supply  to  them  the 
place  of  intellectual  food,  and  they  discuss 
them  with  a  zest  which  is  scarcely  conceivable 
to  persons  who  belong  to  a  higher  rank  of  hu- 
manity. I  have  contemplated  human  nature 
in  almost  all  her  different  shapes ;   but  from  the 
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aspect  which  she  here  exhibited,  I  turned  away 
with  unmitigated  disgust . 

I  fear  that  this  description  will  appear  exag- 
gerated to  those  who  have  not,  like  myself,  had 
an  opportunity  of  experiencing  the  reality. 
That  the  reader  may  form  his  own  opinion,  I 
will,  in  addition  to  the  specimen  which  I  have 
already  given,  repeat,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recol- 
lect it,  a  conversation  which  took  place  during 
a  morning-visit  at  Lady  Calendar's. 

There  were  five  or  six  present  besides  my- 
self, and  the  first  subject  laid  upon  the  dissect- 
ing-board  was  a  beautiful  girl.  Some  one  hav- 
ing remarked  that  she  had  been  much  admired 
at  a  ball  the  preceding  evening — "  I  don't  see 
that  there  's  any  thing  so  remarkably  beautiful 
about  her,"  said  Mrs.  Badcock ;  "  she  ''s  a 
pretty-looking  girl  enough,  but  her  manners 
are  quite  unformed,— she  has  not  the  least  the 
air  of  a  girl  of  fashion.'' 

"  O,  but  did  you  observe  her  dress  ?"  cried 
Miss  Crosbie ;  "  why  she  was  almost  naked ; 
at  least,  bare  half-way  down  her  shoulders  ;  and 
then  her  petticoats  so  short — I  absolutely  heard 
the  men  disputing  about  the  colour  of  her  gar- 
ters.   I  felt  quite  distressed  for  her,  poor  thing  I 
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such  an  exposure,  and  she  seemingly  not  a  bit 
aware  what  a  figure  she  was !" 

"  It  isn't  the  girl's  fault,""  rejoined  Miss 
Collins;  "  consider  how  ill  he  has  been 
brought  up.  Her  mother,  you  know,  is  the 
silliest,  vainest  woman  in  the  world ;  and,  if 
report  speaks  true,  something  worse  in  her 
youth.  Mrs.  Harrison  lives  opposite  to  them ; 
and  such  scenes  as  she  tells  me  she  witnesses,  I 
never  heard !  There 's  Miss  Seymour  sitting 
at  the  window  all  the  day,  talking  and  laugh- 
ing with  the  men  as  they  pass  by ;  and  her 
maid  all  the  while  reading  some  trashy  novel  to 
her.  Then  Mrs.  Seymour,  poor  foolish  woman ! 
is  going  about  and  puffing  her  daughter,  and 
saying,  '  Did  you  ever  see  any  thing  so  beauti- 
ful as  Ehza  ?'  " 

"Scandalous!"  said  Lady  Calendar:  "a 
girl  like  her,  who  hasn't  a  shilling,  should  be 
brought  up  to  be  a  good  housewife,  and  be 
taught  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  mother  ;  then 
she  might  get  some  respectable  man  to  marry 
her.  I  haven't  patience,  when  I  see  beggars 
set  up  with  romance,  and  airs,  and  nonsense  ; 
they  generally  go  to  the  dogs  in  the  end,  and 
they  don't  deserve  to  be  pitied." 
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"  Very  true  indeed,  Lady  Calendar !''  said 
Mrs.  Marlow.  "  I  wish  all  mothers  had  your 
sound  and  rational  notions  of  education,  and 
then  we  should  have  less  vice  and  wickedness. 
I  know  I  wouldn't  for  the  world  that  my 
daughters  were  like  Miss  Seymour ;  I  'm  al- 
ways telling  them  that  they  have  nothing  to  look 
to  but  their  own  merit.  And  indeed,  to  give  the 
poor  creatures  their  due,  they  are  excellent 
dutiful  girls ;  they  know  that  they  are  penni- 
less, and  that  my  means  are  small ;  and  they 
never  desire  any  thing  extravagant  or  above 
their  pretensions; — as  to  Sophia,  IVe  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  getting  her  to  go  out,  she 
is  so  fond  of  home." 

"  You  are  very  right,"  returned  Lady  Ca- 
lendar, "  and  prove  yourself  to  be  a  sensible 
woman,  in  bringing  up  your  children  with  hu- 
mility; that  is  the  surest  way  to  get  them  taken 
notice  of  by  those  whose  good  word  would  be 
an  advantage  to  them." 

"  By  the  by,"  said  Mr.  Crony,  "  can  any 
one  tell  me  who  is  that  fine  girl  that  Miss 
Palsgrave  takes  about  with  her.'^  she  was  at  the 
ball  with  her  last  night." 

"  O,  that  was  Miss  Hewitt,  I  suppose." 

"  And  who  is  Miss  Hewitt,  pray  ?'' 
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"  Really,  I  can't  exactly  tell  you  ;  the  ac- 
count which  Miss  Palsgrave  gives  of  her  is,  I 
believe,  that  she  is  the  daughter  of  an  officer  ; 
and  that  her  parents  died,  leaving  this  child  to 
her  care  and  protection."  This  was  spoken 
with  a  tone  and  manner  which  imported  that 
more  was  meant  than  met  the  ear. 

"  The  daughter  of  an  officer  !"  repeated  Mr. 
Crony,  smiling;  "  and  I  suppose  Miss  Pals- 
grave was  a  particular  friend  of  this  gallant 
hero's,  and  adopted  his  child  out  of  pure  regard 
to  him." 

A  giggle  circulated  through  the  room  at  this 
conjecture. 

"  O  fie,  you  naughty  man  !"  said  Mrs.  Bad- 
cock  ;  "  how  can  you  be  so  slanderous  V 

"  Slanderous  !"  cried  Mr.  Crony.  "  I  appeal 
to  Lady  Calendar  if  I  uttered  any  thing  slan- 
derous ?  did  I  say  that  this  pretty  girl  was  a 
little  indiscretion  of  Miss  Palsgrave's  ?  Upon 
my  honour,  Mrs.  Badcock,  it's  a  great  shame 
of  you  to  put  such  a  construction  upon  my 
innocent  words."  Here  there  was  a  great 
laugh. 

"  He  !  he  !  he  !"  chuckled  Lady  Calendar. 
"  Indeed,  Mr.  Crony,  I  acquit  you  of  any  thing 
like  a  slanderous  insinuation  ;  on  the  contrary, 
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I  think  you  perfectly  open  and  intelligible  to 
the  meanest  capacity.     He  !  he  !  he  !" 

"  I  think  Miss  Palsgrave  and  Miss  Hewitt 
are  very  like,"  said  Mrs.  Badcock ;  "I  don't 
know  whether  it  ever  struck  you." 

"  Like  !"  said  Miss  Crosbie  ;  "  they  are  the 
image  of  each  other,  as  far  as  an  old  person  and 
a  young  one  can  be  so." 

They  were  drawn  off  this  scent  by  an  excla- 
mation from  one  of  the  party  who  was  standing 
at  the  window. 

"  Here  is  old  Sir  Charles  Symmons  and  his 
young  wife,  as  usual,  in  that  phaeton;  he 
watching  her  as  a  cat  watches  a  mouse,  to  see 
that  she  does  not  exchange  glances  with  any 
of  the  men  who  are  lounging  about,  and  she 
the  very  picture  of  ill-temper ; — do  look." 

This  invitation  brought  several  to  the 
window. 

"  What  a  miserable  couple  !"  said  Mrs.  Bad- 
cock.  "  He  married  her  to  have  an  heir,  in  which 
he  has  been  disappointed ;  and  she  married  him 
to  be  Lady  Symmons :  she  abominates  him, 
poor  man  !  and  would  certainly  go  off  and  leave 
him,  if  she  was  not  in  hopes  of  his  soon  dying 
and  leaving  her  his  fortune ;  because,  you  know, 
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if  she  were  to  behave  ill,  and  a  divorce  ensued, 
the  settlement  would  be  void." 

"  They  live  like  cat  and  dog,  I  'm  told,"  said 
Miss  Crosbie :  "  she  abuses  him  to  his  face  like 
a  pickpocket,  and  says  that  he  lives  only  to  tor- 
ment her." 

"  How  shocking  !^'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Marlow. 
"  Poor  Sir  Charles  !  I  think  he 's  greatly  to  be 
pitied." 

"  I  don't  think  he 's  a  bit  to  be  pitied,"  re- 
joined Lady  Calendar ;  "  it 's  his  own  fault ; 
why  did  he  marry  a  dirty,  low-bred  music-mis- 
tress ?  I  don't  blame  the  woman  for  insult- 
ing and  despising  the  fool  who  raised  her  from 
the  scum  of  the  earth ;  I  wish  every  man  may 
be  served  in  the  same  manner  who  marries  be- 
neath himself." 

This  sentiment  was  received  with  unanimous 
approbation.  What  passed  subsequently  I  can- 
not report,  as  at  that  period  I  took  my  leave, 
and  I  dare  say  that  my  absence  afforded  them 
a  fertile  subject  of  conversation  in  the  delin- 
quencies of  Sir  Matthew  Sydenham. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Many  days  did  not  elapse  after  my  inter- 
course with  Mr.  Auriol,  before  I  paid  him  my 
promised  visit.  The  poet's  residence  was  si- 
tuated about  three  miles  from  M ;  but  as 

there  were  two  or  three  small  houses  scattered 
about  in  the  direction  which  he  had  pointed 
out  as  his  abode,  I  was  obliged  to  inquire 
which  of  them  he  occupied.  For  this  purpose, 
I  stopped  at  a  peasant's  cottage  in  the  vicinity. 
The  good  woman,  one  of  those  clean  and  com- 
fortable English  housewives  whom  I  delight  to 
contemplate,  informed  me  that  Mr.  Auriol's 
habitation  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on, 
and  called  to  one  of  her  children  to  be  my 
guide.  It  occurred  to  me,  that  she  might  be 
able  to  give  me  some  farther  notion  of  the  sin- 
gular character  which  I  was  about  to  explore, 
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and  I  therefore  asked  her  if  she  was  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Auriol  ? 

"  O  dear,  yes,  Sir  V  answered  the  woman, 
"  we  knows  Mr.  Auriol  uncommon  well." 

*'  Has  he  been  long  in  these  parts  ?" 

"  No,  Sir,  not  so  long ;  about  two  year,  an't 
it,  Tom  ?" 

"  Three  year  come  Michaelmas,  mother,"  re- 
plied the  boy. 

"He  leads  a  very  lonely  sort  of  a  life  here, 
does  he  not  ?" 

"  O,  uncommon  lonesome,  Sir;  he  don't  never 
see  a  living  soul,  as  I  know  of,  except  the  poor 
folk  about  here ;  some  on  um  do  say  that  he 
a'n't  exact  in  his  right  mind,  poor  gentleman ! 
— but  perhaps,  Sir,  you  knows  more  about 
Mr.  Auriol  than  we  do.?"  This  was  uttered 
in  an  inquiring  tone,  as  if  she  suspected  that  I 
could  elucidate  the  mystery  which  appeared  to 
hang  over  her  extraordinary  neighbour. 

"  No,  indeed,"'  said  1,  "  I  am  not  much  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Auriol, — but  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  him." 

"  Ay  sure.  Sir ;  it  a 'n't  none  of  our  business, 
of  course,  to  talk  of  our  betters  ;  but  then, 
when  people  got  tongues,  poor  people  as  well 
as   rich,    they  will   speak  their  minds.     Some 
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on  um  do  think  that  heVe  been  crossed  in 
love,  and  sarfnly  it  do  seem  strange,  for  a 
gentleman,  young  and  comely  like  Mr.  Auriol, 
to  live  all  by  himself,  in  this  lonesome  kind  of  a 
manner.  Then,  others  do  say,  they  think  he 
got  summut  on  his  mind,  because  he^s  often 
been  seen  by  labouring  men  in  places  ever  so 
far  off,  a  beating  of  his  forehead,  and  clasping 
of  his  hands,  and  taking  on  so,  you  can't 
think.  Why  sometimes,  on  the  stormiest  nights, 
when  you  wouldnH  turn  a  dog  out  of  doors,  he 
do  go  out  and  walk  on  the  hill ;  my  husband 
have  often  heard  un  as  he"'s  been  returning 
home  from  his  work,  speaking  loud  as  if  out  of 
a  book.  Then  again,  some  of  our  folk  say, 
that  he's  a  Papist,  because  he's  never  seen  at 
church  or  meeting.'' 

"  And  what  is  your  own  opinion  of  him  ?" 
said  I. 

"  Why,  Sir,  for  my  part,  I  do  think  he  a'n't 
neither  one  nor  t'other  ;  he's  as  kind  and  good 
a  gentleman  as  ever  lived,  I  do  believe ;  and  as 
to  his  being  wrong  in  his  head,  I'm  sure  'tis  no 
such  thing.  He  do  come  here  sometimes,  and 
sit  for  a  matter  of  an  hour,  talking  all  the 
while  as  rational  and  as  kind  like,  as  if  we 
were  his  equals ;    and,   for  his  living  here,   I 
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daire  say  he  got  his  own  reasons  for^'t,  which 
a'n't  nothing  to  nobody  but  hisself.  How- 
some  ver,  I  didn't  ought  to  say  any  thing  against 
the  gentleman,  for  a's  a  good  friend  to  me  and 
my  family/' 

I  found  that  this  was  all  the  information 
concerning  the  poet,  which  I  could  glean  from 
the  cottager's  wife;  so  wishing  her  good  morn- 
ing, I  followed  the  guidance  of  the  little  boy, 
to  AurioFs  residence. 

We  arrived  at  our  destination  in  a  few 
minutes.  It  was  indeed  such  an  abode  as  fancy 
would  conceive  for  a  poet,  but  one  that  the 
snug  and  well- conditioned  verse-maker  of  these 
times  would  be  seriously  sorry  to  occupy,  how- 
ever enthusiastically  he  might  aspire  after  it  in 
his  works.  The  cottage — for  of  course  it  was  a 
cottage — was  a  very  rustic  building,  and  appa- 
rently capable  of  accommodating  no  more  than 
two  or  three  persons.  It  was  situated  a  little 
higher  than  the  middle  of  a  lofty  and  precipi- 
tous hill,  and  was  defended  from  the  winds, 
which  are  continually  raving  about  such  high 
places,  by  a  file  of  stout  trees,  which  formed 
the  advanced  guard  of  a  plantation  extending 
upward  from  thence  to  the  summit  of  the  de- 
clivity.    Beneath,  expanded  a  vast  champaign, 
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in  some  parts  richly  wooded  and  watered,  and 
bounded  in  the  far  western  horizon  by  the  sea. 
It  was  some  time  before  any  notice  was  taken 
of  the  repeated  applications  for  admittance 
which  I  made  with  my  stick,  there  being 
neither  knocker  nor  bell  at  the  door.  At 
length,  the  upper  of  the  two  front  windows 
was  slowly  opened,  and  an  antique  female  head 
cautiously  protruded  therefrom,  in  order  to  re- 
connoitre. 

*'  What  would  ye  please  to  have  T^  inquired 
a  tremulous  voice  from  the  head. 

"Is  Mr.  Auriol  at  home  ?''"'  interrogated  I  in 
return. 

The  old  lady  did  not  answer  immediately, 
but  scrutinized  me  closely,  as  if  a  person  of  my 
figure  was  a  phenomenon  which  she  had  never 
before  seen  ;  and  indeed,  I  believe,  such  was  the 
fact.  Presently,  however,  a  thought  seemed  to 
strike  her,  for  she  muttered  to  herself,  "  Lord 
ha  mercy  on  me  !  that's  well  minded ;"  and 
then  addressing  me  aloud, — 

"  Is  your  name  Sir  Something  Summut,  Sir  ?'''' 

"  It  is  so,"  I  replied. 

"  O  then,  you  be  to  come  in,"  said  she,  with- 
drawing her  head  and  closing  the  window,  "  and 
to  bide  here  till  Mr.  Auriol  do  come  back." 
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The  old  lady  then  came  down  and  opened 
the  door. 

"  Tom,""*  said  she  to  my  companion,  "  run  up 
into  the  wood  directly,  child,  and  tell  Mr.  Au- 
riol  that  the  gentleman's  come ;  d'ye  mind  what 
I  say  ?" 

"  Yes  ma'am,"  returned  the  boy,  and  scam- 
pered away. 

"  Please  to  walk  in,  Sir,"  said  the  venerable 
domestic,  "  and  Mr.  Auriol  will  be  here  pre- 
sently." And  as  she  spoke,  she  ushered  me  into 
the  parlour  and  retired. 

The  apartment  in  which  I  found  myself 
was  evidently  the  sanctum  of  the  poet.  The 
walls  were  hung  round  with  some  handsome 
prints,  by  Fuseli.  The  bookcase  was  occu- 
pied exclusively,  as  far  as  I  could  observe,  by 
works  of  imagination,  comprising  all  the  es- 
teemed poets.  The  table  was  covered  with 
books,  manuscripts,  and  scraps.  Before  the 
chair  where  he  had  been  sitting,  lay  a  volume 
of  Collins,  open  at  the  Ode  to  Fear,  which  he 
had  showed  his  good  taste,  by  marking  in 
several  places  with  vehement  strokes  of  admi- 
ration. A  volume  of  Ossian  also  lay  contigu- 
ous, open,  and  marked  at  the  following  passage, 
which  I  then  read  for  the  first  time,  and  which, 
E  2 
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I  think  to  this  day,  is  the  most  vivid,  short  de- 
cription  of  a  scene  of  desolation,  that  is  to  be 
found  in  any  author. 

"  I  have  seen  the  walls  of  Balclutha,  but 
they  were  desolate ;  the  fire  had  resounded  in 
the  hall,  and  the  voice  of  the  revel  is  heard  no 
more.  The  stream  of  Clutha  was  removed 
from  its  place  by  the  fall  of  the  walls  ;  the 
thistle  shook  there  its  lonely  head;  the  moss 
whistled  to  the  wind,  the  rank  grass  whistled 
to  the  wind ;  the  fox  looked  out  from  the 
windows,  the  rank  grass  of  the  wall  waved 
round  its  head."" 

Contiguous,  also,  was  a  common-place  book, 
which,  I  must  confess,  I  could  not  restrain  my 
curiosity  from  opening.  It  contained  poetical 
extracts  in  great  number,  but  each  ranged  un- 
der its  own  department  of  the  imagination. 
Reversing  the  book,  and  opening  it  at  the  other 
side,  I  found  a  chaos  of  things,  the  offspring  of 
our  poet's  own  fancy.  Here  was  a  rough  col- 
lection of  incidents  to  be  worked  (as  was  noted) 
into  a  poetical  tale.  There  v^^as  a  plain  prose 
statement  of  some  observation  or  fancy,  the  raw 
material  of  some  fine  description  or  metaphor. 
In  other  pages  were  traced  interesting  and 
mournful  pictures ;    they   were  memoranda  of 
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his  own  feelings  and  aspirations,  confidential 
communications  made  to  that  book  upon  which 
he  never  suspected  that  any  other  eye  than  his 
own  would  rest.  I  must  transcribe  one  page, 
which  comprised  most  of  the  various  elements 
of  the  book.  In  making  this  disclosure,  I  trust 
that  I  do  not  commit  a  breach  of  honour ;  for 
the  singular  individual  who  is  the  subject  of  it 
having  been  many  years  dead,  and  being  now 
introduced  by  me  under  a  fictitious  name,  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  original  of  this  sketch  will  be 
recognised  by  any  person  into  whose  hands  this 
book  may  fall. 

"Rough  sketch  poem.  —  Scene,  Cape  Wrath, 
or  in  that  direction.  Vide  map. — Lady  on 
w^atch-tower,  looking  for  bark  of  lover — speck 
appears  in  distant  horizon  of  ocean — discovered 
to  be  bark  of  lover — appearance  of  the  malig- 
nant spirit  of  the  storm,  and  gathering  of  his 
terrible  ministers  to  destroy  daring  invader  of 
waste  dominions,  (describe) — Lady  in  great 
distress— waves  white  kerchiefs  clasps  tremb- 
ling hands— strains  tearful  eyes — bark  tossed 
on  horns  of  mountain-billows,  like  plaything  of 
storm — darts  down  into  yawning  abyss  and  is 
seen  no  more — Lady  shrieks,  and  rushes  in 
despair  to  beach — finds  dead  body  of  lover — 
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sinks  down  upon  same — raven  hair,  marble 
brow,  floating  garment,  &c.  (describe) — Lady 
dies,  (or  goes  mad,  or  takes  the  veil.) 

"  The  failure  of  my  first  attempt  must  not 
discourage  me  from  exerting  all  my  energies  in 
the  construction  of  the  great  work,  upon 
which  are  to  be  embarked  all  the  hopes  of 
fame  which  I  have  cherished  from  my  youth 
upward.  Grant  me  the  use  of  my  corporeal 
and  mental  faculties,  until  after  the  completion 
of  that  work,  and  then  I  am  at  thy  disposal,  O 
Spirit,  whatever  thou  art,  that  governest  the 
world.  If  that  vast  attempt,  upon  which  is  to 
be  concentrated  all  the  faculties  I  possess,  place 
me  in  the  rank  of  divine  poets,  my  business  in 
this  world  is  performed  ;  and  if  I  fail,  life  will 
have  no  joy  capable  of  balancing  its  burden. 
But  I  will,  I  must  succeed  ;  for  I  feel  within  me 
those  divine  aspirations  and  that  consciousness 
of  power,  which  never  yet  deceived  its  pos- 
sessor. 

"  Mem.  Whenever  I  have  in  contemplation 
any  remarkable  part  of  the  work  to  search  out, 
recollect  and  set  before  my  eyes  every  passage 
of  a  similar  nature  which  any  of  my  illustrious 
predecessors  have  left,  and  then  I  can  neither 
write   meanly,   nor   commit   plagiarisms.     Re- 
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peruse  carefully  Burke's  book  ;  B.  says,  terror 
is  the  grand  source  of  the  sublime.  The  great 
work  will  abound  in  such  objects." 

I  would  have  transcribed  more  into  my 
pocket-book  ;  but  I  had  scarcely  written  thus 
much,  when  Auriol  entered  the  room.  He 
greeted  me  warmly,  and  was  evidently  much 
flattered  by  my  visit.  He  hoped  that  I 
had  received  his  book,  which  he  had  sent 
according  to  promise.  I  answered  in  the 
affirmative. 

"  But  you  have  not  yet  had  leisure  to  look 
into  it .?""  inquired  he  rather  anxiously. 

"  I  have  read  it,"  answered  I,  "  and  many 
parts  more  than  once." 

"  Indeed !"  cried  he  with  a  flushed  cheek, 
"  that  is  a  flattering  report  ;  but  I  must  entreat 
that  you  will  let  me  have  your  stern  and  un- 
biassed opinion  of  the  book." 

"  Be  assured  that  I  shall  give  you  my  real 
opinion.  Your  work,  I  think,  displays,  in  a  few 
passages,  a  poetical  genius  of  an  order  second 
only  to  the  highest ;  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
I  can  discern  in  it  a  capability  w^hich,  if  duly 
disciplined  and  improved,  may  raise  you  to  the 
first  rank.  But  it  is  to  me  obvious,  that  you 
have  so  saturated  yourself  with  the  great  au- 
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thors,  that  you  have  insensibly  made  your  ge- 
nius subservient  to  theirs;  and  your  book  is  con- 
sequently, to  the  superficial  eye,  nothing  better 
than  a  series  of  plagiarisms,  which  I,  however, 
can  clearly  detect  to  be  involuntary.  But  this 
nevertheless  is  your  most  fatal  error  ;  for  the 
critic,  as  well  as  the  general  reader,  takes  up  a 
poem  by  an  unknown  author,  with  no  favour- 
able disposition,  and  if  he  finds  in  the  first 
page,  or  any  which  he  may  casually  open,  in- 
different, or,  what  is  worse,  imitative  poetry,  he 
flings  the  book  aside,  or  condemns  the  author, 
without  farther  reading,  as  a  servile  copyist. 
If  then  you  wish  to  become  an  excellent  poet, 
as  you  must  wish,  possessing,  as  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  you  do,  the  first  essential  requisite 
within,  it  is,  in  my  poor  opinion,  expedient  that 
you  should  study  poetry  less,  and  the  subjects 
of  poetry  more.  Contemplate  nature  material 
and  moral ;  celebrate  her  according  to  your 
own  genius  and  feelings,  without  being  solici- 
tous about  the  manner  with  which  Shakspeare 
or  Milton,  Gray  or  Pope,  would  treat  the  mat- 
ter in  hand.  Above  all,  I  should  say  to  you, 
by  reading,  observation,  and  reflection,  cultivate 
taste,  which  will  restrain  you  from  extravagance, 
and  teach  you  to  avoid  what  is  too  common  or 
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mean  for  the  dignity  of  the  Muse.  Your  Pe- 
gasus, believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  is  a  very  noble 
animal,  but  at  present  he  performs  freaks  which 
no  well-trained  steed  would  commit,  or  experi- 
enced rider  allow.  Let  me  then  again  recom- 
mend to  you  the  continual  use  of  a  strict  curb, 
until  you  have  effectually  subdued  the  wild 
spirit  of  your  steed,  and  cured  him  of  his  dan- 
gerous propensities. 

"  You  see  I  have  thus,  according  to  your  de- 
sire, expressed  my  real  sentiments ;  for  which 
I  can  expect  no  other  return  from  you  than 
has  been  made  since  the  Archbishop  of  Grenada 
by  all  authors,  to  all  critics,  when  the  latter 
have  complied  with  a  similar  request  by  using 
the  same  candour." 

"  If  1  could  be  convinced,""  answered  the 
poet,  who  had  eagerly  listened  while  I  was 
speaking — "  if  I  could  be  convinced  that  you 
are  as  sincere  in  your  commendation  as  you  are 
in  your  strictures,  1  should  derive  from  what 
you  have  said,  a  consolation  to  which,  since 
the  publication  of  my  book,  I  have  been  a 
stranger." 

"  Then  be  assured  of  the  sense — of  the  very 
high  sense  that  I  entertain  of  your  genius ;  at 
the  same  time,  I  will  not  conceal  from  you,  that 
e5 
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I  think  your  faults  are  of  a  very  serious  nature, 
and  that  much  care  and  patience  will  be  requi- 
site to  eradicate  them,  and  that  your  present 
situation  is  not  adapted  to  the  accomplishment 
of  that  important  object." 

"  How  ? — in  what  respect  ?" 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  I,  "  but  you  have  not 
seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world  ?" 

"  No,  thank  Heaven  !  '  returned  Auriol,  "  I 
have  ever  shrunk  from  intercourse  with  it,  for 
I  have  no  interests  in  common  with  its  sordid 
concerns,  of  which  I  hear  the  report,  as  the 
peaceful  peasant  hears  the  far-off  roar  of  the 
battle.  I  am  content  to  dwell  in  solitary  com- 
munion with  Nature,  and  occasionally  to  revel 
in  those  bright  and  beautiful  visions  to  which 
my  own  imagination  can  transport  me." 

"  And  of  what  are  these  visions  composed  ? 
Tell  me  truly  ;  do  they  not  frequently  represent 
to  you  ambition  gratified,  fame  accomplished  ? 
do  you  not  see  yourself  among  a  crowd  the 
noted  one  ?  the  finger  of  admiration  pointed  at 
you  ?  and  eager  eyes  strained  to  catch  a  distant 
glimpse  of  the  divine  poet  ?  do  you  not  hear 
the, quick  whisper,  '  That  is  he  !'  the  voice  made 
eloquent  in  your  praise  ?  the  murmurings  and 
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the  acclamations  of  the  multitude  more  soul- 
stirring  than  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  ?" 

The  flushed  cheek  and  illumined  eye  of  the 
poet  proved  how  truly  I  had  conjectured. 

"  Yet,"  I  resumed,  "  you  affect  to  despise 
that  world  whose  applause  you  die  for.  Is  not 
this  an  inconsistency  ?"" 

"It  may  be  so,"  answered  the  poet,  "but 
I  have  never  considered  the  matter  in  that  light. 
I  have  strong  affections,  which  I  seldom  submit 
to  a  process  of  reasoning  before  I  follow  their 
guidance,  although,  by  neglecting  that  precau- 
tion, I  doubt  not  that  I  am  frequently  led 
Into  absurd  inconsistencies.  From  the  world,  I 
turn  away  with  disgust,  because  the  little  ex- 
perience that  I  have  had  of  it  is  sufficient  to 
convince  me  that  its  character  is  selfish,  un- 
feeling, and  base.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  intolerable,  that  a  being  endowed 
with  divine  faculties  should  plod  through  this 
weary  existence  undistinguished,  and  be  swept 
along  with  the  common  herd  into  the  ocean  of 
oblivion.'^ 

"  I  admire  your  ambition,''  returned  I,  "  and 
I  am  anxious  that  it  should  be  gratified,  be- 
cause I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  founded  in  ge- 
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iiius.  But  I  fear  that  this  happy  consumma- 
tion will  never  be  attained,  if  you  suffer  your 
talents  to  remain  hid  in  a  napkin,  and  neglect 
taking  them  abroad  into  the  world,  without 
which  they  cannot  be  productive.  The  father 
of  verse,  who  sang 

'  The  immortal  deeds  of  heroes  and  of  kings,' 

appears  to  have  been  exposed  to  the  caprices  of 
Fortune  ;  who,  under  v/hatever  aspect  she  ap- 
pears, teaches  human  nature  more  perfectly 
than  any  other  preceptor.  A  greater  than  Ho- 
mer would  never  have  dreamed  of  the  master- 
pieces which  place  him,  without  compeer,  on  the 
loftiest  elevation  of  Fame,  had  he  acquiesced  in 
the  sober  life  of  his  fathers.  Milton,  who,  from 
his  earliest  years,  entertained  anticipations  of 
future  immortality  by  some  vast  poetical 
achievement,  did  not  prepare  himself  for  his 
groat  work  among  woods  and  dales,  but  tra- 
velled abroad  for  the  express  purpose  of  laying 
up  wisdom,  and,  upon  returning  home,  engaged 
in  employments  apparently  the  most  alien  from 
the  poetical  character.  It  was  not  until  he  had 
arrived  at  a  mature  age,  that  he  sat  down  to 
build   up    his  lofty   rhyme.      I    could   adduce 
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many  more  instances,  but  am  contented  with 
quoting  the  most  remarkable.'' 

"  What  you  say  is  undoubtedly  true,""  re- 
joined the  poet ;  "  but  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
attempt  becoming  the  poet  of  human  nature, 
for  which  my  habits,  disposition,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  my  genius,  if  indeed  I  am  gifted  with 
one,  render  me  incompetent.  Besides,  that  field 
is  already  fully  occupied.  What  human  pas- 
sion or  affection  has  not  been  celebrated  under 
every  different  form  and  modification  in  which 
it  can  be  developed  by  poets,  to  compete  with 
whom  would  be  a  rash  and  unprofitable  enter- 
prise ?  Shakspeare  himself  has  exhausted  al- 
most all  the  passions.  No,  Sir  Matthew,  I 
cannot  think  of  entering  this  crowded  arena ;  I 
must  endeavour  to  explore  some  yet  undisco- 
vered region  of  poesy,  over  which  I  may  range 
uncontrolled  by  the  tyranny  of  vulgar  critics, 
and  unchecked  by  the  fear  of  coming  in  contact 
with  any  former  occupant.  Into  the  labyrinth 
of  the  human  heart  I  shall  never  attempt  to 
enter." 

"  It  is  impossible,"  said  I,  "  for  me  to  divine 
what  new  path  your  Muse  will  discover;  but  I 
would  only  suggest  to  you,  that,  in  choosing 
your  subject,  it  would  be  expedient  for  you  not 
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Utterly  to  disregard  the  taste  and  temper  of 
the  public,  whose  approbation  you  seek;  and 
it  is  perhaps  questionable,  whether  those  un- 
earthly visions  which  have  such  charms  for  you 
will  find  any  sympathy  in  their  bosoms." 

"  I  do  not  write,''  returned  Auriol,  *"  for 
popular  applause.  If  I  am  appreciated  by  a 
few  in  my  own  time,  I  leave  my  fame  with  con- 
fidence to  posterity.  I  do  not  desire  to  be 
puffed  and  praised  like  the  charlatans  who 
usurp  the  name  of  poet  in  the  present  day. 
The  author  of  Paradise  Lost  and  II  Penseroso 
was  slightly  known  as  a  poet  while  he  lived  ; 
and  Lord  Bacon,  the  wisest  of  mankind,  was 
so  convinced  of  the  injustice  or  neglect  of  a 
contemporary  age,  that  he  said  of  himself, 
'  I  leave  my  fame  to  posterity,  after  a  few 
years  shall  have  passed  by.'  Therefore, 
though  I  was  at  first  bitterly  mortified  by 
the  failure  of  my  book,  I  was  soon  recon- 
ciled to  its  fate,  when  I  recollected  that  it 
came  out  under  obstacles  which  no  first  work 
could  be  expected  to  surmount.  I  had  no  ac- 
quaintance with,  or  interest  among  the  literary 
world:  my  publisher  was  obscure,  and  knew 
not  how  to  push  my  book  into  notice ;  it  was 
scantily   advertised ;   and  when  it   appeared,  I 
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had  no  friend  to  mention  it  in  society.  These 
untoward  circumstances,  combined  with  its  own 
intrinsic  demerits,  were  sufficient  to  weigh  it  to 
the  ground.  In  my  next  attempt,  I  shall  be 
more  severely  circumspect, — to  print  nothing  of 
which  I  doubt  the  excellence ;  and  I  shall  en- 
deavour sedulously  to  avoid  those  faults  which 
you  have  so  kindly  taken  the  trouble  to  point 
out  to  me.  As  to  the  course  of  education  which 
you  recommend  to  me — I  mean  with  respect  to 
abandoning  my  solitude,  although  I  am  not  in- 
credulous of  its  expediency, — I  fear  that  I  can- 
not bring  myself  at  present  to  adopt  it.  I  am 
afflicted  with  wretched  health,  and  that,  together 
with  the  wayward  and  fitful  temper  which  is 
partly  natural  and  partly  contracted  by  my 
solitary  habits,  would,  I  am  sure,  incapacitate 
me  for  reaping  the  advantages  which  I  doubt 
not  are  to  be  derived  from  an  intercourse  with 
the  world.  To  you,  Sir  Matthew,  I  am  thank- 
ful—nay, grateful  for  the  interest  which  you 
have  expressed  for  my  success,  and  for  the  ex- 
cellent counsel  which  you  have  given  me  in 
order  to  promote  it. — I  am  the  more  impressed 
by  your  disinterested  kindness,"  he  proceeded 
with  a  tremulous  voice,  •'  because  I  am  unac- 
customed to  it;  for  I  am  a  desolate  and   un- 
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loved  being,  Sir,  whose  death,  were  it  to  occur 
to-morrow,  would  not  moisten  a  single  eye." 
Here  he  paused  for  a  few  seconds — "  But  it 
matters  not,  for  I  have  long  since  been  en- 
tirely devoted  to  Fame,  although  there  was  a 
time  when  I  yearned  to  give  the  social  affections 
a  share  in  my  heart." 

"It  generally  happens,"  answered  I,  "  when 
ambition  gets  admittance  to  the  breast,  that, 
like  the  rod  of  Aaron,  it  swallows  up  all  the 
inferior  passions.'' 

To  this  remark  Auriol  made  no  reply,  and  I 
rose  to  take  my  leave. 

"  I  should  not  like  to  lose  sight  of  you,"'  said 
the  poet,  "  but  I  can  scarcely  hope  that  you 
would  feel  any  inducement  to  cultivate  my 
acquaintance." 

I  assured  him  very  warmly  and  sincerely  to 
the  contrary. 

"  Well  then,"  said  he,  "  will  you  gratify 
me  by  becoming  my  companion  for  a  few  days  ? 
I  can  give  you  homely,  but  I  think  comfortable 
accommodation  in  my  cottage." 

I  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  promised  to  be 
with  him  the  ensuing  week. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


I  HAD  now  been  a  fortnight   at  M ,  the 

good  people  of  which,  who,  as  I  before  men- 
tioned, had  at  first  shrunk  back  amazed  at  the 
splendour  of  my  fashionable  and  profligate  re- 
putation, gradually  became  accustomed,  and 
at  length  perfectly  reconciled  to  my  presence. 
The  commotion  occasioned  by  my  unexpected 
arrival  did  not  subside,  for  a  rumour  got  abroad 
that  it  was  my  intention  to  make  some  stay  at 
the  place.  In  consequence  of  this  understand- 
ing, the  inhabitants  began  to  regard  me  in  a 
new  light.  Mothers,  who  had  shuddered  at  such 
a  wicked  libertine,  and  daughters,  who  would 
have  thought  it  sin  even  to  look  at  me,  now  be- 
gan to  change  their  note.  My  enormous  vices 
dwindled  into  follies  and  failings  incident  to 
my  situation,  under  the  extenuating  tongue  of 
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indulgent  matrons,  who  thought  a  Baronet  with 
twenty,  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  thousand  a-year 
(for  so  was  my  fortune  variously  misrepresent- 
ed,) a  great  match.  The  damsels  declared 
that  I  was  the  most  elegant  man  they  had  ever 
seen,  and  so  far  from  my  '  wildness**  (such 
was  now  the  gentler  substitute  for  "  unprin- 
cipled profligacy,")  being  a  disadvantage,  it 
was  rather  a  recommendation,  for  they  took 
their  stand  on  the  excellent  old  proverb,  —  "A 
reformed  rake  makes  the  best  husband.^'  Con- 
sequently, both  mothers  and  daughters  were 
ravenous  after  me.  My  mother  declared  that 
she  was  not  suffered  to  enjoy  a  moment's  peace ; 
for  her  acquaintance,  and  among  them  people 
whom  she  scarcely  knew,  were  continually  as- 
sailing her  on  my  account ;  all  desiring  to  be 
presented  to  me, — the  greater  number  giving 
her  broad  hints  to  do  them  that  favour,  some 
directly  soliciting  an  introduction.  She  was 
overwhelmed  also  with  retaining  fees  for  her 
interest,  in  the  shape  of  china,  game,  &c.  from 
the  elder  ladies,  while  the  misses  brought  offer- 
ings of  their  own  handy  work,  —  embroidered 
collars,  pincushions,  work-baskets,  and  such 
like.     A  welcome  visiter  was   I  to  the  mercers 
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and  milliners  of  the  place,  who  certainly  were 
never  before  in  such  extensive  requisition,  for 
the  anxious  mothers  were  all  employed  in  fur- 
bishing up  their  Georgianas,  or  Julias,  or  So- 
phias, with  every  artificial  embellishment  which 
their  means  could  afford.  Many  parties  were 
of  course  made  for  me,  and  frequently,  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  a  mamma  has  found  it  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  stimulate  the  sluggish  generosity 
of  her  less  sanguine  and  more  provident  spouse, 
who  was  reluctant  to  embark  an  expensive  out- 
lay of  champagne,  claret,  &c.  in  the  desperate 
speculation  of  catching  a  man  who  had  been 
six  months  upon  town. 

But  the  maternal  tricks  which  were  practised 
here,  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  profound 
and  ingenious  scheme  of  policy  which  a 
thorough-bred  London  matron  exhibits.  At 
dinner,  I  was  placed  next  the  young  lady  who 
was  marked  out  for  my  wife.  During  her  ab- 
sence, the  old  lady  took  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
patiating on  her  amiability  ;  she  was  placed  at 
the  harp  to  show  off  her  figure ;  she  was  sta- 
tioned at  the  piano  to  play  and  sing  till  she 
was  hoarse  ;  her  drawings  were  strewed  on  the 
round  table.     Such  were  the  rude  and  simple 
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expedients  by  which  the  unsophisticated  mis- 
tresses of  M did  not  deem  it  impossible  to 

entrap  Matthew  Sydenham. 

But  if  there  were  many  who  considered  my 

sojourn  at  M as  a  godsend,  there  were,  on 

the  other  hand,   some  who  wished  me  at   the 

devil  rather  than  at  M .     These  were   they 

who  were  about  the  person  of  my  mother,  and 
who  were,  very  naturally,  persuaded  that  I  had 
no  other  object  in  visiting  the  place  than  to 
mar  their  plans.  Mrs.  Mitchell,  especially, 
seemed  to  consider  me  as  her  natural  enemy  ;  a 
disposition  which  was  betrayed  in  many  shapes, 
but  more  decidedly,  in  my  opinion,  by  the  ex- 
ternals of  overdone  politeness  which  she  ob- 
served toward  me.  Possessing,  as  she  did,  al- 
most exclusively  the  ear  of  Lady  Sydenham, 
this  ingenious  person  employed  all  her  influence 
in  fretting  av/ay,  by  constant  insinuations  to 
my  disadvantage,  the  small  portion  of  affection 
which  my  mother  might  still  retain  for  her 
graceless  son.  In  this  endeavour  she  certainly 
had  every  success ;  for,  if  my  unexpected  visit 
to  M '  afforded  her  little  pleasure,  my  pro- 
tracted stay  was  obviously  irksome  to  Lady 
Sydenham.  Insensible  as  I  was,  I  could  not 
help   feeling    somewhat    annoyed   at   this   un- 
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natural  conduct  in  so  near  a  relative,  although 
to  herself  I  did  not  appear  to  take  notice  of  it. 
She  seldom  invited  me  to  her  house  ;  and  when 
I  visited  her,  as  I  did  for  a  short  time  daily,  I 
usually  found  Mrs.  Mitchell  in  the  room. 
While  I  was  present,  the  conversation  was 
languid  and  restrained ;  and  it  was  evidently  a 
relief  to  both  parties  when  I  rose  to  withdraw. 
During  the  last  few  days  when  I  called,  Mrs. 
Mitchell  was  absent ;  and  my  mother's  manner 
had  acquired  a  slight  peevishness  in  addition  to 
its  ordinary  frigidity.  I  asked,  where  was  Mrs. 
Mitchell ;  "  for,"  said  I,  "  I  have  not  latterly 
seen  her  upon  duty  ?''"' 

This  contemptuous  expression  having  risen 
to  my  lips,  I  was  tempted  at  the  moment  to 
give  it  utterance. 

"  I  don't  understand  what  you  mean,  Mat- 
thew," replied  my  mother,  "  by  Mrs.  Mitchell 
being  upon  duty.  I  think  the  circumstance  of 
that  lady  being  my  particular  friend,  should 
have  screened  her  from  your  sneers, — at  least, 
it  is  not  quite  delicate  to  speak  contemptuously 
of  her  in  my  presence.  I  don't  know  what  can 
be  your  motive ;  but  your  jealousy  and  dislike 
of  that  excellent  woman  is  plain,  even  to  her- 
self, as  is  proved  by  this  note  which  I  received 
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from  her  this  morning,  in  answer  to  one  from 
me  begging  to  know  why  I  had  not  seen  her 
lately.  I  am  sure,  dear  soul,  she  is  the  comfort 
of  my  life — I  know  not  what  I  should  do  with- 
out her." 

I  opened  the  note  which  my  mother  pushed 
toward  me,  and  read  as  follows : 

"  MY  DEAREST  LADY  SYDENHAM, 

"  Many,  many  thanks  for  your  kind  and 
affectionate  note.  I  am  grieved  that  you  should 
attribute  the  circumstance  of  my  not  calling  on 
you  since  Monday,  to  neglect  of  so  kind  and 
valued  a  friend.  Nothing  less  than  the  sus- 
picion of  ingratitude  and  want  of  affection  to 
you,  which  no  consideration  could  induce  me 
to  lie  under  for  a  single  moment,  would  over- 
come my  reluctance  to  disclose  to  you  the  real 
cause  of  my  absence  from  your  house.  The 
fact  is,  I  lament  to  find  that  I  am  not  agreeable 
to  the  son  of  my  dear  Lady  Sydenham.  Sir 
Matthew's  aversion  to  me  has  been  manifested 
by  such  unequivocal  symptoms,  that  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  come  in  contact  with  him  ;  he 
seems  to  look  upon  me  as  an  interloper,  and  a 
person  attached  to  you  from  interested  motives, 
which  is  very  galling  to  my  feelings,  when  my 
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conscience  acquits  me  of  any  such  views;  for 
God  knows,  my  friendship  for  you  is  of  the 
sincerest  and  most  disinterested  kind. 

"  In  making  this  explanation,  which  I  would 
on  no  account  have  done  had  any  thing  less 
than  our  friendship  been  at  stake,  I  am  far 
from  having  any  intention  to  accuse  Sir  Mat- 
thew Sydenham  ;  my  wish  is  only  to  exculpate 
myself.  You,  my  beloved  friend,  must  be 
amply  compensated  by  the  society  of  your  dear 
son  for  the  loss  of  my  poor  company. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dearest  Lady  Sydenham, 
and  believe  me  ever  your  most  affectionately 
attached  friend, 

"  Caroline  Mitchell.'' 

I  laid  this  precious  document  on  the  table 
with  no  other  comment  than  was  expressed  by 
the  curl  of  my  lip. 

"  Ay,  you  may  sneer,"  said  my  mother, 
"  but  it  is  very  hard  to  be  deprived  of  my 
friends,  because  you  choose  to  insult  them." 

"  You  shall  no  longer  complain  of  me,  ma'am," 
answered  I,  "  as  an  interrupter  to  your  enjoy- 
ment of  Mrs.  Mitchell's  or  any  other  friend's 
society,  for  I  shall  leave  M in  two  days." 

"  I  think  you  are  right ;  it  is  much  fitter  for 
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you  to  be  residing  at  your  own  house,  and  be 
doing  good  to  your  tenantry,  than  idling  at  a 
watering-place.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for 
coming  to  see  me,  and  only  pray,  Matthew,  that 
by  the  time  I  see  you  again,  you  may  have 
abandoned  the  vicious  life  you  have  hitherto 
led." 

And  thus  we  parted.     I  never  saw  my  mo- 
ther again. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


The  day  after  I  had  bidden  adieu  to  my 
mother,  I  set  off  on  foot  for  Auriol's  cottage. 
My  servants  and  travelling  incumbrances  I  left 
at  the  Hotel,  having  mentioned  that  I  should 
be  absent  for  a  few  days,  and  having  desired 
my  valet  to  pack  up  two  or  three  changes  of 
linen  in  a  small  portmanteau,  for  which  I 
would  send. 

On  arriving  at  my  destination,  after  a  some- 
what long  but  pleasant  and  healthful  walk,  I 
found  the  poet,  to  whom  I  had  intimated  by  a 
messenger  a  few  hours  previously  my  intended 
visit,  alone  in  his  little  parlour,  with  a  book 
open  before  him,  upon  which  he  seemed  to 
have  been  intently  occupied. 

After  we  had  exchanged  greetings,  I  asked 
him  what  was  the  subject  of  his  present  study. 
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He  answerd  that  it  was  Othello,  and  that 
he  had  lately  been  turning  his  serious  attention 
to  Shakspeare. 

"  I  would  rather  see  you  studying  him,"' 
said  I,  "in  some  populous  city  or  busy  scene 
of  life,  than  among  these  sequestered  hills. 
When  combined  with  actual  observation  and 
experience,  Shakspeare  is  an  invaluable  auxili- 
ary to  teach  you  a  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  of  human  nature,  and  every  other  impor- 
tant branch  of  the  education  of  a  poet.  It  is 
neither  his  heavenly  poetry,  nor  his  sumptuous 
wit,  but  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  hu- 
man nature,  which  exalts  the  illustrious  Bard 
of  Avon  so  incalculably  beyond  any  other 
which  hath  at  any  time  existed.  There  are  a 
few  prodigious  instances  of  wit  which  have 
come  very  near,  if  not  actually  attained,  his 
standard  of  excellence.  His  poetry,  though 
it  has  never  been  surpassed,  has  been  occasion- 
ally equalled  by  one  or  two  of  the  inspired.  But 
in  his  knowledge  of  man,  Shakspeare  is  un- 
rivalled and  unapproachable.  To  him  was  re- 
vealed the  whole  machinery  of  human  nature, 
of  which  his  Hamlet,  Lear,  Othello,  and  Mac- 
beth, are  so  many  perfect  models.  He  did  not, 
like  less  gifted  authors,  supply  from  his  imagi- 
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nation  the  deficiencies  of  an  inaccurate  know- 
ledge of  the  reality ;  but  every  characteristic 
expression  uttered  by  the  dramatis  personae 
harmonizes  with  nature. 

"  Shakspeare,"  I  proceeded,  observing  that 
Auriol  listened  to  me  attentively,  "  has  been 
termed  the  Poet  of  Nature;  and  it  may  be 
added,  that  subsequent  poets  have,  for  the 
most  part,  copied  nature  from  him  at  second- 
hand ;  and  not  a  few  have  imitated,  in  water- 
colours,  the  powerfully-executed  and  never- 
fading  pictures  of  the  great  master.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  happy  that  Shakspeare  flourished 
at  the  exact  time  that  he  did ;  for  it  is  possible 
that  even  his  splendid  genius  might  have  fail- 
ed to  penetrate  the  gloom  of  the  preceding  age; 
and,  had  he  lived  at  a  later  period,  the  free 
and  vigorous  development  of  his  powers  might 
have  been  restrained  by  the  bonds  and  liga- 
tures which  modern  taste  and  criticism  have  im- 
posed upon  the  youthful  genius,  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  it  elegant  and  symmetrical.'*^ 

"  If  it  be  not  a  silly  question  to  ask,*"  said 
Auriol,  "  which  of  his  productions  is,  in  your 
opinion,  the  finest  specimen  of  his  genius  ?" 

"  It   is  difficult,"    I  replied, — (the  gracious 
reader   will,    I    trust,  in   consideration  of  the 
f2 
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infrequency  of  such  intrusions  upon  his  pa- 
tience, and  of  the  assurance  that,  vipon  this 
topic,  I  speak  con  amove,  pardon  me  for  here 
giving  at  length  the  opinions  upon  an  abstract 
and  worn-out  subject,  which  I  expressed  to  a 
friend  in  private  conversation,) — ''  it  is  difficult, 
when  so  many  of  his  plays  are  of  transcendent 
excellence,  so  to  reckon  up  the  several  claims 
of  each,  as  to  be  enabled  to  assign  the  pre- 
eminence of  merit  to  one  above  the  rest ;  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that,  in  the  work  which 
you  have  now  before  you,  he  discloses  to  us  his 
nearest  approach  to  omniscience  with  respect  to 
the  moral  constitution  of  mankind.  The  mise- 
rable passion  which  it  is  the  poef  s  object  there 
to  illustrate,  constitutes  the  business  of  the 
play.  We  are  shown  the  first  inception  of 
jealousy  in  the  bosom  of  the  Moor  :  we  behold 
it,  growing  and  strengthening,  until  it  becomes 
intolerable  to  its  possessor.  Never  did  an  in- 
dividual work  with  greater  science  and  skill 
upon  human  nature  than  lago,  who,  whether 
the  high-minded  Othello,  the  generous  Cassio, 
or  the  silly  Roderigo,  be  his  subject,  displays 
the  same  abilities,  although  used  as  the  occa- 
sion may  require,  with  more  or  less  art  or  deli- 
cacy,  and   always   with    the   same   discretion. 
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The  effects  of  lago's  machinations  on  the  Moor 
are  admirably  pourtrayed ;  and  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  that  the  third  scene  of  the 
third  act  of  Othello  is  the  finest  piece  of  dra- 
matic writing  extant.  I  should  exhaust  your 
patience  were  I  to  indulge  in  remarks  upon  the 
several  merits  of  this  miraculous  production. 
All  is  hope,  fear,  anger,  pity,  sympathy,  and 
anxiety,  from  the  commencement  to  the  conclu- 
sion,— and  thus  it  exhibits  the  chief  indication 
of  a  good  play;  for  the  interest,  whether  of  the 
reader  or  spectator,  is  never  suffered  to  lan- 
guish. In  one  word,  I  know  not,  at  this  mo- 
ment, any  work  of  any  kind,  which  exhibits  so 
intimate  an  acquaintance  with  the  human  heart 
as  the  play  of  Othello."" 

"  How  superior  to  every  other  is  the  fame  of 
a  poet  !"  exclaimed  Auriol.  "  Military  glory 
has,  in  all  its  cases,  a  sameness,  and  commands, 
rather  than  wins  our  admiration.  Oratory  has 
its  present  triumph,  but  a  poor  and  imper- 
fect fame ;  and  even  the  statesman  has  but  an 
unstable  renown,  for  the  passions  and  diversi- 
ties of  opinions  among  men  will  prevent  his 
merits  from  being  brought  to  a  universal  stand- 
ard; and  the  policy  which  the  present  time 
may  applaud,  a  succeeding  age  may  execrate. 
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But  the  inspiration  of  the  poet  is  univer- 
sally acknowledged.  He  speaks  the  language 
of  nature,  which  can  never  become  obsolete. 
His  fame  is  definite— it  has  its  foundation  in 
every  bosom  ;  for  the  perceptions,  the  feelings, 
the  wishes,  and  the  deeds  of  mankind,  are  the 
subjects  which  he  exhibits,  attired  by  his  own 
celestial  fancy,  and  adorned  with  all  the  em- 
bellishments of  language.  Virgil  will  ever  be 
dearer  to  us  thr*,n  Caesar,  and  Horace  more  sin- 
cerely esteemed  than  Cicero." 

"  The  fame  of  a  poet,"  Answered  I,  "  is,  in- 
deed, illustrious,  but  that  of  a  statesman  I 
must  maintain  to  be  paramount ;  the  utile  et 
dulce  is  the  proper  form  of  expression,  not  the 
dulce  et  utile.'''' 

"  Certainly,"  returned  Auriol,  ''  the  minister 
who  intently  studies  and  honestly  endeavours 
to  promote  the  public  good,  has  the  high  fame 
of  a  benefactor  of  mankind ;  but  still,  I  cannot 
consider  that  fame  to  be  preferable  which  is 
built  on  the  sandy  foundation  of  politics.  A 
man  devotes  his  talents,  energies,  health,  and 
happiness  to  the  accomplishment  of  some  mea- 
sure or  system,  in  which  he  at  length  succeeds. 
When  his  health  or  his  power  is  declining, 
you   may    see   the   vultures    of  envy,   malice, 
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and  hatred  hovering  about  him,  and  watching 
until  death  or  vicissitude  shall  have  stricken 
him  from  his  high  place,  that  they  may 
spring  upon  their  prey,  and  make  his  reputa- 
tion a  feast,  upon  which  they  may  batten.  His 
party,  deprived  of  their  leader  and  master-spirit, 
is  scattered  to  the  winds.  His  rival,  a  man 
inferior  perhaps  to  himself  in  genius,  and  of  a 
depraved  ambition,  succeeds  to  his  power,  and 
destroys,  before  its  merits  can  be  proved,  the 
machinery  which  his  predecessor  had  con- 
trived, with  such  pains  and  art,  and  had  set 
at  work  with  such  difficulty. 

"  Or  suppose  the  patriot  to  go  down  to  his 
grave  full  of  years  and  of  honour, — is  his  fame 
securely  established  ?  O,  no  !  may  not  one  of 
those  shocks  to  which  the  political  world  is 
subject  occur,  and  demolish  his  elaborate 
structure  before  time  can  have  made  its  ruins 
venerable  ?  Could  the  statesman  look  from 
his  grave,  and  behold  this  consummation  of 
his  labours,  anxieties,  and  miseries,  would  he 
not  bitterly  repent  his  useless  cares,  and  wish 
that  he  had  spent  his  life  in  peaceful  and 
happy  obscurity  ? 

"  But  now,  turn  away  from  this  stormy  and 
comfortless   scene,"   continued   the  enthusiast, 
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"  to  gaze  on  a  more  serene  and  celestial  picture. 
Behold  a  being  so  free  from  the  sordid  interests 
which  engross  mankind,  and  so  exquisite  in  the 
refinement  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  organ- 
ization, that  he  appears  a  native  of  some  purer 
sphere,  and  a  visiter  only  to  this  nether  world. 
To  him,  earth's  weary  spirits  fly  for  a  holiday 
from  their  care,  and  are  led,  under  his  guidance, 
through  the  celestial  regions  of  fancy,  to  be 
amused  for  a  while  with  visions  of  unattainable 
happiness.  All  other  renown  is  subject  to 
change;  but  the  beautiful  star  of  the  poet's 
fame,  elevated  above  the  passions  and  preju- 
dices of  humanity,  is  ever  in  the  ascendant, 
shining  with  a  bright  and  steady  lustre." 

Auriol  spoke  with  a  fervour  which  might 
have  been  expected  from  such  a  character, 
descanting  on  the  subject  of  his  eternal  contem- 
plation. I  could  not,  however,  suppress  an 
internal  smile,  as  I  listened  to  his  romantic 
description  of  a  poet,  than  whom,  as  he  is  gene- 
rally found,  there  exists  not  a  more  unpoetical 
animal. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


The  reader  must  not  suppose  that  I  was 
ironical  in  my  praise  of  Auriol's  capabilities. 
Through  clouds  of  extravagancies  and  absurdi- 
ties, arising  from  an  overweening  imagination 
and  neglected  judgment,  which  his  book  exhi- 
bited, I  could  discern  genius  struggling,  as  it 
were,  to  emancipate  itself,  and  occasionally 
emitting  one  of  those  rays  which  no  false  light 
can  imitate. 

Virtue  or  genius,  under  whatever  form  I  met 
with  them,  (and  it  is  seldom,  God  wot,  that  I 
have  found  either,)  always  commanded  my 
deepest  respect  and  admiration ;  indeed,  the 
only  emotion  of  sorrow  that  I  am  apt  to  ex- 
perience is,  when  I  see  the  one  depraved,  or  the 
other  unprofitably  dissipated.  To  prevent  the 
latter  probability  in  the  instance  of  Auriol, 
F  5 
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co-operated  with  my  desire  of  examining  into 
so  singular  a  character,  in  inducing  me  to  cul- 
tivate his  friendship.  This  was  easily  gained  : 
it  required  but  the  semblance  of  an  interest  in 
his  fame  to  win  his  unsophisticated  and  gene- 
rous heart ;  so  that  our  acquaintance  was  not 
older  than  three  days,  when  we  conversed  with 
the  confidence  of  intimacy.  It  was  my  object 
to  detach  him  from  those  habits  of  seclusion 
and  morbid  rumination,  which  were  ruining  his 
genius.  This  was  a  difficult  task  at  his  age, 
when  the  pliability  of  youth  has  given  place  to 
the  rigidity  of  manhood.  Whenever  I  urged 
upon  him  the  expediency  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  world,  he  listened  to  me  with 
reluctance,  and  at  length  bade  me  cease  advert- 
ing to  the  subject.  I  did  not  hesitate  to  ask 
him  the  cause  of  his  childish  and  obstinate 
repugnance  to  the  society  of  his  species. 

"  You  think,"  answered  he,  "  that  I  am 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  world,  and  that  I  have 
taken  up  some  groundless  prejudice  against  it. 
You  are  mistaken  : — I  have  been  deceived  by  the 
woman  1  loved,  and  the  friend  I  trusted. 
Were  not  these  trials  enough  to  disgust  me 
with  mankind  ?  But  my  experience  did  not 
end  here  ;  I  have  been  a  spectator  of  the  heart- 
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lessness  and  vanity  of  the  world,  of  which  I 
have  seen  enough  to  convince  me  that  I  have 
nothing  in  common  with  it. 

"  Perhaps,"'  proceeded  he,  after  a  pause, 
"  you  will  have  patience  to  listen  to  some  ac- 
count of  my  intercourse  with  the  world  ;  and 
then  you  may  judge  whether  I  was  hasty  or 
unreasonable  in  taking  a  disgust  to  it." 

"  You  will  gratify  me  highly,"  answered  I, 
"  by  telling  me  as  much  of  your  past  life  as  you 
may  be  disposed  to  communicate." 

"  There  is  no  passage  in  my  life,"  resumed 
the  poet,  "  which  I  would  wish  to  suppress, 
nor  does  my  story  contain,  I  believe,  any  extra- 
ordinary features. 

"  I  may  as  well  begin  in  the  regular  way,  by 
telling  my  birth  and  parentage.  I  was  born 
about  eight-and-twenty  years  ago.  My  father 
was  the  youngest  son  of  Lord  Auriol,  and  a 
man  of  dissipated  habits.  He  married  my 
mother  for  her  fortune,  which  he  soon  spent 
I  was  the  only  offspring  of  that  very  unhappy 
union.  My  parents  separated  while  I  was  an 
infant ;  and  my  mother  being  suffered  to  retain 
me,  I  was  bred  up  by  her  until  my  tenth  year, 
when  death  deprived  me  of  the  only  being  by 
whom  I  have  ever  been  beloved.     I  was  then 
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sent  to  a  school  in  Yorkshire,  where  I  was  suf- 
fered to  remain,  neglected  and  miserable,  during 
eight  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  period  I 
was  put  in  possession  of  a  small  competency, 
which  had  been  reserved  to  me  by  the  marriage- 
settlement  of  my  parents.  Thus,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  I  became  my  own  master ;  for  my 
father,  between  whom  and  myself  little  inter- 
course had  ever  subsisted,  had  been  killed  in  a 
duel  two  years  previously. 

"  The  period  of  childhood,  which  is  said  to 
be  the  happiest  in  the  life  of  man,  had  been  to 
me  utterly  joyless ;  nor  did  I  enter  upon  man- 
hood with  brighter  prospects.  I  had  early  be- 
come subject  to  the  melancholy  which  is  said  to 
be  incident  to  genius,  and  this  was  encouraged 
by  my  forlorn  and  dreary  situation  ;  so  that 
when  I  found  myself  cast  upon  the  world,  with- 
out friend  or  protector,  I  wept  in  bitterness  of 
spirit,  for  I  thought  that  a  more  v^^retched  con- 
dition than  mine  t;ould  scarcely  be  allotted  to  a 
human  being. 

"  Literally,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with 
myself,  I  accepted  the  invitation  of  a  relative, 
my  mother's  elder  sister,  who  was  resident  at  a 
fashionable  watering-place,  and  whom  I  had  not 
seen  since  I  was  an  infant,  she  having  lived  on 
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the  Continent  for  many  years  past.  I  was 
elated  at  the  idea  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
one  so  near  in  blood,  for  I  hoped  to  bestow 
upon  her  some  part  of  those  importunate  affec- 
tions, which,  for  want  of  an  object  to  wreak 
themselves  upon,  were  creating  in  my  heart  a 
morbid  despondency.  But  I  was  disappointed 
in  this,  as  I  have  regularly  been  in  every  other 
wish  that  I  have  formed.  My  aunt  received 
me  with  none  of  that  tender  kindness  which  I 
had  fondly  anticipated.  She  went  through  the 
form  of  an  embrace  ;  declared  that  she  was  de- 
lighted to  see  me  ;  and,  after  taking  a  glance 
or  two  at  my  person,  remarked,  that  I  only 
required  an  air  of  fashion  to  make  me  a  very 
handsome  young  man.  '  Which,''  she  pro- 
ceeded, '  we  shall  soon,  I  hope,  be  able  to 
accomplish."* 

"  '  Of  that  there  can  be  little  doubt,  if  Mr. 
Auriol  has  the  benefit  of  your  instruction  and 
example.  Miss  Biddulph,'  said  a  lady  who  was 
present,  and  who,  I  afterwards  understood,  was 
the  stipendiary  friend,  or  humble  companion, 
of  my  aunt. 

"  '  You  have  fortunately  come  at  a  very 
good  time,"*  resumed  my  aunt,  '  for  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  gaiety  going  on  here  now,  and  I 
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know  every  body  in  the  place — that  is,  every 
body  who  is  worth  knowing.  To-night  you 
must  accompany  me  to  the  rooms,  to  be  intro- 
duced to  all  my  acquaintance.'' 

"  My  aunt,  I  soon  discovered,  plumed  her- 
self upon  being  a  woman  of  fashion.  Fashion 
was  the  goal  to  which  she  aspired,  and  every 
other  feeling  was  absorbed  by  that  vain  ambi- 
tion. Her  established  residence  was  at  Chel- 
tenham, where  she  had  the  greatest  influence, 
and  was,  consequently,  the  most  happy.  She 
was  continually  inculcating  to  me  maxims  of 
politeness ;  and  rebuking  me  with  severe  and 
contemptuous  language  when  I  forgot,  or  ne- 
glected them.  She  worried  me  about  my 
quizzy  and  vulgar  v^ays  ;  and  when  I  innocently 
committed  a  breach  of  etiquette,  (as  I  dare  say 
I  often  did,)  declared  that  she  was  ready  to 
sink  through  the  floor  with  shame ;  that  I  not 
only  injured  myself,  but  brought  disgrace  upon 
her  by  my  ungentility.  These  lectures  at  first 
wearied,  and  afterward  disgusted  me. 

"  You  will  ask  why  I  continued  her  guest  in 
spite  of  these  annoyances  ?  You  shall  hear. 
That  I  was  not  disposed  to  improve  m}'^  ac- 
quaintance with  any  of  the  gay  people  whom  I 
met  at  the  fashionable  parties,  you  will  easily 
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believe.  I  rather  shunned  the  large  and  pro- 
miscuous assemblies,  and  sought  society  in 
quieter  and  more  select  coteries.  To  them  I 
obtained  ready  access,  for  they  were  usually 
given  by  old  ladies,  with  whom  I  was  a  fa^ 
vourite,  because  I  paid  them  more  attention 
than  they  were  accustomed  to  receive  from 
young  gentlemen. 

*'  I  was  present  one  evening  at  a  very  small 
party  of  this  description,  when  I  was  intro- 
duced to  a  young  lady,  who  would  have  at- 
tracted notice  for  this,  if  no  other  reason,  that 
to  her  the  whole  of  a  sofa  was  appropriated 
on  which  she  lay  extended.  This  rather  singu- 
lar posture  had  been  previously  accounted  for 
by  the  hostess,  who  told  me  that  the  young 
lady  had  a  spine  complaint,  and  that  she  was 
consequently  not  permitted  to  sit  up  for  any 
length  of  time.  But  Miss  Warburton  was  a 
style  of  person  who  could  not  but  attract  ob- 
servation under  whatever  circumstances  she 
was  seen.  Her  face  was  eminently  beautiful, 
not  so  much  from  regularity  of  feature,  as  the 
vivid  expression  which  it  wore.  Her  eyes  were 
of  dark  hazel,  wearing  sometimes  a  satirical 
and  even  wicked,  at  others,  a  mild  and  rather 
pensive  expression.     Her  nose  was  cast  in  the 
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Grecian  model;  and  she  had  a  Hebe  mouth, 
When  she  sat  upright,  as  she  did  for  a  few 
minutes  to  take  tea,  her  form,  though  in  a 
loose  dress,  indicated  fine  proportions,  and  alto- 
gether, I  had  never  before  seen  so  splendid  a 
creature.  How  different  was  she  from  the  pert, 
giggling,  vapid  girls  to  whom  I  had  been  ac- 
customed !  how  I  congratulated  myself  on  hav- 
ing met  with  such  a  charming  exception  to 
her  sex  !  At  the  same  time,  I  felt  a  boyish 
shyness  of  talking  to  her ;  but  she  saw  my  dif- 
fidence, and,  giving  me  the  encouragement  which 
I  required,  I  took  a  seat  by  the  side  of  her 
sofa. 

"  Being  no  proficient  in  that  light  skirmish- 
ing of  wit  and  nonsense  which  is  called  small- 
talk,  I  always  felt  embarrassed  when  addressing 
a  young  lady ;  but  I  had  not  conversed  with 
Miss  Warburton  for  five  minutes,  when  I 
found  myself  utterly  free  from  this  uncomfort- 
able sensation.  Her  information  and  under- 
standing astonished  and  delighted  me,  while 
her  satire  and  wit  put  me  upon  my  mettle,  and 
I  talked  with  a  brilliancy  and  a  fluency  which, 
until  that  time,  I  was  unconscious  of  possessing. 
I  attached  myself  to  her  the  whole  evening  ; 
and  when  we  parted,  she  held  out  her  hand  to 
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me,  and  earnestly  desired  that  I  would  call  upon 
her. 

"  You  may  be  sure  I  could  not  sleep  for 
many  hours  after  I  had  retired  to  rest  on  that 
night,  for  my  mind  was  occupied  with  the 
image  of  the  fascinating  Miss  Warburton,  and 
with  recollections  of  the  lively  things  which  I 
had  said,  and  which  were  calculated  to  display 
me  to  advantage  in  her  eyes.  The  next  day  I 
could  scarcely  restrain  my  impatience  so  far  as 
to  wait  until  a  seasonable  hour  before  I  paid 
her  a  visit.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  I  had 
collected  some  information  respecting  her  from 
my  aunt.  I  learned  that  she  was  the  orphan 
of  Colonel  and  Lady  Sophia  Warburton ;  that 
her  age  was  about  two-and-twenty ;  and  that  an 
elderly  lady,  a  poor  relative,  lived  with  her  as  a 
duenna,  or  chaperon.  Well,  I  called  on  her, 
and  was  received  by  the  beautiful  Rosamond 
(for  that  was  her  name)  with  a  frankness  al- 
most amounting  to  cordiality.  Two  hours 
quickly  passed  in  the  most  animated  conversa- 
tion, and  I  quitted  her  more  dazzled  and  de- 
lighted than  before,  after  having  promised,  at 
her  request,  to  be  a  frequent  visiter.  I  was 
highly  elated  by  the  notice  of  this  accom- 
plished young  lady,  and  the  flattering  earnest- 
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ness  with  which  she  sought  my  society  ;  more 
especially  as  flattery  and  admiration  were  gra- 
tifications in  which  I  had  hitherto  been  seldom 
indulged. 

"  Not  to  be  prolix,  my  intimacy  with  Miss 
Warburton  rapidly  increased,  until,  at  length, 
scarcely  a  day  elapsed  without  my  seeing  her. 
I  used  to  go  to  her  after  breakfast,  and,  taking 
my  station  in  a  chair  beside  her  sofa,  frequently 
remained  there  till  the  dinner-hour.  To  be- 
come violently  enamoured  of  Miss  Warburton 
was  the  natural  consequence  of  my  intimacy 
with  that  captivating  person;  and  if  ever  any 
man  had  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  loved  by 
a  woman,  I  could  not  avoid  being  persuaded 
that  my  passion  was  returned  by  Rosamond. 
We  often  talked  of  love ;  and  she  expressed 
such  lofty  and  enthusiastic  sentiments  upon 
that  subject,  that  my  heart  was  filled  with 
tumultuous  joy,  as  I  listened  to  her.  She  de- 
scribed her  own  capability  of  loving,  as  almost 
supernatural ;  and  her  eyes  brightened,  and  her 
cheek  flushed,  as  she  spoke  of  the  devoted  con- 
stancy which  she  should  feel  toward  the  ob- 
ject of  her  aff'ections  : — her  great  business  would 
be  to  make  him  happy,  and  to  console  him 
under  every  grief;  a  smile  from  him  would  be 
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an  abundant  reward  for  all  her  cares  ;  and  his 
unkindness  would  break  her  heart.  When  I 
would  affect  to  doubt  these  protestations,  she 
would  look  up  in  my  face  with  a  gaze  of  elo- 
quent reproach,  the  purport  of  which  I  thought 
it  impossible  to  mistake.  On  the  other  hand,  she 
lamented  the  inconstancy  and  hypocrisy  of  man, 
and  the  small  share  of  his  heart,  divided  by 
ambition,  pleasure,  and  other  affections,  which 
could  be  afforded  to  woman. 

"  To  make  her  conquest  of  me  still  more  cer- 
tain, she  had  recourse  to  poetry,  for  which  she 
soon  perceived  my  earnest  passion.  She  made 
me  read  to  her  stories  of  love,  surrounded  by 
all  the  enchantment  of  romance ;  and  sometimes, 
when  in  the  midst  of  a  tender  scene,  she  would 
suddenly  bid  me  close  the  volume,  for  it  made 
her  melancholy  to  think  that  such  beautiful 
visions  could  never  be  realized.  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  reading  with  the  book  in  one  hand,  the 
other  being  held  between  those  of  Rosamond. 

''  Thus  matters  went  on  between  us  during 
two  months,  long  before  the  expiration  of 
which,  we  seemed  to  have  arrived  at  a  perfect 
understanding  of  each  other's  feelings,  although 
I  could  never  take  courage  explicitly  to  avow 
my  attachment.     At  length,  however,  my  timi- 
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dity  was  stimulated  by  the  near  approach  of 
an  event  which,  while  it  was  yet  distant,  I  had 
thought  little  about.  Rosamond,  being  now 
perfectly  cured  of  her  tedious  and  painful  ma- 
lady, had  no  excuse  for  delaying  her  return  to 
her  uncle,  Lord  Monaghan,  whose  house  was 
her  home.  I  could  not  suffer  her  to  depart 
without  procuring  from  her  own  lips  a  confes- 
sion of  reciprocal  attachment  ;  but  I  felt  myself 
so  agitated  whenever  I  attempted  to  come  to 
the  point,  that  I  was  obliged  eventually  to 
abandon  the  endeavour,  and  to  write  what  I 
could  not  speak ;  on  paper,  therefore,  I  poured 
out  my  feelings,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  ro- 
mance. O  what  a  fool,  what  a  beast  I  was,  to 
suffer  myself  to  be  so  gulled  by  a  heartless 
devil,  who  only  sought  to  gratify  her  vanity, 
and  perhaps  made  my  raptures  a  subject  of 
amusement  to  her  friends  and  companions  !  I 
cannot  bear  to  think  of  it.  Although  nearly 
ten  years  have  passed  away  since  I  wrote  that 
absurd  letter,  the  bare  thought  of  it,  even  now, 
fills  me  with  shame  and  vexation  !  Well,  Sir, 
what  answer  do  you  think  I  received  from  this 
woman  ?  You  shall  see ;  your  own  eyes  shall 
be  witnesses,  and  then  you  shall  tell  me  whether 
my  folly  or  her  villany  were  the  greatest.""* 
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With  a  hand  trembling  under  the  influence 
of  angry  emotion,  Auriol  opened  a  drawer  of 
his  writing-table,  and,  from  a  packet  of  letters 
which  it  contained,  selected  one,  which  he 
handed  to  me.  The  following  were  the  con- 
tents of  this  document : — 

"MY  DEAREST  RANDAL, 

"  To  be  the  object  of  your  affections  would  be 
flattering  to  any  woman ;  and  you  may  conceive, 
therefore,  how  gratified  I  am  by  the  testimony 
which  your  letter  affbrds.  I  had  not  vanity 
enough  to  hope  that  I  could  excite  an  interest 
in  your  heart.  You  cannot  but  believe  that  I 
consider  you  very  different  from  the  rest  of 
mankind ;  yet  such  is  my  distrust  of  your  sex, 
and  such  is  my  avarice  of  love,  that  I  am  not 
yet  satisfied  of  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  your 
affection.  When  I  say  that  I  doubt  your  sin- 
cerity, imagine  not  that  I  suspect  you  of  feign- 
ing a  passion,  of  the  existence  of  which  you 
yourself  are  not  persuaded.  No  indeed,  dearest 
Randal !  I  know  you  to  be  too  honourable  and 
generous  to  trifle  with  the  feelings  of  any  one, 
but  I  think  it  possible  that  you  yourself  may 
be  deceived, — for  I  fear  you  have  not  known 
me  long  enough  for  love  to  take  root  in  your 
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heart ;  and  oh,  how  utterly  would  my  happi- 
ness be  blighted,  if,  a  short  time  after  our 
union,  I  should  find  that  your  aifection  was 
but  a  transient  caprice  !  Therefore  I  will  not 
consent  to  accept  your  vows,  lest,  hereafter, 
honour  should  compel  you  to  fulfil  an  engage- 
ment in  which  your  heart  was  no  longer  in- 
cluded. When  you  go  abroad  into  the  world, 
with  which,  on  account  of  your  youth,  you  can 
as  yet  have  had  little  intercourse,  you  will  see 
women  superior  to  me  in  every  respect,  and 
perhaps  one  among  them  will  inspire  the  reali- 
ty of  that  passion,  the  semblance  of  which,  it  is 
possible,  you  now  only  feel.  If  your  love  en- 
dure the  test  of  time  and  absence,  why  then — 
but  I  will  anticipate  nothing.  So,  adieu,  dear 
Randal,  and  believe  me  ever 

"  Your  most  affectionate, 

"R.  W. 
"  P.  S.    If  you  wisTi  to  see  me  before  I  go, 
you  must  come  this  evening,  as  my  departure 
takes  place  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Did  you  ever  read  any  thing  so  cold- 
blooded?" said  Auriol,  as,  after  having  pe- 
rused the  letter,  I  folded  it  up  and  returned  it 
to  him.    "  Did  ever  a  girl,  whose  heart  is  warm 
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with  love,  suffer  such  remote  calculations  and 
improbable  apprehensions  to  deter  her  from 
answering  a  passion  so  ardently  expressed  as 
mine  ?  But,  would  you  believe  it  ?  so  blinded 
was  I  by  passion,  that  I  did  not  see  through 
her  artifice ;  for  though  her  letter,  when  I 
opened  it  with  trembling  hands,  at  first  dis- 
appointed me,  as  being  very  different  from 
what  I  had  expected,  yet,  upon  reading  it  a 
second  time,  it  gratified  me  more  than  a  reply 
couched  in  the  same  strain  as  my  letter  could 
have  done.  I  admired  the  noble  disinterested- 
ness, and  intense  character  of  her  attachment, 
which  would  not  permit  her  to  take  advantage 
of  a  boyish  affection,  or  be  satisfied  with  a  love, 
which  was  not  commensurate  with  her  own. 
Such  was  my  infatuation  ! 

"  In  the  evening,  I  went  to  her,  and  found 
her,  for  the  first  time  since  we  had  become 
acquainted,  in  a  tight  dress  ;  I  never  saw  her 
look  so  splendidly  beautiful.  I  urged  my  suit 
with  passionate  earnestness ;  but,  in  return,  she 
only  dwelt  upon  the  arguments  contained  in 
her  letter.  When  we  parted,  her  eyes  glistened 
with  tears,  and  she  suffered  me  to  clasp  her  to 
my  bosom.'" 
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After  a  silence  of  a  few  seconds,  Auriol  pro- 
ceeded. 

"  About  six  weeks  after  our  separation,  I  was 
reading  the  newspaper,  when  a  paragraph  met 
my  eye,  which  absolutely  made  me  spring  from 
my  chair  with  astonishment.  Look,  there  it  is, 
—read  it." 

At  the  same  time  he  handed  me  a  newspa- 
per, which  he  had  just  before  taken  from  the 
drawer,  indicating  with  hisl^finger  the  part  that 
I  was  to  read.  The  paragraph  which  had  such 
an  electric  property  for  poor  Auriol,  occurred 
under  the  head  of  marriages,  and  was  in  pur- 
port, if  not  verbatim,  as  follows  : — 

"  On  Saturday,  by  special  licence,  at  the  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Monaghan,  by  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Frederick  Skeffington,  Viscount  Skeff- 
ington  to  Rosamond,  only  daughter  of  the  late 
Colonel  and  Lady  Sophia  Warburton,  and 
niece  to  the  noble  Earl.  After  the  ceremony, 
the  happy  pair  set  off  in  a  travelling  carriage 
and  four,  &c.*" 

"  You  may  perhaps  conceive,''  resumed  Au- 
riol, "  but  no,  you  cannot  conceive,  the  various 
emotions  with  which  this  intelligence  filled  my 
bosom.     I  was  alternately  swayed  by  indigna- 
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tion,  disgust,  shame,  and  last  and  least  of  all, 
disappointment,  for  it  did  not  amount  to  re- 
gret ;  but  indignation  and  disgust  were  the 
predominant  feelings  which  I  experienced.  So 
suddenly  and  so  strongly  did  they  act,  that 
they  swept  away,  with  the  force  of  a  whirlwind, 
almost  every  vestige  of  that  deeply-rooted  pas- 
sion of  love,  which  had  existed  in  full  vigour 
but  a  few  minutes  before.  Such  an  extraordi- 
nary moral  phenomenon  as  that  which  I  exhi- 
bited, has  perhaps  seldom  occurred.  She  had 
married  the  very  man  whose  person  and  mind 
she  had  often  ridiculed  to  me  ;  and  whose  ad- 
dresses, according  to  her  own  account,  she  had, 
more  than  once,  peremptorily  rejected.  My 
first  impulse  was  to  write  her  a  letter  full  of 
scorn  and  reproach ;  but,  on  calmer  reflection, 
when  I  was  enabled  to  regard  her  conduct  with 
an  unmixed  sensation  of  sovereign  contempt,  I 
thought  it  more  dignified  to  maintain  silence ; 
for  my  upbraidings,  so  far  from  paining,  would 
probably  give  her  pleasure,  because  they  would 
satisfy  her  of  what  she  before  doubted,  namely, 
my  strong  attachment.  I  have  of  course  had 
no  farther  communication  from  her ;  but  I  am 
told  that  she  is  in  London  every  season,  and 
VOL.   II.  G 
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a  person  of  distinction  in  the  fashionable  world. 
Perhaps  you  are  acquainted  with  her  ?''^ 

''  I  have  been  introduced  to  Lady  Skeffing- 
ton,"  answered  I,  ''  and  have  attended  her  par- 
ties, which  are  in  very  good  repute,  as  she  is 
much  admired  for  her  wit  and  beauty.  She 
has  lately  become  a  very  considerable  political 
intriguante ;  but  I  am  not  well  acquainted  with 
her." 

''  The  remainder  of  what  may  be  called  my 
story,  I  will  reserve  until  to-morrow,"  said  Au- 
riol,  "  if  you  are  not  content  with  what  you 
have  already  heard." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Time  passed  with  little  variety  at  Auriors 
cottage;  and  I  fear  the  reader  will  find  his 
sojourn  with  the  poet  rather  a  bore.  But  as 
I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  to  omit  that  part 
of  my  memoirs  which  gives  an  account  of  what 
was  said  and  done  during  my  visit  to  this 
remarkable  person,  let  the  reader,  if  he  finds 
ennui  stealing  upon  him,  ejaculate 

Aliquando  bonus  dormitat  Homems, 

and  take  a  bound  over  a  few  of  the  ensuing  , 

pages.  /  ♦  ^  ^"^ 

Auriol  and  I  consumed  a  great  part  of  every        (f-i^ 
day  in  rambling  about  together.       When   we 
were  within  doors,  during  the  intervals  of  read- 
ing or  conversation,  my  friend  would  entertain 
g2 
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me  with  his  musical  talents,  which  were  of  no 
mean  degree.  Next  to  his  mistress,  -Poetry,  he 
said  that  he  loved  her  sister,  Music.  The  instru- 
ments upon  which  he  played  were  the  harp 
and  guitar;  the  former  he  touched  with  a 
masterly  hand,  and  the  latter  he  used  as  an 
accompaniment  to  his  voice.  One  night,  while 
the  moon  was  shining  in  unclouded  brightness, 
I  found  him  reclining  on  the  sofa,  which  was 
drawn  close  beneath  the  open  window,  and  list- 
ening, with  half-closed  eyes,  to  a  wild,  faint, 
and  spirit- like  melody,  which  occasionally  dis- 
turbed the  deep  silence  of  the  hour.  Upon 
inquiring  whence  it  proceeded,  he  told  me  it 
was  from  an  ^olian  harp  which  he  had  placed 
outside  the  casement. 

"  I  sometimes  lie  here  for  hours,  in  the 
moonlight,"  said  he,  "  listening  to  the  mourn- 
ful and  unearthly  strains  which  the  wind  awa- 
Icens  in  passing  over  the  strings  of  that  instru- 
ment ;  and  much  of  the  poetry  which  I  value 
most  has  been  composed  under  its  influence.'"* 

"  How  very  beautiful  !''  cried  I,  for  I  had 
never  before  chanced  to  hear  the  instrument. 
'•'  A  poet  may  be  well  suffered  to  fancy  that 
some  spirit  sweeps  the  strings,  so  unsubstantial 
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and  unlike  all  other  music  are  the  sounds  which 
it  sends  forth." 

"  If,"  said  Auriol,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
suddenly  starting  from  one  subject  to  another, 
"  it  be  true,  as  philosophers  have  conjectured, 
that  the  moon  and  the  planets  are  inhabited 
worlds,  how  contemptible  appears  the  pride  of 
man,  and  how  insignificant  the  most  extensive 
renown  which  human  genius  can  achieve,  when 
it  is  confined  to  one,  and  that  not  among  the 
most  considerable  orbs  !  This  reflection,  when- 
ever my  mind  ponders  upon  it,  depresses  my 
spirits." 

"  A  little  farther  reflection  would,  I  think," 
answered  I,  "  cause  your  spirits  to  return  to 
their  level.  If  it  were  possible  for  any  human 
genius  to  extend  his  name  among  the  fiery 
people  of  Jupiter,  or  the  ghostly  inhabitants  of 
Saturn,  you  might  lament  that  your  fame  was 
cooped  up  within  the  narrow  limits  of  this 
earth.  But  as  you  know  that  to  be  imprac- 
ticable, it  is  an  error  to  think  it  not  worth 
while  to  become  as  distinguished  as  you  can. 
A  wise  and  a  generous  mind  will  make  the 
most  of  life,  by  improving  to  the  highest  per- 
fection,   of   which    they    are    susceptible,    the 
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faculties  of  which  he  finds  himself  possessed 
in  his  present  state.  If  he  accomplishes  this 
object,  what  may  not  the  sublime  doctrine  of 
immortality  entitle  him  to  expect,  when  the 
period  arrives  for  his  advance  to  another  de- 
gree of  existence !" 

"  If,  as  I  believe,"  returned  the  poet,  "  the 
highest  happiness  is  the  greatest  knowledge, 
what  a  glorious  prospect  does  the  doctrine  of 
immortality  hold  out  to  those  who  are  intel- 
lectually gifted  !  I  have  often  thought  that 
those  who  have  astonished  and  delighted  the 
world  with  their  genius,  are  they  who,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  are  destined  to  approach  the 
nearest  to  the  Deity,  after  passing  through, 
perhaps,  many  successive  and  probationary 
stages  of  illumination." 

"  It  is  certainly,"  I  replied,  "  a  gratifying, 
and,  as  far  as  conjecture  on  this  vast  and 
complicated  mystery  can  be  termed  probable, 
not  an  irrational  notion." 

"  That  every  person  who  leads  a  virtuous 
life,"  proceeded  Auriol,  "  should  be  exalted 
to  the  same  degree  and  species  of  felicity  in 
another  world,  appears  contrary  to  justice; 
for,  not  to  mention  the  great  disproportion  of 
deserts,   in   many   of  those  cases  where  there 
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is  an  equality  of  merits,  there  might  be  such 
a  disparity  of  intellect,  that  the  same  reward 
would  be  too  high  for  one,  and  not  sufficiently 
exalted  for  the  other.  How  these  difficulties 
are  disposed  of  by  Infinite  Wisdom — " 

"  It  is  absurd  for  us  to  attempt  inquiring,"" 
interrupted  I.  "  I  think  we  had  better  quit 
the  subject  at  once,  for,  if  we  pursue  it,  we 
shall  presently  be  floundering  in  the  depths  of 
theology/' 

"  It  is  true,  indeed,"  said  he,  "  that,  when- 
ever we  attempt  navigating  that  vast  ocean,  our 
best  reasons  are  but  vessels  without  a  rudder/' 

"  For  my  part,  I  always  had  a  distaste  to 
such  disquisitions,''  said  I,  "  because  they  ap- 
pear to  me  little  more  profitable  than  fighting 
with  the  wind.  Therefore,  I  have  very  philo- 
sophically made  up  my  mind  to  wait,  content 
and  patient,  until  the  period  arrives  when  I 
must  become  acquainted  with  these  mysteries, 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  not  to  suffer  myself  to  be 
disturbed  by  a  prurient  curiosity  which  cannot 
be  gratified." 

"  Curiosity,  do  you  call  such  a  desire  ?"  cried 
Auriol,  "  you  may  as  well  term  ambition  self- 
ishness. But  I  had  forgotten, — our  situations 
are    widely    different.     You   live   in    the   very 
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core  of  the  busy  world,  and  can  have  little 
time  to  think ;  I  live  in  solitude,  with  no  other 
society  than  my  own  thoughts.^' 

"  And  very  bad  company  they  become," 
said  I,  "  when  left  entirely  to  themselves :  the 
best  food  you  can  give  them  is  the  world;  but, 
if  the  only  nutriment  they  get  is  abstract  and 
empty  visions,  they  must  be  weak  and  feverish 
creatures,  especially  when  they  are  in  such  con- 
stant requisition."" 

To  this  remark  Auriol  made  no  reply,  but 
looked  rather  displeased.  Clouds  had  now 
gathered  over  the  moon,  and  the  little  harp 
outside  the  window  no  longer  discoursed 
eloquent  music  to  the  gentle  touch  of  ^Eolus, 
but  shrieked  with  discord,  at  the  rude  shocks 
of  his  more  boisterous  humour.  Drops  of  rain 
also  began  to  fall  slowly  and  heavily. 

"•  1  think,"  said  I,  "  you  had  better  take  in 
the  little  harp,  and  I  will  ring  for  lights,  for 
there  appears  to  be  a  storm  coming." 

"  That  is  certain,"  answered  Auriol,  who 
had  left  his  recumbent  posture,  and  was  stand- 
ing at  the  window,  looking  over  the  heavens  ; 
"  there  is  a  livid  tincture  upon  those  black 
clouds  in  the  horizon,  which  betokens  them  to 
be  breeding  a  storm." 
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"  Of  which  they  will  presently  be  delivered, 
for  the  groaning  has  commenced,^"'  rejoined  I, 
as  a  clap  of  thunder  from  a  distance  rolled  to- 
ward us. 

"  By  Jupiter!"  cried  Auriol,  in  an  ecstasy, 
as  a  flash  of  lightning  illumined  the  apart- 
ment, "  it  will  be  a  splendid  night.'^ 

At  the  same  time  he  caught  up  from  a  chair, 
upon  which  it  was  lying,  one  of  those  kerchiefs 
called  a  Belcher,  and  tied  it  over  his  mouth  and 
neck.  He  then  took  a  large  roquelaire  which 
lay  contiguous,  and  wrapped  it  around  his  per- 
son ;  and  as  he  put  on  his  hat,  called  to  me, 
"  Sydenham,  will  you  come  ?" 

'•  Come, — where  ?'"  interrogated  I,  who  had 
looked  on  these  proceedings  with  unfeigned 
admiration.  "  Where  the  deuce  are  you  going, 
in  such  weather  as  this  ?''  for  the  thunder  had 
now  become  louder  and  more  frequent,  and  the 
rain  poured  in  torrents. 

"  To  the  top  of  the -hill,  from  which  you 
may  have  a  full  view  of  the  storm  ;  you  may 
never  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  such  a 
sight  again  ;  you  can  conceive  nothing  so  mag- 
nificently sublime.'' 

"  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  it  is  so,"  re- 
turned I,  shuddering ;  "  but  I  must  confess,  my 
g5 
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dear  friend,  to  go  out  such  a  night,  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  enjoying  a  storm  of  thunder,  light- 
ning, and  rain,  is  a  piece  of  practical  poetry  to 
which  my  soul  is  incapable  of  rising.**^ 

Auriol  cast  at  me  a  look  resembling,  as  I 
thought,  contempt ;  and  before  I  could  remon- 
strate with  him  on  the  absurdity  of  his  inten- 
tion, he  had  rushed  out  of  the  cottage.  I 
paused  a  moment  to  consider  whether  I  should 
follow  him  or  not  ;  but,  recollecting  that  I  had 
nothing  but  the  discomfort  of  the  rain,  and  a 
small  chance  of  being  blinded  or  killed  by  the 
lightning  to  encounter, — for  such  was  the  hardi- 
ness of  my  constitution,  that  I  was  about  as  liable 
to  catch  cold  from  the  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther as  a  stone-wall, — I  threw  my  cloak  over 
my  shoulders,  donned  my  hat,  and  directed 
my  steps  toward  the  hill. 

Before, — as  I  was  enabled  to  perceive  by  the 
frequency  of  the  lightning, — was  the  enthusiastic 
and  somewhat  insane  poet  struggling  manfully 
against  the  opposition  of  the  wind  and  rain, 
which  drove  furiously  in*  his  face,  to  gain  the 
summit.  An  umbrella  which  he  had  presented 
against  the  assaults  of  the  storm  was  demolish- 
ed, and  its  rags  violently  fluttered  in  the  tem- 
pest ;   for,  though  it  was  utterly  useless,  he  had 
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not  abandoned  it.  His  other  hand  was  em- 
ployed in  keeping  a  firm  grip  on  the  brim  of 
his  hat,  and  his  slight  form  frequently  waver- 
ed, being  almost  unable  to  keep  the  ground. 
Under  these  disadvantages,  he  proceeded  but 
slowly  onward ;  and  when  at  length,  after  all 
these  difficulties,  he  approached  very  near  his 
destination,  —  cruel  and  provoking  disap- 
pointment ! — the  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain 
had  ceased  ;  nor  was  there  any  room  for  hope, 
that  it  was  only  a  temporary  cessation  of  the 
storm,  as  the  clouds  were  breaking  up  for  de- 
parture, and  there  was  every  prospect  of  a  fine 
night !  At  this  crisis  I  observed  Auriol  pause 
irresolutely,  and  then  look  north,  south,  east, 
and  west,  to  discover,  if  possible,  in  either  quar- 
ter a  cloud  of  hope  ;  but  finding  none,  he  slow- 
ly descended  the  hill.  I  quickened  my  step, 
that  I  might  gain  the  cottage  and  retire  to  my 
bed-chamber  before  he  returned,  in  order  to 
guard  against  his  being  aware  that  I  had 
watched  him. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Next  morning,  when  we  met  at  breakfast, 
Aiiriol  appeared  with  a  swollen  nose,  red  eyes, 
and  other  symptoms  of  a  severe  cold.  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  been  much  gratified  by  the  storm 
of  the  preceding  night  ?  "  I  did  not  see  much 
of  it,"  answered  he,  "  for  it  was  almost  over  by 
the  time  I  had  reached  the  top  of  the  hill." 

"  But  it  appears  you  did  not  go  out  to  no 
purpose,  for  I  see  that  you  have  brought  home 
a  catarrh  with  you." 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  curse  of  a  delicate  consti- 
tution." 

I  perceived  that  he  was  rather  inclined  to 
be  ferocious  upon  this  subject,  so  I  suffered 
it  to  drop  without  letting  oif  the  remainder  of 
the  few  sarcasms  I  had  prepared  for  him. 

After  our  meal  was  concluded,  I  requested 
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that  he  would  resume  his  narrative  where  he 
had  left  it  off  yesterday.  He  readily  complied 
with  my  wish. 

"  I  did  not/'  said  he,  "  suffer  much  from 
Miss  Warburton's  conduct,  except  for  a  short 
time  a  feeling   of   mortification   and  shame  at 

o 

having  been  made  the  dupe  of  an  unfeeling 
and  profligate  woman.  This  emotion,  how- 
ever, was  so  strong,  as  to  make  me  exceeding- 
ly anxious  that  Lady  Skeffington  should  be 
aware  how  little  my  peace  of  mind  was  dis- 
turbed by  her  conduct.  This  information  I 
had  thought  of  communicating  directly  to  her- 
self; but  I  have  told  you  my  reason  for  subse- 
quently abandoning  such  an  intention.  On 
farther  consideration,  and  after  having  studied 
several  modes  of  wounding  her  vanity,  I 
adopted  a  plan  of  conveying  this  fact  to  her 
ladyship,  which  was  much  more  cutting  than 
any  direct  intimation.  I  mingled  suddenly  in 
all  the  gaiety  of  the  place,  set  up  for  a  man  of 
gallantry,  and  used  a  profligate  style  of  con- 
versation. I  addressed  myself  particularly  to  a 
few  young  ladies  who  had  been  intimate  with 
Rosamond,  and  to  them  I  took  occasion  to 
mention  her  name  with  levity  and  disrespectful 
indifference.     When  they  asked  me  if  I  had 
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not  been  surprised  at  hearing  of  her  marriage, 
I  answered  that  I  was  not,  as  I  had  always 
entertained  a  high  opinion  of  her  cleverness 
and  tact,  and  had  no  doubt,  that  she  had  em- 
ployed those  accomplishments  to  their  full  ex- 
tent, in  order  to  entrap  her  noble  and  wealthy 
cousin.  I  observed,  moreover,  that  she  had 
commenced  her  matrimonial  schemes  under 
considerable  advantages,  as  she  had  been  prac- 
tising upon  me  previously  for  many  months, 
during  which  she  had  displayed  talents  which 
had  always  amused,  and  sometimes  astonished 
me.  All  this,  you  may  be  sure,  was  reported 
with  interest  to  Lady  Skeffington  by  her  dear 
friends. — Don't  you  think  it  was  a  capital  arti- 
fice of  mine  .^" 

"  Unquestionably  it  was.  Had  you  ever  an 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  whether  it  had  pro- 
duced the  desired  effect .?" 

"  Not  exactly,"  returned  Auriol ;  '*  but  it 
is  impossible,  I  think,  to  doubt  its  efficacy. 
Conceive  her  vexation  at  finding  that  her  con- 
duct had  not  only  failed  to  afflict  me,  but 
that  I  had  all  along  seen  through  her  ma- 
noeuvres, and  now  exposed  them  to  ridicule ! 
I  think  I  had  a  complete  triumph  over  her." 

I  did  not  suggest  to  my  friend,  that  Lady 
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SkefRngton  perhaps  easily  perceived  his  policy  ; 
that  she  detected  the  disappointed  lover  under 
the  novel  and  unaccustomed  disguise  of  the 
rake ;  and  that  his  satire  was  but  the  effusion 
of  rage,  wounded  pride,  and  vexation  of  spirit. 

Auriol  proceeded  with  his  narration. 

"  I  did  not  continue  my  aunfs  guest  longer, 
after  Miss  Warburton  had  quitted  Hastings, 
than  I  thought  was  necessary  to  convince  her 
that  I  did  not  leave  the  place  on  her  account, 
nor  that  her  departure  had  deprived  it  of 
all  interest  for  me.  My  aunt  and  I  parted 
without  emotion.  She  expressed  no  farther 
regret  at  my  leaving  her  than  courtesy  re- 
quired, and  I  was  equally  cold  in  my  fare- 
wells ;  yet,  though  I  was  glad  to  quit  her 
house,  I  could  not  suppress  a  pang,  that  my 
only  surviving  relative  v/as  a  kind  of  person 
for  whom  it  was  impossible  to  feel  the  least 
degree  of  attachment. 

"  During  my  stay  at  Hastings,  I  had  seen 
much  of  the  other  sex,  nor  did  the  experience 
which  I  had  acquired  induce  me  to  pursue  my 
inquiries  into  female  character.  To  say  the 
truth,  I  do  not  think  that  this  branch  of  hu- 
man nature  is  by  any  means  a  complicated  one. 
As  ambition  may  be  considered  the  chief  pas- 
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sion  of  man,  though  in  a  much  larger  and  more 
general  proportion,  is  its  contemptible  corrup- 
tion, vanity,  the  governing  principle  of  woman. 
Its  operations  are  so  palpable  in  them,  as  to 
render  unnecessary  those  fine  and  difficult 
analyses  which  are  frequently  necessary  to  trace 
the  actions  of  men,  through  various  processes 
and  modifications,  up  to  the  simple  motive. 
That  the  constitutions  of  many  girls  contain 
originally  the  germs  of  those  gentle  and  vir- 
tuous affections  which  are  proper  to  their  sex, 
I  am  willing  to  admit;  but  they  are  early 
rooted  out  to  make  room  for  exotics,  and  are 
choked  by  the  growth  of  those  noxious  plants. 
Pride  is  substituted  for  love,  dissimulation  for 
sincerity,  and  vanity,  the  only  weed  which  is 
indigenous  to  the  soil,  is  trained  and  watered 
until  it  arrives  at  maturity,  and  becomes  the 
prolific  parent  of  many  vices.  The  prevailing 
system  of  education  violently  turns  nature 
from  its  course,  and  has  separated  by  an  im- 
passable barrier  the  original  from  the  artificial 
character  of  the  sex. 

''  When  I  left  Hastings,  I  anticipated  with 
delight  the  tranquil  happiness  to  be  found  in  a 
life  of  literary  seclusion,  which  I  had  resolved 
upon  for   the   future.      I   travelled  about   for 
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some  time  in  search  of  some  spot  bountifully 
furnished  by  Nature,  where  I  could  put  my 
design  into  execution.  At  length,  I  discovered 
a  remote  place  in  the  North  of  England,  which 
seemed  suited  to  my  purpose.  The  country 
was  beautiful,  and  the  people  were  uncontami- 
nated  by  intercourse  with  towns.  I  hired  a 
comfortable  and  romantically  situated  cottage, 
which  I  stocked  with  books,  and  all  the  other 
implements  of  intellectual  industry.  Here, 
thought  T,  regardless  of  fashion,  and  consult- 
ing only  my  own  inclinations,  I  shall  enjoy  a 
rational  and  peaceful  existence,  exempt  from 
the  cares  and  vices  of  the  world.  To  my  hum- 
ble neighbours  I  shall  endear  myself,  by  my 
kind  and  unassuming  demeanour,  so  that  when 
I  am  summoned  to  another  stage  of  existence, 
I  shall  enjoy  the  consoling  reflection,  that  I  do 
not  quit  this  life  altogether  unknown  and  un- 
regretted.  This  philosophical  state  of  mind 
was  strengthened  by  the  studies  to  which 
I  applied  myself.  Cicero  and  Livy,  Virgil, 
Plutarch,  and  Horace,  were  the  authors  whose 
acquaintance  I  chiefly  cultivated  ;  but  the  two 
last-mentioned  soon  became  my  intimate  friends. 
With  what  dehght  have  I  read  (in  the  exqui- 
'site  translation  of  the  Langhornes,)  the  adven- 
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tures  of  Theseus,  in  those  remote  times  when 
truth  and  fable  cannot  be  disentangled  from 
each  other  !  With  what  veneration  the  wisdom 
of  Lycurgus  and  Solon,  the  valour  of  Camillus, 
the  virtue  of  Publicola  !  With  what  admira- 
tion the  interchange  of  magnanimities  between 
King  Pyrrhus  and  the  incorruptible  ambas- 
sador Flaminius  !  How  often  have  I  paused 
with  Caesar  on  the  banks  of  the  Rubicon,  and 
endeavoured  to  conceive  the  great  thoughts 
and  passions  which  agitated  that  mighty  soul 
at  such  a  crisis  !  How  have  I  been  moved  at 
the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Pompey,  whose 
ambition  was  greater  than  his  abilities  !  But 
tears  have  gushed  from  my  eyes  when  I  came 
to  the  closing  scene  of  Marcus  Brutus,  the  last 
inheritor  of  the  virtue  of  Cincinnatus,  Valerius, 
and  the  Gracchi — a  patriot  too  exalted  for  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  How  have  I,  in  short, 
pored  with  delight  over  the  masterly  characters, 
the  simple  and  vivid  descriptions,  the  touching 
pathos,  and  beautiful  morality  of  this  author  ! 
Coequal  with  Plutarch,  in  my  esteem,  was 
Horace.  His  charming  philosophy,  unlike  the 
stern  and  comfortless  principles  of  the  stoic,  or 
the  voluptuous  doctrines,  bordering  on  vice,  of 
the  Epicurean,  was  composed  of  rational  and 
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practicable  maxims,  of  morality  and  happiness. 
Who  could  fail  to  envy  the  picture  which  his 
own  example  presents,  in  every  part  of  his 
poems,  of  his  own  philosophy  illustrated?  From 
the  perusal  of  Plutarch,  I  always  rose  a  wiser 
and  better ;  from  that  of  Horace,  a  more  cheer- 
ful and  happier  man. 

"  Here,  also,  I  had  ample  opportunity  of  in- 
dulging my  passion  for  poetry.  The  spirit  and 
fervour  with  which  I  accompanied,  and  some- 
times outstripped,  the  fancy  of  the  poet,  in- 
duced me  to  try  whether  the  Muse  would  not 
vouchsafe  me  a  smile  if  I  courted  her  favour 
My  first  essay  considerably  surpassed  my  ex- 
pectations ;  I  tried  again,  and  was  still  more 
successful. 

"  As  soon  as  I  entered  the  region  of  imagina- 
tion, a  crowd  of  beautiful  ideas  pressed  upon 
me,  each  eager,  as  it  were,  to  be  embodied  in 
verse.  Elated  with  my  performances,  the  no- 
tion struck  me,  that  I  had  only  then  discovered 
the  talent  which  was  given  me  to  employ.  I 
compared  my  feelings  with  those  which  were 
usually  found  in  men  of  genius,  and  found,  to 
my  infinite  satisfaction,  that  they  closely  resem- 
bled each  other.  The  captiousness  and  melan- 
choly, which  were  especially  the  characteristics 
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of  a  poet,  I  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree,  and 
thence  I  drew  an  additional  argument  of  the 
excellence  of  my  genius — an  unphilosophical 
conclusion,  it  must  be  owned,  but  one  which 
you  will  not  perhaps  deem  so  absurd,  if  you 
allow  for  my  youth  and  sanguine  temperament. 
The  consideration  of  my  youth  was  a  farther 
encouragement ;  '  for,'  thought  I,  '  if  at  twenty 
I  can  write  so  well,  what  may  1  not  be  able  to 
accomplish,  when  my  abilities  arrive  at  maturity  !^ 
Thus  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  Nature 
had  destined  me  for  a  poet,  I  internally  resolved 
to  abandon  all  other  studies,  interests,  passions, 
and  pleasures,  and  to  devote  my  entire  facul- 
ties to  the  service  of  the  Muse.  Day  after  day, 
during  some  time,  I  wandered  about,  given  up 
to  visions  of  future  fame,  and  of  divine  poems 
yet  unborn. 

"  At  length,  I  awoke  to  a  sense  of  the 
unprofitableness  of  wasting  my  time  in  such 
dreams,  and  began  sedulously  to  prepare  my- 
self for  those  achievements  which  I  anticipated. 
For  this  purpose,  I  studied,  night  and  day,  the 
best  authors,  as  you  rightly  judged  from  the 
perusal  of  my  book.  I  was  not  before  aware, 
that  I  had  imbibed  their  tone  and  style,  to  the 
prejudice  of  my  own  originality.     By  overdo- 
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ing  what,  if  used  in  moderation,  would  have 
been  highly  useful,  I  have,  in  fact,  made  my 
predecessors  models,  instead  of  guides  and  in- 
structors. I  am  greatly  indebted  to  you  for 
your  critique ;  and,  now  that  I  am  made  fully 
sensible  of  my  error,  I  will  endeavour  to  cor- 
rect it,  before  I  again  intrude  myself  upon  the 
public  notice. 

"  I  now  approach  a  passage  in  my  life,  which 
I  always  think  of  with  pain,  although  I  cannot 
pass  it  over  in  this  general  account  of  myself 
which  I  am  giving  you.  My  only  neighbour, 
within  a  short  distance,  was  an  elderly  gentle- 
man, who  had  a  handsome  seat  about  a  mile 
from  my  residence.  He  was  not  a  person  con- 
genial to  me,  being  devoted  to  field-sports,  and 
possessing  very  scanty  intellectual  resources. 
When  he  had  nothing  better  to  do,  he  would 
sometimes  stroll  into  my  cottage,  to  inflict  his 
tediousness  upon  me ;  but,  I  believe,  he  seldom 
went  away  much  relieved;  for  so  deficient  was  I 
in  mirthful  or  lively  conversation,  that  Belze- 
bub  might  as  well  have  been  expected  to  cast 
out  a  devil,  as  my  company  to  rid  an  idle 
man  of  his  enrmi.  To  me,  Mr.  Vernon's  so- 
ciety was  never  agreeable,  and  occasionally 
offensive ;  for,  like  all  vulgar-minded  men,  who 
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never  consider,  and  are  unable  to  perceive  what 
are  the  tastes  and  feelings  of  others,  he  would 
amuse  me  with  the  display  of  his  wretched 
wit,  upon  my  imaginative  character  and  soli- 
tary habits. 

"  I   had   resided   about  three  years  in  this 
solitary  seclusion,  when  it  was  interrupted  by 
the  only  event  which  I  would  suffer  to  disturb 
it,  namely,  a  friendship.     The  object  of  this  re- 
gard was  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Vernon's,  a  youth 
about  sixteen  years  of  age,  when  I  first  knew 
him.     I  was  introduced  to  him  by  his  uncle, 
with  whom  he  had  come  to  pass  one  of  his  vaca- 
tions.    You  will  easily  suppose,   that  it  never 
occurred  to  me  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of 
a  schoolboy,  who  was  an  animal  for  which  I 
had  an  especial  distaste.      I  was  therefore,  at 
first,  annoyed  at  his   joining  me  whenever  I 
casually  met  him  in  my  rambles.     These  ren- 
contres  became   so  frequent,  that  I  began  to 
suspect  they  were  designed.     Curious  to  know 
what  was  his  motive  or  object  in   seeking  my 
company,  and  having,  in  the  small  experience 
which  I  had  had  of  him,  been  rather  struck  by 
a  precocity  of  intelligence,  and  a  shrewd  clever- 
ness ;  the  next  time   I   met  him,   I  raised  the 
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conversation  a  few  degrees  above  the  common- 
place, from  which  I  had  not  hitherto  departed, 
in  order  to  try  whether  he  was  really  any  thing 
extraordinary  or  not. 

"  To  my  surprise  and  pleasure,  I  found  him 
quite  up  to  my  mark.  Unlike  those  coxcombs 
w^ho,  before  they  have  emerged  from  their  non- 
age, have  made  up  their  minds  upon  every  sub- 
ject, of  morals,  literature,  and  politics,  young 
Vernon,  though  his  observations  were  those  of 
a  very  superior  mind,  expressed  himself  with  a 
modesty  and  deference  to  my  opinion,  which 
w^as  very  pleasing.  The  result  of  this  inter- 
view was  a  desire,  on  my  part,  to  know  more 
of  him,  and  an  invitation  to  dine  with  me  the 
next  day,  in  order  to  improve  our  acquaintance. 
Young  Vernon  eagerly  acceded  to  my  request. 

"  The  day  following,  when  we  met,  our  con- 
versation turned  on  literary  matters,  of  which, 
young  as  he  was,  he  had  made  himself  compe- 
tent to  speak.  His  information,  as  yet,  lay 
entirely  among  the  belles  lettres,  and  chiefly 
the  works  of  fancy;  many  of  which,  he  of 
course  discussed  with  the  animation  and  lavish 
praise  of  a  partizan,  rather  than  the  cold  judg- 
ment of  a  discriminating  and  dispassionate  cri- 
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tic.  I  listened  to  him  with  delight,  and  before 
we  parted,  our  reciprocal  advances  toward 
friendship  had  made  rapid  progress. 

'^  Thus  commenced  the  close  intimacy  to 
which  Richard  Vernon  and  I  soon  arrived. 
Every  day  we  were  together ;  we  read  Shak- 
speare,  and  Milton,  and  Collins.  We  ascended 
the  hill  (for  there  also  I  had  a  look-out,)  at  the 
close  of  day,  to  watch  the  glories  of  the  setting 
sun  ;  and,  after  loitering  there,  to  gaze  on  the 
evening-star,  we  sauntered  home  under  the 
twilight,  in  a  mood  of  mind  which  a  worldling 
can  neither  conceiv^e  nor  experience.  I  looked 
upon  Richard  as  a  promising  pupil,  who,  if  his 
fine  dispositions  were  duly  cultivated,  might  be 
matured  into  a  counterpart  of  myself.  I  loved 
him,  because  he  seemed  to  enter  into  my  feelings, 
to  sympathize  with  my  aspirations ;  and  above 
all,  to  be  affected  with  a  profound  admiration 
of  my  genius.  His  openly  expressed  opinions  of 
my  merits,  and  anticipations  of  my  future  fame, 
were  indeed  almost  as  extravagant  as  those 
which  existed,  remote  from  every  eye,  in  the 
inmost  recesses  of  my  soul. 

"  Charmed  with  the  deep  and  affectionate  in- 
terest which  he  manifested  in  my  welfare — 
that  is,  in  my  success   as  a  poet,  and  the  at- 
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tachment  to  my  person,  whicli  he  professed  and 
showed ;  I  opened  to  him  my  whole  heart ;  I  dis- 
closed to  that  boy  what,  I  thought,  I  could  never 
have  done  to  any  human  being, — all  the  secrets 
and  weaknesses  of  my  hypochondriacal  nature. 
I  told  him,  that  I  would  fain  hope  we  might 
in  future  have  the  same  pursLuits,  and  continue 
to  preserve  the  same  inclinations,  but  that  I 
feared  the  world  would  possess  irresistible  at- 
tractions for  his  lively  and  more  enterprising 
character ;  and  that  the  impressions  of  his 
youth  would  pass  away  with  it.  He  assured 
me,  with  many  protestations,  that  he  felt  this 
change  to  be  impossible ;  that  he  felt  his  tastes 
and  habits  were  too  deeply  rooted  ever  to  be  erad- 
icated. He  declared  that  the  world  was  devoid 
of  interest  to  him,  and  that  he  looked  forward 
with  delight  to  the  time  when  we  might  be- 
come inseparable  companions  as  well  as  devoted 
friends.  To  poetry  alone  he  determined  to  ap- 
ply himself;  and  though  he  could  not  hope  ever 
to  approach  my  excellence,  yet  perhaps,  in  the 
wake  of  my  statelier  vessel,  might 

'  his  little  bark  attendant  sail, 

Pursue  the  triumph  and  partake  the  gale.' 

"  When  his  return  to  school  separated  us,  I 
VOL.    II.  H 
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gave  him  many  marks  of  my  regard,  among 
which  was  a  splendid  poetical  library.  He 
promised  to  spend  the  next  vacation  with  his 
uncle,  and  shed  tears  w^hen  we  parted. 

"  Meanwhile,  we  kept  up  a  constant  corre- 
spondence. When  he  returned  to  Yorkshire  the 
ensuing  summer,  (I  should  have  mentioned  that 
he  was  heir-presumptive  to  his  uncle,  who  was 
his  nearest  surviving  relative,)  we  were  as  much 
together  as  before,  and  we  seemed  to  be  united 
in  friendship  by  still  more  indissoluble  ties.  I 
need  not  pause  upon  this  period  of  our  inter- 
course, because  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  delightful  habits  which  I  have 
just  before  described.  In  the  October  follow- 
ing, Richard  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  and,  by 
the  liberality  of  his  uncle,  entered  a  fellow- 
commoner  of  Trinity  College.  After  taking  his 
degree,  he  was  to  travel  on  the  Continent,  where 
I  promised,  at  his  earnest  desire,  to  accompany 
him ;  for  indeed  his  society  had  become  so  ne- 
cessary to  my  happiness,  that  I  could  not  make 
up  my  mind  to  part  with  it  for  two  years.  Be- 
sides, I  was  apprehensive  that,  if  he  lost  sight  of 
me  for  so  long  a  time,  and  passed  it  among  the 
novel  and  dissipating  scenes  of  the  world,  he 
might  return  an  altered  man. 
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"  But  these  prospects  were  cut  off  from  my 
view  by  an  event  which  came  upon  me  with  the 
blasting  and  astounding  effect  of  a  thunderbolt, 
if  one  should  strike  you  on  a  sudden  from  a 
serene  summer  sky. 

''  Richard  Vernon  had  been  about  two  years 
at  the  University,  and  our  intimacy  was  of 
nearly  three  years'  standing,  when  my  first  ill- 
fated  work,  about  which  I  had  been  employed 
ever  since  the  commencement  of  our  acquaint- 
ance, was  with  trembling  anxiety,  yet  sanguine 
hope,  committed  to  the  press.  Richard  had 
watched  over  the  progress  of  my  book  with  a 
deep  interest  scarcely  inferior  to  my  own  ;  and 
I  regularly  transmitted  to  him,  or  put  into  his 
hands,  the  produce  of  my  weekly  or  daily  la- 
bours. The  alterations  and  corrections  wliich 
he  would  suggest  I  always  adopted  ;  and  my 
hopes  always  rose  when  I  heard  my  lines  re- 
cited with  his  fine  voice  and  exquisite  feeling, 
or  read  the  praises  and  rapturous  comments 
which  his  letters  contained. 

"  Immediately  upon  the  publication  of  my 
book,  I  dispatched  a  copy  to  my  friend,  and 
received  his  congratulations  by  return  of  post. 
He  promised  to  keep  a  vigilant  watch  on  the 
critical  press,  and  send  me  every  review  which 
H  2 
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contained  a  notice  of  my  work.  But  day  after 
day,  and  week  after  week  elapsed,  yet  my 
poems  remained  neglected.  I  now  began  to 
feel  considerable  misgivings,  which  I  could  not 
help  imparting  to  my  friend,  who,  in  his  replies, 
endeavoured  to  stimulate  my  flagging  spirits, 
and  to  assure  me  that,  if  I  had  patience  to  wait, 
my  merits  would  soon  be  appreciated.  At 
length,  my  volume  was  named  in  a  few  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  but  in  terms  very  differ- 
ent from  what  I  had  anticipated. 

"  There  was  a  weekly  literary  publication 
which  I  always  read,  and  which  I  had  opened 
every  Monday  since  the  appearance  of  my 
book,  trembling  with  the  hope  of  finding  it  the 
subject  of  an  article.  About  two  months  after 
the  publication  of  my  poems,  when  I  had  ceased 
to  doubt  the  melancholy  fact  of  their  being  a 
failure,  while  I  was  listlessly  turning  over  a 
new  number  of  this  periodical,  the  blood  sud- 
denly rushed  from  my  heart,  as  my  eye  fell 
upon  a  page  which  seemed  to  refer  to  me.  I 
eagerly  devoured  the  context,  and  then  ran  over 
the  article  from  beginning  to  end.  It  was  not 
a  review,  but  a  satirical  paper,  purporting  to 
be  a  sketch  of  a  poet^s  study,  where  the  eccen- 
tricities and  absurdities  of  a  sillv  verse-writer 
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were  exposed  to  ridicule.  I  was  evidently  the 
original  of  this  portrait,  although  there  was 
much  high  colouring  and  some  different  fea- 
tures introduced,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the 
picture  where  the  original  was  not  sufficiently 
ridiculous  for  the  satirist's  purpose.  Many  of 
my  peculiarities  of  character,  and  even  trifling 
domestic  habits,  were  introduced  and  placed  in 
a  ludicrous  light.  My  book,  with  slight  varia- 
tions, was  described,  and  its  failure  mentioned. 
None  but  a  person  whose  acquaintance  with 
me  was  of  the  most  intimate  kind  could  have 
written  this  paper.  There  was  but  one  indi- 
vidual who  stood  in  this  relation  to  me.  The 
article  was  signed  with  the  initials,  '  R.  V.""' 

Here  Auriol  paused,  and  could  not  pro- 
ceed for  a  minute  or  two,  so  much  was  he 
agitated. 

"  To  attempt  combating  the  irresistible  in- 
ference arising  from  this  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, was  impossible.  I  cannot  describe  to 
you  my  feelings,  Sydenham  ;  they  were  as  if  a 
sickness  and  paralysis  had  come  upon  me.  I 
put  my  fingers  on  my  pulse,  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther I  was  not  delirious ;  for  I  could  not  believe 
that  I  was  under  the  influence  of  reality.  As 
soon  as  I  had  recovered  some  degree  of  self- 
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possession,  I  seized  my  pen,  and  scribbled  a 
few  incoherent  lines  to  Vernon,  the  substance 
of  which  was  an  inquiry  whether  he  was  the 
author  of  that  paper  ?  I  neither  ate  nor  slept 
till  I  received  his  answer,  which  came  by  return 
of  post.  I  tore  it  open;  every  part  of  two 
sheets  which  it  enclosed  was  written  over,  but 
the  first  few  lines  satisfied  me,  for,  without  read- 
ing farther,  I  rent  the  letter  to  atoms,  and 
trampled  them  under  my  feet.  He  acknow- 
ledged himself  to  be  the  author. 

"  I  had  considerable  difficulty  in  opening  my 
eyes  to  a  full  and  clear  view  of  the  enormity  of 
Vernon's  conduct ;  but  when  I  did  so,  I  was  so 
transported  vnth  fury,  that  I  felt  impelled  to 
revenge  myself  with  the  blood  of  the  treache- 
rous villain.  I  had  actually  penned  part  of  an 
insulting  and  opprobrious  challenge,  when  the 
fit  departed,  and  I  threw  the  half-finished  letter 
aside.  Some  days  elapsed  before  my  stormy 
passions  returned  to  the  guidance  of  reason ; 
and  then  was  the  time  w^hen  Vernon's  horrible 
perfidy  and  ingratitude  afflicted  me  with  the 
most  poignant  anguish.  To  think  that  he 
whom  I  had  indeed  loved  with  an  affection  sur- 
passing the  love  of  women,  w^hose  moral  and  in- 
tellectual growth  I  had  watched  and  cultivated 
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with  more  than  parental  care,  and  on  whose 
friendship  I  had  firmly  relied  for  consolation 
amid  whatever  vexations  and  disappointments  I 
might  meet  ^vith  in  the  world — that  he  should 
be  the  one  to  strike  his  dagger  into  me,  and  to 
aim  with  an  ingenuity  of  malice  at  the  very 
nerve  where  the  torture  of  a  wound  would  be 
most  exquisite  !  This  reflection,  as  I  brooded 
upon  it,  filled  my  heart  with  grief,  which  at 
length  found  vent  in  a  rapture  of  tears. 

"  When  this  paroxysm  was  over,  I  was 
much  relieved,  and  felt  myself  well  enough  to 
sit  down  calmly  and  seriously  to  write  my  last 
letter  to  Vernon.  It  was  written  with  sorrow, 
but  free  from  the  least  anger.  I  told  him  that, 
as  a  Christian,  I  heartily  forgave  the  injury 
which  he  had  done  me ;  and  that,  though  we 
should  be  henceforth  utter  strangers  to  each 
other,  I  wished  him  prosperity  and  happiness. 

"  A  short  time  after  this  event,  the  elder  Mr. 
Vernon  paid  me  a  visit.  I  informed  him  that 
all  intercourse  had  ceased  for  ever  between  me 
and  his  nephew ;  nor  did  I  of  course  withhold 
from  him  the  cause  of  our  separation.  The 
old  man,  though  not  very  sensitive,  was  vividly 
struck  with  the  baseness  of  his  nephew,  who, 
he  gave  me  to  understand,  had,  from  the  com- 
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mencement  of  our  acquaintance,  imposed  upon 
me  by  every  demonstration  of  friendship,  while 
he  made  me  a  fertile  subject  of  his  wit  in  the 
gay  society  which  he  frequented.  Was  there 
ever  such  shocking  baseness,  such  infernal 
hypocrisy  ? 

"  I  have  now  given  you  the  principal  inci- 
dents of  my  life,  and  shall  make  little  farther 
demand  upon  your  patience.  Vernon  sent  me 
several  letters,  which  I  regularly  returned  to 
him  unopened  ;  and  once  forced  himself  into 
my  presence ;  but  I  spurned  him  away,  for  the 
very  sight  of  him  made  me  shudder.  The  sad 
destruction  of  my  hopes,  occasioned  by  the 
failure  of  the  book ;  and  the  still  greater  cala- 
mity with  which  I  had  been  visited — these  com- 
bined trials  had  so  broken  into  my  peace  of 
mind,  that,  notwithstanding  all  my  efforts,  I 
found  myself  utterly  unable  to  resume  that 
tranquil  and  happy  life  which,  previously  to 
these  events,  I  had  enjoyed.  If  I  sought  to 
escape  from  wretched  realities  into  the  regions 
of  poetry,  I  was  only  more  forcibly  reminded  of 
the  bitter  disappointment  which  I  had  suffered. 
If  I  wandered  to  my  favourite  haunts,  and 
went  to  the  hill  to  look  at  the  setting  sun,  my 
spirits  onlv  sunk  still  deeper  in  despondency. 
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for  my  thoughts  reverted  to  the  time  when  I 
had  partaken  of  those  pure  and  elevated  plea- 
sures  with  one  whom  I  had  fondly  believed  to 
be  a  sympathetic  friend.  The  place  itself — 
that  once  much-loved  spot — where  I  had  passed 
six  years,  and  purposed  wearing  out  the  re- 
mainder of  my  existence,  now  became  odious  to 
me,  and  I  resolved  upon  abandoning  it  imme- 
diately, and  for  ever. 

"  But  where  to  direct  my  steps  I  knew  not. 
To  return  to  the  world  was  impossible ;  for  my 
retired  habits  had  increased  and  confirmed  my 
natural  repugnance  to,  and  unfitness  for,  gene- 
ral society.  To  seek  out  some  other  solitary 
scene  was  my  only  alternative,  and  must  be 
adopted,  although  it  promised  to  amend  my 
condition  but  little.  It  was  hard  that  the 
demon  which  is  inimical  to  human  felicity,  not 
content  with  the  blow  which  he  had  formerly 
aimed  at  my  peace,  should  have  followed  me  to 
my  remote  seclusion,  and  have  broken  in  upon 
that  plan  of  simple  and  innocent  enjoyment 
which  I  had  endeavoured  to  form,  exempt  from 
the  hazards  to  which  the  happiness  of  mankind 
is  ordinarily  exposed. 

"  Well :  I   need  not  tell  you  how  I  travelled 
about  a  second  time  in  search  of  some  seques- 
h5 
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tered  and  beautiful  spot,  where  I  might  endea- 
vour to  make  the  best  of  my  mutilated  happi- 
ness. At  length,  I  fixed  upon  this  place,  where 
I  have  now  resided  upwards  of  two  years,  in 
tolerable  tranquillity.  The  disappointment  of 
my  book  I  have  long  since  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for,  and  it  no  longer  gives  me  pain ; 
but  the  other  wound,  nothing  can  heal.  In 
general,  my  life  is  tolerably  tranquil ;  but,  to 
confess  to  you  the  truth,  it  is  chiefly  supported 
by  the  hopes  of  a  work  about  which  all  my 
energies  are  now  employed.  If  that  fails,  I 
shall  struggle  no  farther.  My  health,  which 
has  always  been  wretched,  I  have  of  late  sen- 
sibly felt  giving  way,  but  I  hope  it  will  last 
until  next  Spring,  when  my  poem  will  be  com- 
mitted to  the  press. 

'^  My  tale,  such  as  it  is,  I  have  now  con- 
cluded ;  and  it  only  remains  for  me  to  thank 
you  for  the  interest,  or,  at  least,  patience,  with 
which  you  have  listened  to  it." 

"  I3o  you  know  what  is  become  of  Vernon  .^" 
inquired  I. 

"  I  have  heard  nothing  of  him  since  our 
separation ;  nor  do  I  desire  to  hear  his  name 
mentioned  ever  again." 

"  There  appears  to  me,'"*  said  I,  "  something 
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SO  wantonly  atrocious  in  his  behaviour  to  you, 
that  I  should  like,  for  curiosity  sake,  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  man,  in  order  to  ascertain, 
if  possible,  what  were  his  motives ;  and  gene- 
rally to  examine  a  character  so  remarkably 
flagitious." 

Auriol  made  no  reply,  and  I  did  not  again 
advert  to  the  subject. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 


The  week  to  which  I  had  proposed  limiting 
my  sojourn  at  the  poet''s  cottage  had  now 
elapsed,  and  yet  I  felt  inclined  to  prolong  my 
visit  to  a  second  week.  When  I  became  AuirioFs 
guest,  it  was  with  the  view  of  taking  observations 
upon  a  singular  specimen  of  human  nature,  and 
of  trying  a  mode  of  life  which  I  had  neither 
experienced,  nor  even  conceived.  A  few  days, 
I  calculated,  would  enable  me  to  accomplish 
the  first  object,  and  satisfy  the  second.  But 
the  character  which  had  at  first  only  excited 
my  curiosity,  as  I  grew  acquainted  with  it, 
raised  in  my  breast  sentiments  of  interest  and 
regard,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to 
part  from  Auriol  with  that  indifference  with 
which  I  usually  abandoned  other  objects  of 
moral  curiosity,  after  ad  examined   them; 
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and  the  sequestered  life  of  the  poet,  so  far  from 
having  wearied,  still  continued  so  pleasing,  and 
even  delightful,  that  1  felt  I  could  continue  it 
some  time  longer  without  disgust. 

I  knew  not,  however,  whether  my  eccentric 
host  would  feel  reconciled  to  my  continued 
intrusion  upon  his  romantic  solitude ;  and  I 
was  doubtful  whether  he  was  conscious  of  any 
reciprocal  feeling  of  friendship  toward  me ;  for 
though  the  heart  of  this  gifted  and  amiable 
being  was  formed  for  the  social  affections,  in 
their  most  luxuriant  growth,  the  rude  blight  of 
the  two  which  had  arrived  at  maturity  had 
determined  him  never  to  cultivate  another. 

Under  these  impressions,  I  reminded  Auriol 
that  the  period  which  I  had  assigned  for  my 
stay  with  him  had  expired. 

Auriol  expressed  his  regret,  but  declined  the 
opportunity  which  I  had  studiously  afforded 
him  of  pressing  me  to  postpone  my  departure ; 
and  after  a  silence  of  some  seconds,  added, 

"  I  am  sorry,  Sydenham,  that  you  ever  came 
here." 

I  very  naturally  looked  rather  surprised  at 
this  unexpected  remark. 

"  You  will  hardly  guess  the  reason,"  he 
proceeded ;  "  so  I  will  tell  it  to  you.     Before  1 
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became  acquainted  with  you,  I  was  reconciled 
to'  solitude,  because  I  could  not  look  back  with 
satisfaction  to  that  part  of  my  life  which  had 
been  passed  in  society ;  but  such  pleasure  have 
I  taken  in  your  conversation,  that  I  fear,  when 
you  are  gone,  I  shall  begin  to  experience  the 
irksomeness  of  solitude,  from  contrasting  it 
with  the  brief  period  of  calm  enjoyment  which 
I  experienced  during  your  visit." 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear,"  answered  I,  "  that 
my  company  has  been  a  pleasing  relief  to  your 
seclusion ;  and,  as  your  solitude  has  been  to  me 
a  no  less  grateful  change,  after  the  crowd  in 
which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  live,  I  propose 
remaining  your  guest  a  short  time  longer."" 

"  On  no  account,"  rejoined  the  poet  quickly; 
"  that  would  be  only  to  render  absolutely  cer- 
tain what  is  now,  I  fear,  more  than  probable. 
You  and  I  are  in  very  different  situations. 
Your  visit  to  the  cottage  of  the  recluse  will  be 
hereafter  recollected  by  you  merely  as  a  variety, 
an  excursion  from  your  regular  course  of  busi- 
ness and  pleasures ;  but  to  me  it  will  become  a 
standard  of  happiness,  with  which  my  solitude 
will  henceforth  appear  in  disadvantageous  com- 
parison. Besides,  if  you  were  to  remain  here 
much   longer,   the   pleasure  your  conversation 
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affords  me  might  grow  into  friendship,  which, 
on  every  account,  I  should  wish  to  avoid 
encouraffinff.'"' 

"  I  comprehend  your  meaning,^''  said  I  ;  "  and 
I  am  not  surprised  that,  deceived  as  you  have 
been,  you  should  feel  reluctant  to  trust  your 
friendship  to  any  person,  especially  to  a  stran- 
ger, of  whose  character  you  have  no  knowledge 
beyond  that  afforded  by  his  own  representa- 
tions, in  which  the  least  suspicious  would  hesi- 
tate implicitly  to  confide." 

"  I  will  not  deny,"  returned  Auriol,  "  that 
the  gross  frauds  which  I  have  suffered  have 
greatly  diminished  my  confidence  in  human  na- 
ture ;  and  a  third  disappointment  would  swallow 
up  the  small  remainder  which  I  may  still  pos- 
sess, and  reduce  me  to  utter  misanthropy.  As  I 
can  afford,  therefore,  to  lose  nothing,  I  am 
unwilling  to  hazard  aught.  But  even  if  I 
could  overcome  distrust,  there  would  still  re- 
main objections,  which  would  deter  me  from 
cultivating  your  friendship." 

"  These  latter  relate  to  my  acknowledged 
unworthiness,  I  fear,"  said  I. 

"  Quite  the  contrary;  for  you  have  entered 
into  my  feelings,  and  have  appeared  to  be  in- 
terested in  my  hopes  ;  you  are  a  lover  of  poetry. 
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and  possess  a  fine  intellect,  which  can  select 
any  subject  from  the  store  of  your  rich  and 
varied  knowledge,  and  exhibit  it  in  a  manner 
delightful  at  least  to  my  ears.  Yes,  Syden- 
ham, it  is  because  I  find  in  you  the  qualities 
which  alone  can  gain  my  esteem,  that  I  wish  our 
acquaintance  to  stop  where  it  is." 

"  Indeed  !  that  appears  to  me  rather  a  para- 
doxical reason. ""' 

"  I  will  explain  myself.  My  friendship,  Sy- 
denham, is  of  a  nature  far  surpassing  the  love 
of  women,  which  I  have  long  since  ceased  to 
regard.  In  early  youth,  I  dwelt  with  delight 
on  the  exquisite  creation  of  my  fancy,  but  I 
found  the  woman  of  the  world  a  totally  differ- 
ent being.  The  latter  was  frivolous  and  irra- 
tional; and  the  only  exception  that  I  met  with — 
the  only  woman  who  resembled  my  ideal  image, 
in  fascination  of  mind  and  person,  yjroved, 
upon  examination,  to  be  rotten  at  heart.  I 
then  abandoned  the  sex,  merging  the  purer  part 
of  their  love  in  friendship,  and  altogether  reject- 
ing the  grosser  part,  as  unworthy  of  the  poetical 
character.  My  friend,  therefore,  must  not  only 
sympathize  with  me  in  his  mind  and  character, 
but  must  be,  in  a  great  measure,  devoted  to  my 
society.     1  have  told  you  how  I  attempted   to 
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realize  this  idea — how  I  fondly  hoped  that,  by 
taking  a  human  creature  when  he  was  young, 
and  keeping  him  from  the  association  of  his 
species,  I  might  succeed  in  suppressing  the 
evil  principle,  and  perfecting  the  good.  You 
know  also  how,  as  soon  as  he  had  come  to  a 
degree  of  maturity  and  communion  with  his 
kind,  his  incorrigible  nature  broke  forth,  and 
urged  him,  as  might  have  been  expected,  first, 
to  turn  upon  and  rend  the  one  who  had  cher- 
ished and  loved  him.  As  for  you,  your  situa- 
tion, if  nothing  else,  renders  it  impossible  that 
you  should  ever  be  to  me  more  than  an  oc- 
casional acquaintance.  Perhaps  indeed,  after 
you  leave  this,  I  may  never  see  you  again. 
Why  therefore  should  I  encourage  sentiments 
of  friendship  toward  you  .?'" 

"  But  when  your  name  has  become  that  of  a 
divine  poet,  will  you  not  leave  your  retirement, 
and  come  into  the  world,  personally  to  receive 
its  tribute  of  admiration  ?'"' 

"  What  r  cried  Auriol,  "  would  you  have 
me  go  about  the  country  levying  praise  upon 
the  public  ?  would  you  have  me  frequent  so- 
ciety a  genteel  beggar,  to  subsist  my  fame  upon 
eleemosynary  flatteries  ?  No  !  let  it  die  rather 
than  keep  itself  alive  by  such  means !     I  leave 
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that  for  the  poetasters  of  the  present  day ;  but 
if  the  world  should  deem  me  worthy  of  its 
commendations,  let  it  send  them  to  me  in  my 
solitude,  for  I  will  never  quit  my  retirement  to 
solicit  them.  Besides,  a  poet  should  always 
keep  himself  apart  from  the  crowds  for  his 
presence  dispels  that  undefined  but  splendid 
illusion  which  surrounds  the  unseen  person  of 
genius." 

*••  But,"  said  I,  "  although  I  may  not  meet 
you  in  public,  what  is  to  prevent  you  from 
visiting  me  in  the  country,  where  I  spend  a 
great  part  of  my  time  ?" 

"  The  same  reason  which  would  prevent  my 
seeing  you  in  the  town.  Does  not  the  general 
assembly  of  fashionables,  when  the  season  is 
at  an  end,  break  itself  up  into  parcels,  which 
are  distributed  among  the  country  houses  ?  I 
should  therefore  be  in  the  same  element  in  one 
of  these,  as  if  I  v\^ere  in  the  midst  of  London." 

"  But  my  house  is  an  exception  to  the  ge- 
neral practice.  I  go  to  town  for  company,  but 
I  return  to  the  country  for  society/  ;  and  conse- 
quently never  invite  more  than  two  or  three  ra- 
tional friends,  in  whose  conversation  I  can  find 
delight.  It  would  gratify  me  much  to  add  you 
to  their  number." 
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"  Such  a  communion,"  answered  the  poet, 
"  would  be  exactly  accordant  with  my  taste. 
But  it  is  a  happiness  which  I  must  have  in  per- 
spective ;  for,  at  present,  1  must  give  my  un- 
divided attention  to  the  poem  which  I  intend  to 
bring  before  the  public  next  year.  This  busi- 
ness will  bring  me  up  to  London  in  the  spring, 
when  I  shall  perhaps  find  you  there." 

I  told  him  that  he  certainly  would,  and  I 
made  him  a  sincere  proffer  of  my  services.  He 
thanked  me  with  grateful  warmth. 

The  next  day  I  took  my  leave  of  him.     He 

accompanied  me  almost  as  far  as  M ;  and 

when  he  stopped  to  return,  the  tears  stood  in 
his  eyes,  and  he  squeezed  my  hand. 

"  God  bless  you  !"  cried  he.  "  By  this  time 
next  year,  my  fate  will  be  decided.^' 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


On  returning  to  the  hotel  where  I  had  left 
my  travelling  appurtenances,  I  found  among 
my  letters  one  of  importance.  It  was  from 
my  agent  in  the  country,  and  its  purport  was 
to  inform  me,  that  Mr.  Sotheby,  one  of  the 
county  members,  had  just  experienced  a  para- 
lytic stroke,  and  that  his  death  was  hourly 
expected.  "  I  lose  not  a  moment,"  continued 
Mr.  Nicholls,  "in  sending  you  this  intelligence  ; 
for,  though  I  have  never  heard  you  express  a 
sentiment  upon  the  subject,  yet  I  am  aware, 
that  it  was  your  excellent  father's  wish  that 
you  should  stand  on  the  first  vacancy.  There- 
fore, Sir,  if  you  have  any  idea  of  becoming  a 
candidate,  it  is  expedient  that  you  should,  with- 
out delay,  make  your  appearance  here,  as  names 
are  already  mentioned  in  the  county  ;  and  I  have 
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reason  to  be  of  opinion,  that  you  would  meet 
with  a  favourable  reception ."" 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  I  gave  orders 
for  immediate  departure,  and  in  twenty  minutes 
I  was  in  my  carriage. 

It  is  now  time,  thought  I,  that  I  should  enter 
upon  a  new  scene,  and  the  political  world,  very 
opportunely,  opens  to  my  view.  With  respect 
however  to  my  position  in  the  county,  I  was 
utterly  unacquainted  with  it.  I  knew  only, 
that  my  father  had  spoken  to  me  about  it,  and 
I  supposed  he  had  been  given  to  understand 
that  there  was  a  probability  of  success.  I  had 
heard,  likewise,  that  the  Daventry  family,  which 
had  returned  one  member  without  opposition 
from  time  immemorial,  now  sought  to  monopo- 
lize the  whole  representation  ;  and  that  the  in- 
dependent electors  had  taken  the  attempt  in 
high  dudgeon.  The  present  Lord  Daventry 
was,  for  other  reasons,  obnoxious ;  he  was  a 
proud  man,  and  an  ultra-tory,  merciless  to  his 
tenantry,  and  oppressive  to  the  poor  in  general. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  seemed  probable, 
that  any  gentleman  of  character,  figure,  and 
fortune  in  the  county,  who  came  forward, 
would  be  returned.  To  this  description,  at  least, 
I  answered :  my  name  was  of  considerable  an- 
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tiquity  in  S shire ;  I  was  perfectly  indepen- 
dent of  the  Daventrys;  I  had  money,  talents, 
and,  above  all,  a  clever  agent. 

Mr.  Nicholls  had  been  my  father's  right- 
haad  man  ever  since  he  succeeded  to  the  estate, 
and  had  the  complete  management  both  of  that 
excellent  person  and  his  property,  though,  to 
give  him  his  due,  I  do  not  believe  that  he  took 
greater  care  of  his  own  interest  than  persons  in 
his  situation  generally  consider  themselves  en- 
titled to  do,  without  reproach.  This  was  much 
to  his  credit ;  for  Nicholls  was  a  remarkably 
clever  fellow,  and  therefore  might  have  been 
a  prodigious  rogue  with  perfect  safety.  Having 
mentioned  his  abilities,  I  can  give  no  higher 
proof  of  his  discretion,  than  was  manifested  by 
the  fact  of  his  having  always  carefully  con- 
cealed the  former  from  the  world.  I  am  sure 
that  I  was  the  only  person  who  was  acquainted 
with  his  real  character;  for  while  I  was  yet  a 
youth,  he  had  sagacity  enough  to  perceive  that 
it  would  be  vain  attempting  to  dissemble  with 
me ;  besides,  he  knew  that  I  would  never  be- 
tray him.  In  his  manners  he  was  naturally 
vulgar,  and  studiously  coarse — nay,  almost 
brutal — though,  at  the  same  time,  careful  never 
to  o'*erstep  the  modesty  of  nature.      He  was 
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therefore  universally  accounted  a  rough  dia- 
mond,— an  honest,  plain,  straight-forward  John 
Bull.  He  was  really  much  attached  to  my 
family,  with  whom  he  took  a  pride  in  identify- 
ing himself.     Such  was  my  agent. 

A  few  hours  briskly  travelling  brought  me 
to  Sydenham  Park.  Mr.  Nicholls  was  ready 
to  receive  me. 

"  When  did  you  get  my  letter,  bearing  date 
five  days  ago  ?''''  was  his  inquiry  before  I  had 
got  into  the  house.  I  explained  to  him  the 
cause  of  the  delay. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  come.  Sir,"'  he  continued, 
"for  you  have  no  time  to  lose;  Mr.  Sotheby 
died  yesterday  morning ;  and  I  have  a  great  deal 
to  tell  you." 

"  Come  in,"  said  I,  as  I  entered  the  library, 
"  and  let  me  hear  all  your  news." 

"  I  think.  Sir  Matthew,  you  had  better  dine 
first ;  dinner  will  be  ready  at  seven,  for  I  have 
ordered  it  every  day  since  I  wrote,  having  been 
in  hourly  expectation  of  your  arrival.  If  you  '11 
allow  me,  I  '11  dine  with  you,  and  afterwards 
we'll  proceed  to  business." 

To  this  arrangement  I  willingly  acceded. 
Accordingly,  after  dinner  we  sent  the  wine  into 
the  library,  and  being  comfortably  settled  there, 
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our  chairs  drawn  to  the  fire,  (for  it  was  a  raw 
autumnal  evening,)  and  a  bottle  of  excellent 
Lafitte  before  us,  Mr.  Nicholls  proceeded  to 
open  his  communications. 

"  Well,  Sir  Matthew,  in  the  first  place,  how 
do  you  feel  disposed  with  respect  to  standing 
the  county  ?''^  was  the  preliminary  inquiry  of 
my  agent. 

"  Exceedingly  well-disposed,^"*  answered  I, 
"  if  there  is  a  reasonable  probability  of  success." 

"  I  certainly  think  there  is  ;  but  then  it  will 
cost  a  great  deal  of  money." 

"  Perhaps  ten  or  twelve  thousand .?'"  said  I. 

"  Ten  or  twelve  thousand  !"  cried  the  agent, 
"  we  can't  go  to  the  hustings  under  that ;  and 
if  we  get  returned  a  shilling  under  twenty 
thousand,  my  name's  not  Joe  Nicholls." 

"  Why,  how  is  that  ?  the  county's  not  large, 
and  the  Dav entry s  can't  spend  much." 

"  It's  true,  they  are  rather  out  at  the  elbows, 
but  they  'd  almost  ruin  themselves  to  get  the 
county  into  their  hands.  But  if  thei/  can't  spend, 
there's  one  who  can  and  will. — Who  do  you  think 
has  come  forward  beside  Colonel  Haviland  ?^'' 

"  I  have  not  the  least  suspicion." 

"  Mr.  Jackson." 
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'*  What  !  the  old  v/aggoner,  who  bought  Sir 
Thomas  Ravvlinson's  property  last  year  ?" 

"  The  very  man  :  his  address  was  published 
this  morning, — here 's  a  copy  of  it :  he  says  he  ll 
stand  to  the  last ;  and  I  ''m  told  he  comes  to  the 
hustings  with  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  his 
pocket." 

"  Hang  him  !"  said  I ;  "  he's  an  ass  and  a 
blackguard." 

"  Very  likely  ;  but  what  odds  is  that  ?  he 's 
got  the  ready,  and  after  all  that's  the  main  thing 
in  an  election,  as  well  as  every  other  business."*' 

"  Haviland  and  Jackson,  interest  and  wealth, 
are  already  in  the  field  ;  now,  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  in  what  character,  or  with  what  advan- 
tages, I  should  present  myself.'^" 

"  Why,  1 11  tell  you,  Sir  Matthew,"  returned 
Mr.  Nicholls,  "  how  the  matter  stands  with  re- 
spect to  you.  The  name  of  Haviland  absolute- 
ly stinks  through  the  county.  The  Earl  and 
Lord  Haviland  and  the  Colonel  have  been  can- 
vassing this  fortnight,  but  with  such  bad  suc- 
cess, that  they  are  in  a  great  stew  about  it,  I 
understand.  The  freeholders  have  fobbed  them 
oflP  with  every  kind  of  excuse  they  could  think 
of.  One  says,  he  can't  promise  himself,  till  he 
has  all  the  candidates  before  him.    Another  says, 

VOL.   If.  I 
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he  has  made  up  his  mind  never  to  vote  for  two 
out  of  one  family.  A  third  thought  the  re- 
quest unreasonable,  as  the  electors,  if  they  did 
vote,  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  Lord  Haviland, 
always  had  the  privilege  of  choosing  their  own 
man  for  the  second  member.  Thus,  you  see,  the 
Daventry  interest  is  more  apparent  than  real 
Now,  as  to  old  Jackson,  independently  of  hig 
having  given  himself  great  airs  since  he  set  up 
gentleman,  the  county  wouldn't  choose  to  be 
represented  by   such  a  fellow  as  he ;  there  are 

many  in  P who  remember  the  time  when 

he  wore  a  smock.  Besides,  the  freeholders  are 
not  numerous,  and  are  mostly  respectable,  and, 
to  a  certain  degree,  independent  yeomen,  among 
whom  his  money  will  have  less  influence  than  it 
would  in  almost  any  other  place.  Therefore, 
according  to  my  calculation,  the  Colonel  will 
be  supported  chiefly  by  the  clergy  and  small 
gentry,  who  wish  to  curry  favour  with  my  lord. 
Jackson  will  be  able  to  purchase  all  the  tag-rag 
and  bob-tail ;  so  that  the  kernel  of  the  county 
is  left  for  j^ou  ;  though,  if  neither  you  nor  any 
other  gentleman  with  similar  pretensions  offers, 
I  am  sure  that  they'll  rather  suffer  the  old 
waggoner  to  be  the  member,  than  let  Lord 
Dav entry's  son  in." 
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^'  But  am  I  not  rather  late  ?"  said  I. 

"  Not  much,'*''  said  Nicholls  ;  "  nothing  to 
signify,  I  hope.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have 
been  endeavouring,  as  far  as  my  limited  power 
would  permit,  to  keep  the  field  open  for  you, 
ever  since  I  heard  of  Mr.  Sotheby's  illness.  I 
have  sounded  a  good  many  of  the  gentlemen 
and  head-farmers  about  here — not  that  I  ever 
committed  you  in  the  least — no,  no.  I  only 
said,  as  if  from  myself,  that  I  wished  Sir  Mat- 
thew would  stand,  as  I  was  sure  he'd  just  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head  ;  and  then  I  puffed  you 
very  strong.  Your  name  seemed  to  please 
them  very  much." 

"  WelV'  said  I,  "  what  shall  I  do  ?  Had  I 
better  canvass  a  little  before  I  advertise  .?" 

"  I  was  going  to  make  a  proposal,"  returned 
my  counsellor.  "  I  know  some  of  the  gentry, 
and  several  substantial  farmers,  who  would 
give  their  support  to  any  independent  can- 
didate, in  preference  to  either  Haviland  or 
Jackson.  Now,  if  you  will  give  me  permis- 
sion to  intimate  to  them  that  you  might  be 
induced  to  stand,  1  will  engage  that,  in  less 
than  forty-eight  hours,  a  deputation  shall  come 
here  to  invite  you." 

"  You  are  the  prince  of  agents,"  said  I, 
I  2 
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"  The  plan  appears  to  me  an  excellent  one : 
but  am  I  acquainted  with  any  of  the  peo- 
ple you  have  in  your  eye,  as  likely  to  form 
this  deputation?" 

"  O  yes ;  there's  Sir  Michael  Hanbury,  who, 
I  think,  will  head  it ;  then  there's  Mr.  Brixton, 
of  the  paper-mill;  besides  Cottle  and  Lewis, 
two'  of  the  greatest  farmers  in  the  county,  with 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  more.  I  shall  set 
off  early  to-morrow,  that  I  may  be  with  Sir 
Michael  the  first  thing.  Having  settled  with 
him,  I  shall  proceed  to  call  on  Lewis,  Cottle, 
and  the  others,  in  succession  ;  and  as  they  all 
live  within  a  compass  of  thirty  miles,  I 
shall  have  arranged  with  the  last  of  them 
before  nightfall,  that  he  is  to  attend  the 
meeting  at  P ,  at  eleven  oVlock  the  fol- 
lowing morning ;  so  that  we  shall  have  them 
up  here  before  dinner-time  on  that  day." 

"  But  why  do  you  make  Sir  Michael  Han- 
bury my  chief  patron  ?  he  is  a  silly  old  fellow, 
you  know,  of  no  rank  among  the  county  peo- 
ple ;  I  should  think  his  conspicuous  support 
would  rather  injure  us  than  otherwise." 

"  You  entirely  mistake,  Sir  Matthew,"  re- 
plied my  agent.  —  "I  tell  you  what  it  is  : 
if  you   had    to    choose    out    of    a   thousand. 
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you  could  not  select  a  more  eligible  suppor- 
ter, under  the  circumstances,  than  Sir  Michael 
Hanbury;  and  111  tell  you  why.  The  coun- 
ty is  at  present  divided,  you  must  recollect, 
between  three  parties :  the  clergy,  together 
with  many  of  the  gentry ;  the  gentlemen  far- 
mers,  and  substantial  yeomen ;  the  mob.  The 
second  must  beat  the  other  two  acting  sepa- 
rately ;  these  are  your  obvious  friends.  By 
the  Haviland  faction,  Sir  Michael  is,  on  the 
whole,  despised;  but  the  very  qualities  which 
make  him  contemptible  in  their  eyes,  endear 
him  to  our  people.  His  plain  manners,  unas- 
suming demeanour,  kindness  of  heart,  and  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  render  him  the  darling  of  the 
farmers  and  yeomen  ;  besides,  his  indulgence 
as  a  landlord,  a  manor-proprietor,  and  a  magis- 
trate, would,  I  think,  seduce  many  of  Jack- 
son's raff*.  If  he  were  to  stand  himself,  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  he  would  certainly  come 
in;  but  that  is  an  ambition  he  never  dreams  of. 
To  engage  his  interest,  therefore,  is  half  the 
battle." 

"Had  I  not  better  call  on  Sir  Michael  my- 
self, or  send  him  some  private  token  through 
you  ?" 

"  No,  no,  that  would  never  do ;   it  would 
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not  be  safe  to  trust  him  with  a  token,  because 
he  would  most  likely  be  blabbing  it ;  and  the 
country  people,  who,  at  these  times,  always 
think  that  their  betters  are  entertaining  designs 
of  humbugging  them,  if  they  knew  that  Sir 
Michael,  from  a  private  arrangement  between 
you  and  himself,  was  getting  up  a  deputation 
to  invite  you  to  stand,  their  sagacious  noses 
would  immediately  smell  a  job,  or  '  something 
wrong,**  and  they  would  perhaps  start  away 
and  be  as  wrongheaded  and  impracticable  as  so 
many  donkeys.  An  Englishman  loves  straight- 
forward doings;  and  it  would  be  highly  danger- 
ous to  attempt  steering  against  the  tide  of  his 
prejudice.  Besides,  Sir  Michael  himself  must 
imagine  that  the  idea  of  our  standing  originates 
with  himself;  for,  if  he  acts  upon  the  sugges- 
tion of  another,  he  will  not  exert  himself  with 
half  the  zeal  that  he  would  display  in  carrying 
on  a  project  of  his  own.  I  shall  endeavour  to 
persuade  him  that  it  is  in  his  power  to  eman- 
cipate the  county  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Havilands,  and  to  protect  it  from  the  degrada- 
tion of  such  a  representative  as  Jackson.  This 
will  require  some  management,  which  I  am  best 
fitted  to  undertake,  because  I  know  my  man."" 

"Very  well;    but  now,  about  politics,  Ni- 
choUs ;  what  are  we  to  say  about  them  .?" 
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"  O,  that''s  easily  settled;  hereabouts  they 
are  not  very  violent  either  one  way  or  the 
other;  we  must  not  approach  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  Toryism  or  Radicalism,  but  we  have 
all  the  intervening  space  ;  and  1 11  take  care  that 
the  address  of  the  deputation  gives  you  plenty 
of  room." 

"  But  how  can  you  interfere  with  their  ad- 
dress ?" 

"  O,  leave  me  to  manage  that.  Sir  Matthew  ?"' 

*'  But  I  cannot  conceive  how." 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you,"  answered  Mr.  Nicholls. 
"  The  address  of  the  deputation  to  you  is  al- 
ready written  and  in  my  pocket-book.  When, 
in  conversation  with  Sir  Michael,  I  have  got 
the  idea  of  our  standing  fairly  started,  as  if  by 
himself,  I  shall  advert  to  the  form  in  which  the 
county  will  express  their  sentiments  by  his 
mouth.  A  discussion  on  this  point  will  ensue, 
and  then,  by  occasional  suggestions  impercep- 
tibly thrown  out,  I  shall  contrive  to  infuse  the 
spirit  of  my  address  into  the  mind  of  the  old 
gentleman.  Having  done  this,  the  rest  is  easy: 
I  shall  sit  down,  take  a  sheet  of  paper,  and 
write  my  former  composition,  which  I  have  got 
by  rote,  and  hand  to  him,  just  observing  that  it 
was  as  well  to  write  down  his  sentiments  be- 
fore they  escaped  our  recollection.     This  he  will 
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move,  and  of  course  carry  on  the  following  day 
at  the  meeting.  At  the  same  time,  I  can  just 
sketch  in  the  same  manner  a  short  speech  for 
him  to  introduce  it  with." 

''  Upon  my  honour,  you  are  a  clever 
fellow.  At  the  same  time,  if  you  have  not  a 
decided  impression  that,  under  these  circum- 
stances, my  success  will  be  certain,  I  would  not 
stand,  as  I  have  not  the  least  disposition  to 
undertake  the  patriotic  or  rather  quixotic  en- 
terprise of  rescuing  the  county  from  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  Havilands,  or  defending  it  from  the 
blackguardism  of  Jackson."" 

"  O,  we  know  all  that !''  said  my  agent  im- 
patiently ;  "  they  are  our  show-motives  only, 
which  every  man  must  put  on  over  his  real  ones. 
Let  us  once  get  in,  and  the  devil  or  the  Havi- 
lands may  have  the  county  afterwards.  With 
these  views,  I  have  prepared  the  advertisment,  in 
order  that  we  may  send  it  off  by  express  immedi- 
ately after  the  deputation  has  left  the  house.'"' 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Nicholls  drew  forth  a 
huge  pocket-book,  from  one  of  the  volumi- 
nous wrappings  of  which  he  extracted  two 
papers. 

"  This,"  cried  he,  handing  me  one  of  the 
documents, — "  this  is  the  address  of  the  depu- 
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tation  ;  see  whether  you  approve  of  it. — That,'" 
laying  the  other  paper  on  the  table,  "  is  the 
advertisement ;  I  have  drawn  it  up  with  care, 
and  I  think  it  will  satisfy  you." 

The  address  of  the  deputation  will  appear 
hereafter. 

The  public  advertisement  was  as  follows  : 

'*  TO    THE    INDEPENDENT    ELECTORS  OF  THE 

COUNTY    OF    S . 

"   GENTLEMEN, 

"  A  highly  respectable  deputation  of  your 
county  having  done  me  the  honour  to  desire 
that  I  should  become  a  candidate  for  the  va- 
cancy in  your  representation,  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Sotheby,  I  am  induced  to  solicit 
your  support  at  the  approaching  election. 

"  I  trust  you  will  believe  that  no  depraved 
ambition  has  tempted  me  to  quit  the  retirement 
of  a  private  station  to  seek  the  high  distinction 
to  which  I  venture  to  direct  my  hopes.  Al- 
though I  pretend  not  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
importance  which  attaches  to  your  representa- 
tive, I  should  not  have  presumed  to  offer 
myself  to  your  notice,  had  I  not  been  informed 
that  I  might  become  the  humble  instrument  of 
interposing  between  a  fatal  blow  which  was 
I  5 
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aimed  at  the  independence  of  your  county.     To 
deliver  you  from  t}^ranny  and  insolence,  which, 

as  a  freeholder  of  S shire,  and  one  deeply 

interested  in  its  welfare,  I  have  long  beheld  it 
subjected  to  with  indignation,  is  a  task  which 
I  shall  undertake  with  the  liveliest  zeal;  and 
which,  if  I  am  permitted  by  your  assistance  to 
accomplish,  I  shall  always  revert  to  with  pride 
and  gratification.  The  Haviland  family  have 
long  oppressed  the  county  like  a  nightmare. 
They  have  abused  your  confidence  whenever 
they  have  received  it,  by  dedicating  the  advan- 
tages which  they  derive  from  your  represen- 
tation, to  their  own  private  aggrandizement. 
They  have  uniformly  supported  all,  and  origi- 
nated not  a  few  measures  to  oppress  the  poor ; 
and  are  noted  as  the  most  staunch  and  shameless 
supporters  of  Ministerial  profligacy.  Not  con- 
tent with  what  they  already  possess,  their  inor- 
dinate ambition,  or  rather  avarice, — for  they  are 
not  actuated  by  so  respectable  a  motive  as  the 
former, — urges  them  to  the  audacious  attempt 
of  sacrificing  your  independence  altogether,  by 
reducing  you  to  the  degraded  situation  of  a 
close  borough.  It  is  now  in  your  power  suc- 
cessfully to  repel  this  insult ;  and  I  feel  confi- 
dent that  you  will  not  neglect  the  opportunity 
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of  putting  a  period  to  the  hereditary  tyranny 
under  which  you  have  laboured. 

"  In  me  you  will  find  a  candidate,  Who,  how- 
ever unworthy  in  other  respects,  can,  at  least, 
boast  of  integrity,  and  a  steady  attachment  to 
your  interests.  I  shall  not  go  into  the  House 
of  Commons  bigoted  to  any  opinions,  but  shall 
give  up  the  best  endeavours  of  a  mind  free 
from  prejudice,  to  pursue  that  line  of  conduct 
which  I  think  most  conducive  to  the  public 
good. 

"  I  have  thus  briefly  stated  the  reasons  which 
have  induced  me  to  offer  myself  to  your  notice, 
and  which  render  me  sanguine  of  success.  To 
the  other  candidate  who  is  already  in  the  field, 
I  have  not  alluded,  being  unacquainted  with  the 
claims  or  pretensions  which  he  has  to  advance 
for  the  honour  of  being  your  representative. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  remain.  Gentlemen, 
''  Your  most  faithful  friend, 

"  And  devoted  humble  Servant, 
"  Matthew  Sydenham. 

"  Sydenham  Park,  September  22nd." 


"  I  think  this  will  do  very  well,"  said  I,  as  I 
returned  the  paper  to  my  agent. 
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"  It  is  rather  long,"  replied  NichoUs,  "  but 
I  'm  afraid  we  cannot  conveniently  cut  it  down  ; 
however,  we  have  time  enough  to  talk  of  that. 
I  'm  sure  you  11  succeed — I  am  indeed  ;  but 
even  if  any  unforeseen  accident  should  occur, 

you  can,  at  a  week''s  warning,  come  in  for  P , 

by  merely  sending  a  note  to  Mr.  Langley,  ap- 
prizing him  that  you  want  your  seat ;  and  re- 
questing that  he  will  be  so  kind  as  to  ask  for 
the  Chiltern  Hundreds." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


By  the  next  post  I  wrote  to  Spencer,  who 
was  still  in  London,  and  requested  him  to  come 
immediately  to  Sydenham  to  assist  me  in  my 
election.  During  the  rest  of  the  day  I  was 
employed  preparing  letters  to  be  dispatched 
immediately  my  name  was  publicly  announced 
as  a  candidate  for  the  county. 

A  little  before  midnight,  NichoUs  returned 
spattered  up  to  the  eyes. 

"  Well,"  cried  I,  as  he  entered  the  room, 
"  what  news .?"" 

"  I  have  had  a  hard  and  a  good  day's  work," 
returned  my  admirable  agent,  as  he  sat  down 
and  wiped  his  brow. 

"  Sir  Michael  and  the  other  men  have  con- 
sented then,  have  they .?" 
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"  They  have ;  the  old  Baronet  caught  at  my 
plan  immediately,  and  is  quite  enthusiastic 
about  the  business  ;  so  I  got  him  to  give  me  a 
bit  of  paper  written  with  his  own  hand,  to 
take  with  me  by  way  of  credential  to  the  other 
freeholders.  The  rest  therefore  consented  with 
alacrity  to  come  forward.  I  scattered  the  news 
all  along  the  road  as  I  went,  and  now  it  is 
spreading    like    wildfire.      When    I    came    to 

P it    had  just   arrived    there,  and  I  was 

immediately  surrounded  by  people  anxiously 
clamouring  to  know  whether  the  report  was 
well-founded ;  and  when  I  told  them  I  believed 
it  was,  you  cannot  think  what  satisfaction  it 
gave,  and  what  hopes  they  expressed  that  you 
would  stand.  Thus  far,  you  see,  we  are  going 
on  swimmingly.  But  who  should  I  meet  com- 
ing out  of  the  White  Hart  just  as  I  was  going 
in,  but  old  Davy  himself !  '  Ah,  Mr.  NichoUs,' 
says  he,  '  is  that  you  ?'  And  then  he  shook 
hands  with  me  as  cordial  as  any  thing.  '  So  ho, 
my  Lord,"  thought  I,  'you're  beginning  to  funk, 
are  you  ?'  '  By  the  by,  Mr.  Nicholls,"  says  he,  as  I 
was  moving  away  after  having  paid  my  respects, 
'  what  is  this  silly  rumour  that  I  hear  about 
Sir  Matthew  going  to  stand  the  county  ?  It  is 
mere  idle  gossip  of  course ;  but  still  I  think  it 
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would  be  better  for  you  to  contradict  it  at  once, 
because  it  might  only  create  confusion  or  mis- 
takes.' '  My  Lord,'  says  I,  '  it's  no  idle  gossip, 
but  as  true  as  gospel,  that  the  freeholders  in- 
tend forthwith  inviting  Sir  Matthew  to  come 
forward ;  and  please  God  he  will  be  persuaded 
to  come  to  the  hustings,  for  it 's  his  own  fault 
if  he  a'n't  the  new  member.'  I  wish  you  had 
seen  old  Davy's  countenance,  when  I  spoke 
in  that^manner.  '  What !  Mr.  Nicholls,'  cried 
he,  '  is  it  possible  ?  really,  my  good  friend,  I 
am  surprised  to  hear  a  sensible  man  like  you 
talk  so  absurdly.  Sir  Matthew  Sydenham  is, 
1  dare  say,  a  very  worthy  young  man,  and  I 
have  always  had  a  high  respect  for  his  family ; 
but  really,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
what  are  his  pretensions  to  be  a  candidate  for 
the  county.'  '^Then,'  answered  I,  '  I  hope  your 
Lordship  will  very  soon  be  informed  upon  that 
point ;  but  I  must  ask  your  pardon,  my  Lord, 
for  I  'm  in  haste ;'  and  so  saying  I  walked  away, 
leaving  the  old  fellow  quite  knocked  of  a  heap 
by  the  morning's  news." 

"  Did  you  hear  any  thing  about  Jackson .?" 
*'  Only  that  he   spoke  with  undiminished  de^ 
termination  of  not   retiring  from    the    contest, 
while  there  was  a  freeholder  unpolled." 
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"  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  I  may  be  de- 
feated by  any  coalition  or  arrangement  between 
him  and  the  Havilands  ?" 

"  That  I  think  is  scarcely  possible,*"  said  my 
agent:  "  I  should  as  soon  expect  to  see  fire  and 
water  unite,  as  Lord  Daventry  and  the  wag- 
goner ;  and  if  the  former  must  be  defeated,  I 
think  he  would  rather  yield  to  a  gentleman  than 
a  plebeian.  Besides,  Jackson  mortally  hates  the 
Haviland  family,  and  is  as  much  actuated  by 
animosity  toward  them  in  his  opposition,  as  by 
any  other  motive,  because  when  he  first  set  up 
in  the  county  they  refused  to  countenance  him, 
and  repelled  with  contempt  his  advances.  So, 
if  he  saw  that  his  own  success  was  hopeless, 
he  would,  I  am  sure,  transfer  all  his  interest  to 
you. — And  now,  Sir  Matthew,  if  you  please, 
I  will  wish  you  good-night,  as  I  am  rather  tired 
by  my  day''s  work.  Sir  Michael  and  his  party 
will  be  here  in  about  twelve  hours,  I  hope. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  will  draw  up  a  list  of  the 
principal  people  whom  we  are  to  visit.  I  have 
given  the  circulars  to  the  printer,  and  they  will 
be  here  to-morrow."  And  Mr.  Nicholls  with- 
drew. 

The  curtain  may  now  be  said  to  have  drop- 
ped upon  the  first  act  of  my  life,  which  was 
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chiefly  conversant  with  human  nature,  under 
the  influence  of  vanity.  You  are  now,  reader, 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  operations  of 
that  mighty  machine,  as  I  subsequently  ob- 
served it,  when  wound  up  by  ambition  or  in- 
terest. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


Shortly  after  breakfast,  on  the  following 
morning,  a  servant  entered  the  library  to  in- 
form me  that  a  carriage,  with  Lord  Daventry's 
livery,  was  driving  up  the  avenue,  and  to  know 
whether  I  would  be  at  home  ?"" 

"  Most  certainly,"  was  my  answer ;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  Earl  himself  was  ushered  into 
the  room. 

"  Sir  Matthew,"  said  Lord  Daventry,  who 
was  a  veteran  courtier,  and  a  fine-looking,  pow- 
dered old  gentleman,  ''  I  am  most  happy  to 
welcome  you  back  among  us ;  I  hope  we  shall 
see  a  great  deal  of  you  here.  In  town,  it 
really  is  impossible  to  enjoy  the  society  of 
one's  friends." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  my  Lord,"  answered  I, 
"  and,  I  assure  you,  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  I 
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do  not  soon  see  some  of  your  family  at  P , 

every  day  for  a  fortnight,  though  I  fear  our 
meeting  there  must  be  under  circumstances 
not  so  agreeable  to  you,  or  even  to  myself, 
as  I  could  wish." 

"  I  do  not  affect  to  misunderstand  you,"  re- 
turned the  Earl ;  "  and  sorry  am  I  to  have 
my  doubts  dissipated.  You  purpose  receiving 
and  listening  to  some  persons  styling  them- 
selves a  deputation  of  the  county,  who  have 
intimated  their  intention  of  calling  upon  you. 
— Am  I  not  right  ?" 

"  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  I  believe  your  Lord- 
ship's information  is  correct." 

"It  was  only  yesterday,*"  resumed  Lord 
Daventry,  "  I  heard  that  ten  or  a  dozen  indi- 
viduals— freeholders,  I  believe,  but  of  no  note — 

intended  assembling  at  the  Inn,  at  P ,  and 

then  proceeding  to  Sydenham  Park,  to  invite 
you  to  stand  for  the  county.  This  project  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  so  absurd,  that  I  could  not 
help  laughing  at  it ;  though,  at  the  same  time, 
I  felt  for  you,  because  I  thought  you  would  be 
annoyed  at  these  silly  people  involving  your 
name  in  the  ridicule  of  their  proceeding.  What 
then  was  my  astonishment,  when,  accidentally 
meeting  your  agent,   Mr.  Nicholls,  at  P , 
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and  mentioning  the  thing  to  him,  I  was  given 
to  understand,  that  this  nonsense  was  counte- 
nanced by  you  !  However,  after  turning  the 
matter  over  in  my  mind,  I  felt  convinced 
that  you  must  have  been  grossly  misinform- 
ed ;  and  that  the  imposing  word  '  deputation' 
might  have  led  you  to  believe,  that  these  good 
people  really  had  some  communication  with  the 
county  at  large,  or  acquaintance  with  its  senti- 
ments. Now,  as  I  really  know  the  state  of  the 
case,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  undeceive  you, 
in  order  that  you  might  know  how  to  behave 
when  these  men  arrive.'' 

"  I  feel  obliged  to  your  Lordship,""  answered 
I,  "  for  the  friendly  office  you  purpose  doing 
me ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  you  are 
speaking  from  imperfect  information,  in  ex- 
pressing such  contempt  of  the  importance  and 
respectability  of  this  meeting :  it  is  headed  by 
Sir  Michael  Hanbury,  and  includes  Mr.  Brix- 
ton, besides,  I  understand,  several  substantial 
freeholders.'' 

"  Sir  Michael  Hanbury !"  exclaimed  his 
Lordship.  "  You  must  indeed,  my  dear  Sir 
Matthew,  be  ignorant  of  the  county,  if  you 
name  him  as  an  influential  person.  Why,  he 
is  a  perfect  fool,  an  absolute  driveller  ;  ask  any 
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gentleman  in  S shire,  and  he  will  tell  you 

the  same.  If  he  can  command  twenty  votes,  it 
is  the  utmost.  As  to  Mr.  Brixton,  he  is  a 
tradesman,  a  very  good  sort  of  person  in  his 
line  of  life,  but  one  who  has  no  more  to  do  with 
the  county  than  your  footman  has. — Ha  !  ha  ! 
excuse  me,  but  the  idea  of  Sir  Michael  Hanbu- 
ry  and  Mr.  Brixton  giving  us  a  member,  is  too 
good.  But  it  cannot  be  expected  that  you  should 
know  any  thing  of  the  county  ;  for,  immediately 
after  you  left  College,  I  believe,  you  went  abroad, 
and  remained  from  home  until  the  death  of  your 
good  father,  my  late  lamented  friend.  Almost 
ever  since  that  event,  you  have  been  in  town;  so, 
what  opportunities  have  you  had  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  these  parts  ?  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, if  you  were  to  go  to  the  hustings, 
you  would  only  incur  an  enormous  expense  and 
be  laughed  at, — for  literally  you  have  not  the 
slightest  chance  of  success.  Pardon  me  for 
speaking  so  plain,  but  I  am  old  enough  almost 
to  be  your  grandfather.  I  have  had  long  ex- 
perience in  these  matters,  and  I  know  that  there 
are  too  many  designing,  unprincipled  persons 
always  ready  to  make  a  young  man  of  family 
and  fortune  the  dupe  of  their  sordid  views.  It 
is  not  my  wish  to  insinuate  against  any  indivi- 
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dual;  but  let  me  caution  you,  my  young  friend, 
— for  so  I  cannot  help  calling  you, — because,  al- 
though we  have  had  little  intercourse  with  each 
other,  I  have  long  felt  an  interest  in  your  wel- 
fare, from  hearing  your  poor  father  often  speak 
of  you.  Never,  I  believe,  was  a  son  more  be- 
loved and  admired  by  a  parent,  than  you  were. 
Many  a  time  has  he  spoken  to  me,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  of  the  brilliant  prospects  which  your 
talents  promised,  and  expressed  the  most  anxious 
hopes,  that  he  might  live  to  launch  you  fairly 
into  public  life ;  and  I  remember  the  very  last 
conversation  we  had  upon  the  subject,  not  three 
months  before  his  death.  We  were  walking 
together  to  the  House,  and  when  we  parted  he 
squeezed  my  hand,  and  said,  poor  fellow  !  as  if, 
upon  my  honour,  with  a  presentiment  of  his 
approaching  end  ;  '  If  I  am  taken  away  before 
this  can  take  place,  do,  my  dear  Daventry,  occa- 
sionally give  my  boy  the  benefit  of  your  expe- 
rience, in  the  way  of  advice.'  Let  me  caution 
you,  therefore,  against  being  led  away  by  flat- 
tery, to  listen  to  the  representations  of  agents, 
who  are  the  greatest  scoundrels — I  make  no 
exception — upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  You 
may  suspect  me  of  being  an  interested  adviser, 
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but,  believe  me,  I  am  not,  for  Richard's  return 
is  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.  I  have  now 
done  my  duty  by  the  son  of  my  friend,  who  of 
course  is  at  liberty  to  act  as  he  pleases ;  but  I 
trust  he  will  give  me  leave  to  consider  his  vote 
and  influence,  at  the  approaching  election,  as 
engaged  to  the  support  of  my  interest." 

"  Lord  Daventry,""*  answered  I,  "  for  your 
advice,  if  really  well-meant,  I  heartily  thank 
you ;  but  I  will  candidly  acknowledge  that  I 
listen  with  distrust  to  counsel  upon  this  sub- 
ject coming  from  a  person  in  your  situation, 
and  you  ought  not  to  feel  offended  at  my  want 
of  confidence.  Therefore  I  must  still  assure 
you,  that  if  this  deputation,  which  I  under- 
stand is  to  wait  upon  me,  holds  out  a  reasona- 
ble prospect,  I  may  be  induced  to  accede  to 
their  request.  The  relations  of  private  friend- 
ship I  should  be  happy  to  cultivate  with  your 
Lordship;  but  I  will  not  conceal  from  you,  that, 
in  the  event  of  my  becoming  a  candidate  for  the 
county,  I  shall,  however  painful  it  may  be,  feel 
myself  under  the  necessity  of  mentioning  your 
family,  in  their  political  character,  in  no  very 
flattering  terms." 

"  Indeed  !"     said    Lord    Daventry,    "  your 
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father  acted  with  us  during  the  whole  of  his 
public  life ;  his  political  opinions  were  ours ; 
our  political  character  was  his.'' 

"  It  is  not,"  I  replied,  "  to  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  abstract  questions  that  I  allude ; 
I  mean,  that  I  shall  feel  called  upon  to  express 
my  sense  of  your  Lordship's  public  conduct — ''"' 

"  I  think  I  understand  you,  Sir  Matthew," 
interrupted  the  Earl ;  "  you  mean  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  circumstance  of  my  having  been 
long  in  office,  and  others  of  my  family  being  in 
his  Majesty's  service,  to  denounce  us  as  cour- 
tiers and  placemen.  In  short,  you  will  not 
scorn  to  adopt  the  common  cant  of  Whigism,  in 
order  to  serve  your  purpose  ?'"' 

"  I  certainly  shall,  my  Lord,"  returned  I, 
"comment  upon  the  circumstance  which  you 
have  mentioned ;  and  I  think  you  will  find  that 
I  express  the  opinions  of  a  large  and  influential 
body  of  freeholders  of  the  county.  My  attacks 
will  be  open  and  in  the  daylight;  so  that  Colonel 
Haviland  will  be  treated  fairly,  and  will  have 
ample  opportunity  of  giving  effect  to  his  vin- 
dication, if  he  can  produce  it." 

"  Then  I  am  to  understand  that  you  are  de- 
termined to  accept  the  expected  invitation  of 
Sir  Michael  Hanbury,  Mr.   Brixton,   and  the 
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Other  gentlemen,  with  whose  names  I  am  un- 
acquainted, to  offer  yourself  as  a  candidate  to 
supply  the  vacancy  in  the  representation  of 
the  county,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Sotheby  ?" 

"  Exactly  so,  my  Lord." 

"  Well,  Sir  Matthew,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
prolong  this  interview,  although  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  terminated  fills  me  with  surprise 
and  regret.  Your  obstinate  determination  to 
undertake  an  enterprise,  which  I  think  I  have 
sufficiently  demonstrated  to  your  reason  is 
utterly  desperate,  must  proceed  either  from  in- 
fatuation or  enmity  to  my  family.  If  it  arises 
from  the  latter,  I  cannot  but  be  deeply  hurt, 
to  experience  such  treatment  from  the  son  of 
my  valued  friend.  Your  opposition,  I  repeat 
to  you,  will  be  rather  vexatious  than  seriously 
injurious,  because  it  will  only  make  my  son's 
election  rather  more  expensive.  As  for  your- 
self, you  will  pay  dearly  to  gratify  your  ani- 
mosity toward  me.  I  speak,  believe  me,  more 
in  sorrow  than  in  anger ;  for  your  conduct 
gives  me  more  pain  than  I  am  willing  either  to 
manifest  or  express.  I  wish  you  good  morn- 
ing." 

I    made    no    reply,    except    a    very    slight 
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and    scarcely    perceptible    smile  of  contempt ; 

but,   ringing   the   bell,    I    ordered  Lord  Da- 

ventry''s   carriage,    and  the    noble  Lord    took 

his     leave    with     affected     sorrow  but     real 
chagrin. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


Lord  Daventry  had  not  left  the  house  ten 
minutes,  before  Sir  Michael  Hanbury  and  his 
party  arriv^ed,  so  that  he  must  have  crossed 
them  before  he  reached  the  lodge.  The  depu- 
tation came  in  four  private  carriages.  They 
announced  themselves  and  the  object  of  their 
visit.  I  received  them  in  the  library.  They 
were  twenty-two  persons. 

Sir  Michael  Hanbury  opened  the  business  by 
an  address  to  the  following  purpose. 

"  Sir  Matthew  Sydenham, — 

"  At  a  large  meeting  of  freeholders  of  this 
county,  convened  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
upon  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  be  returned 
to  ParHament  a  Knight  of  the  Shire,  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  Sotheby  deceased,  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved — 

K  2 
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"  '  That  it  is  not  expedient  to  entrust  the 
representation  of  the  county  to  either  of  the 
declared  candidates,  the  Honourable  Richard 
Haviland,  or  Benjamin  Jackson,  Esquire  : 

"  '  That  it  appears  to  this  meeting,  that  Sir 
Matthew  Sydenham,  Baronet,  of  Sydenham 
Park,  was  a  more  eligible  person  : 

"'That  Sir  Michael  Hanbury  and  Mr. 
Brixton,  together  with  such  of  the  freeholders 
as  may  feel  disposed  to  accompany  them, 
should,  in  the  name  of  the  meeting,  wait  upon 
Sir  Matthew  Sydenham  at  Sydenham  Park ; 
request  him  to  declare  himself  a  candidate  for 
the  vacant  seat  of  their  representation  ;  and  to 
assure  him,  that  should  he  accede  to  their  wish, 
they  would  use  every  exertion  to  procure  his 
return.' 

"  I  presume,  Sir  Matthew,  that  you  are  not 
unacquainted  with  the  reasons  which  oblige  us 
to  withhold  our  confidence  from  both  the  gen- 
tlemen who  have  offered  themselves  to  our 
choice.  The  one  belongs  to  a  family  whose 
yoke  the  county  has  too  long  borne  with  patient 
discontent,  but  whose  present  insolent  attempt 
to  make  our  franchise  wholly  subservient  to 
purposes  with  which  we  have  no  concern,  or 
rather,  which  are  directly  contrary  to  the  in- 
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terests  of  this  county,  and  the  country  at  large, 
has  at  length  aroused  the  indignation  of  a  large 
number  of  freeholders,  and  urged  them  to  at- 
tempt the  entire  subversion  of  such  unprinci- 
pled and  pernicious  usurpation.  Although 
these  objections  do  not  apply  to  the  other  indi- 
vidual who  solicits  our  suffrages,  yet  we  do 
not  consider  him  to  be  a  competent  person  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  a  member  of  Parliament. 
Having  thus,  in  the  candidates  who  offer  them- 
selves, only  a  choice  of  evils,  we  have  waited 
until  the  last  moment,  in  the  anxious  hope  that 
some  gentleman  would  come  forward  whom 
we  could  return,  at  least,  without  reluctance ; 
but  being  disappointed  in  our  expectations,  we 
have  this  day  come  to  the  determination  of 
soliciting  that  gentleman  who  presents  the  best 
claims  to  our  notice,  and  whom  we  have  from 
the  first  most  wished  to  see  in  the  character  of 
a  candidate  for  our  votes.  In  you.  Sir  Matthew, 
we  should  behold  such  a  representative  as  this 
county  should  have— a  representative  of  in- 
dependence, and  talents,  family,  and  fortune. 
Of  your  political  opinions  we  demand  no  ex- 
plicit avowal,  for  we  consider  integrity  to  be 
the  most  essential  quality  for  a  public  cha- 
racter. 
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"  We  earnestly  entreat,  therefore,  that  you 
will  allow  yourself  to  be  put  in  nomination."" 

To  this  address  I  made  the  following  an- 
swer : — 

"  Sir  Michael  Hanbury,  and  gentlemen  of 
the  deputation,  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the 
honour  conferred  upon  me  by  you  and  the 
gentlemen  upon  whose  behalf  you  appear. 

"  If  I  was  before  impressed  with  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  county,  and  a  strong 
indignation  at  the  domineering  insolence  of  the 
Havilands,  to  what  a  pitch  of  intensity  must 
those  feelings  be  raised,  when  I  find  myself  se- 
lected by  a  large  number  of  my  fellow-free- 
holders, to  head  them  in  the  noble  enterprise  of 
achieving  their  independence  ! 

"  Gentlemen,  with  the  most  fervent  grati- 
titde,  I  accept  your  invitation,  and  am  ready  to 
devote  all  my  energies  to  the  task,  which,  if  we 
eventually  cccomplish,  will  render  you  illus- 
trious and  exemplary  in  the  eyes  of  your  fellow- 
countrymen,  who,  I  lament  to  say,  in  many  in- 
stances, are  in  a  similar  situation. 

"  Should  I  by  your  exertions  be  placed  in 
Parliament,  your  generous  confidence  will  render 
me  more  anxiously  careful  to  perform  my  duty 
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in  every  tittle,  than  if  you  were  to  bind  up  my 
hands  with  the  most  suspicious  caution.  On 
many  important  questions  I  have  not,  as  yet, 
bestowed  sufficient  reflection  to  enable  me  to 
make  up  my  mind;  but  I  am  disposed  to  no 
opinion  which  favours  prerogative  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  people. 

"  I  shall  as  soon  as  possible  publicly  an- 
nounce myself  to  the  county,  as  a  candidate  for 
their  choice  at  the  ensuing  election. 

^'  Sir  Michael  Hanbury,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
deputation  especially,  I  beg  that  you  will  ac- 
cept my  warmest  thanks,  and  be  assured  of  my 
affectionate  regard.  As  you  have  thus  boldly 
and  nobly  stood  forward  to  vindicate  the  in- 
sulted privileges  of  yourselves  and  your  fellow- 
freeholders,  I  am  confident  that,  always  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  importance  of  your  exertions, 
you  will  not  suffer  them  to  slacken  until  they 
are  finally  crowned  with  a  glorious  success.'' 

Sir  Michael  having,  in  the  name  of  himself 
and  the  freeholders,  briefly  thanked  me  for  my 
compliance  with  their  request,  and  paid  me  the 
usual  compliments,  the  deputation  withdrew. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


The  very  day  upon  which  I  commenced  my 
canvass,  the  new  writ  came  down  to  the  sheriff; 
so  that  I  had  no  more  than  a  fortnight  to  pre- 
pare for  the  election.  I  was  accompanied  in  my 
canvassing  circuit  by  my  inestimable  agent, 
whose  attendance  was  necessary  in  order  to 
make  me  acquainted  with  the  persons  and  cha- 
racters of  the  freeholders  whom  I  solicited. 
The  result  of  our  first  day's  work  was  very 
propitious :  out  of  thirty-four  visits,  nine  only 
were  unsuccessful. 

On  the  second  day  after  I  had  written  to  him, 
Spencer  was  with  me,  having  left  town  immedi- 
ately on  the  receipt  of  my  letter,  which,  it  ap- 
peared, had  come  very  opportunely ;  for,  not- 
withstanding the  ardent  perseverance  with 
which  the  votary  of  ambition  pursued  the  means 
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of  gratifying  his  ruling  passion,  he  had  begun 
to  feel  wearied  by  his  unremitting  studies,  and 
the  vivacity  of  his  age  and  character,  always 
inimical  to  application,  had  begun  to  prevail 
over  his  severely-tasked  resolution.  He  had 
felt  the  necessity  of  some  respite  from  his  la- 
bours, and  a  temporary  change  of  scene  to  re- 
fresh his  almost  exhausted  spirits.  My  letter 
was  peculiarly  happy,  for  it  not  only  offered 
him  the  required  relaxation,  but  invited  him  to 
appear,  for  the  first  time,  upon  a  stage  to  play  a 
prominent  part,  on  which  was  the  all-engross- 
ing object  of  the  aspiring  youth's  desires.  He 
congratulated  me  warmly  on  having  at  length 
entered  that  scene  to  which  he  was  pleased  to 
say,  that  my  talents  and  character  were  best 
adapted. 

"  And  now,"  said  I,  '*  let  me  hear  something 
about  yourself.  In  the  first  place,  I  hope  you 
are  constant  in  your  devotion  to  the  muse  of 
law,  if  there  be  such  an  one .?" 

"  Why,"  returned  Spencer,  "  she  has  as 
much  of  my  attention  as  I  can  be  expected  to 
afford,  considering  that  I  am  bound  to  her  by 
strong  ties  of  interest,  though  not  one  of  af- 
fection. You  may  however  conceive  how  irk- 
.some  it  is  to  a  young  man  like  me  to  devote 
K  5 
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my  time  and  talents  (not  indeed  talents, 
for  they  are  thrown  away,  like  pearls  before 
swine,  in  the  study  of  the  law,  which  requires 
only  brutal  dogged  application,)  to  such  an  un- 
amiable,  dull,  prosing,  and  stubborn  hag.  You 
will  not  therefore,  I  hope,  consider  me  an  un- 
pardonable intellectual  libertine,  if  I  confess 
to  you  that  I  carry  on  several  deep  flirtations 
with  other  of  the  literary  ladies ;  but  the  muse 
of  politics  has  my  whole  heart.'" 

*'  And  a  very  indiscreet  attachment  it  is,  be- 
lieve me.  Your  loved  one  is  a  fickle  and  un- 
portioned  damsel,  who,  if  you  were  to  unite 
yourself  to  her,  would  soon  either  ruin  or  de- 
ceive you.  Even  I,  who  am  in  a  different 
situation  from  yourself,  intend  living  with  her 
only  par  amours,  and  shall  withdraw  myself 
from  the  connection  immediately  she  exhibits 
any  symptom  of  extravagance  or  infidelity. 
Take  my  advice  therefore,  and  stick  to  the  old 
Gorgon  to  whom  you  have  betrothed  yourself, 
for  she  will  eventually  reward  your  labour  and 
self-denial  with  riches  and  honour.  Beware, 
however,  that  you  do  not  suffer  her  dulness 
and  deformity  to  disgust  you  ;  for  you  are  not 
to  be  told  that  she  is  the  most  jealous  of  mis- 
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tresses,  and  will  be  propitiated  only  by  sedulous 
and  undivided  attention."' 

"To  drop  metaphor,"  said  the  student,  "  my 
profession  is,  I  think,  the  most  discouraging 
in  which  a  young  man  of  spirit  can  be  placed. 
The  study  of  the  law  levels  all  distinctions  of 
intellect ;  and  he  undertakes  it  under  the  great- 
est advantages,  who  comes  armed  only  with  the 
faculty  of  dogged  and  mechanical  industry; 
so  that  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  a 
strong  constitution  is  of  more  importance  than 
mental  superiority  to  the  student.  To  bring  ta- 
lents to  it  is,  as  I  have  said,  to  throw  pearls  be- 
fore swine ;  and  for  a  man  of  genius  to  engage  in 
the  study  of  the  law,  is  to  harness  a  blood-horse 
to  a  dung-cart.  Who  would  make  up  his  mind 
to  abandon  the  pursuit  of  all  real,  useful,  and 
interesting  knowledge,  in  order  to  devote  his 
youthful  years  and  spirits  to  the  law,  that  was 
not  very  stupid  or  necessitous  ?'''' 

"  Or  ambitious.'^"  added  I. 

"  True,  indeed,'"'  answered  Spencer  ;  "  ambi- 
tion must  exercise  a  powerful  sway  in  the  breast 
of  that  man  whom  it  can  lead  through  such  a 
long  and  arduous  road  toward  a  destination  the 
actual  attainment  of  which  is  extremely  pre- 
carious.'* 
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"  Am  I  to  understand,  then,  that  you  are  al- 
ready  disgusted  with  your  profession  ?" 

"  By  no  means.  My  ambition  is  strong 
enough  to  make  me  undergo  any  privations  and 
miseries  even  for  the  chance  of  gratifying  it. 
To  me  there  is  but  one  path  open  to  fame  or 
power,  and  that  is  the  law.  This  path  I  have 
already  trodden,  and  am  determined  to  pursue, 
although  at  the  same  time  I  am  feelingly  alive 
to  its  asperities  and  discouragements." 

"  But,^'  said  I,  "  you  told  me  that  you 
were  not  exclusively  occupied  by  your  legal 
pursuits  .^" 

"  Why,"  returned  the  student,  "  I  think  a 
distinction  is  to  be  taken  between  the  generous 
spirits  and  the  plodding  asses  ;  the  hopes  of  the 
latter  can  only  be  realized  by  prodigious  in- 
dustry ;  the  former  may  succeed  in  the  more 
intellectual  departments  of  the  profession  where 
ingenuity  and  eloquence  are  chiefly  requisite, 
and  technical  knowledge  of  very  secondary  im- 
portance. To  become  a  sound  lawyer,  the 
drudgery,  I  admit,  must  be  gone  through;  but 
my  ambition  does  not  lie  in  the  direction  of  the 
bench.  My  object  is  to  collect  a  surface  of 
legal  knowledge  just  sufficient  to  conceal  my 
real  ignorance  of  the  law,  and  to  enable  me  to 
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cultivate  those  advantages  afforded  at  the  bar 
of  displaying  talents  which  may  attract  notice 
at  the  upper  end  of  Westminster  Hall.  The 
House  of  Commons  I  feel  to  be  my  element ; 
and  I  have  no  chance  of  getting  access  to  it,  ex- 
cept through  the  medium  of  the  law.  With 
these  views,  visionary  as  you  may  perhaps  call 
them,  I  will  acknowledge  to  you,  that  I  am 
less  intently  occupied  by  the  study  of  the  law 
than  by  that  of  the  art,  or  rather  arts,  of  le- 
gislation." 

I  was  before  well  acquainted  with  Spencer's 
ardent  predilection  for  politics.  In  London,  his 
favourite  relaxation  was  attending  the  gallery 
of  the  House,  and  his  conversation  whenever  I 
saw  him  inclined  toward  politics.  In  his  de- 
bating club,  he  was  the  leading  statesman  and 
orator.  I  had  thought  of  returning  him  for 
my  borough,  if,  after  he  was  called  to  the 
bar,  I  found  his  predilection  continue  and  him- 
self likely  to  succeed  in  public  life.  This  pur- 
pose I  now,  for  the  first  time,  communicated  to 
him.  The  raptures  of  the  young  devotee  of 
ambition  knew  no  bounds.  His  eyes  and  cheeks 
flashed  and  flushed  with  triumph  and  delight. 
He  called  me  his  benefactor,  his  dearest  friend  ; 
and  swore  that,  if  I  performed  my  promise,  his 
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fortune  was  made,  and  that  the  deepest  grati- 
tude which  one  human  being  ever  experienced 
toward  another,  would  be  his  with  respect  to 
me. 

"  You  are  now,  I  think,  in  your  twenty- 
second  year,*"  resumed  I,  while  Spencer  sat 
trembling  with  the  agitation  of  joy  and  eager- 
ness.  "  You  will  be  about  six-and-twenty  when 
you  are  called  to  the  bar  :  no  man  is  fit  for 
public  life  at  an  earlier  period ;  for,  whatever 
may  be  his  talents,  and  supposing  him  to  have 
used  even  extraordinary  diligence,  his  mind  is 
not  sufficiently  matured,  his  character  formed, 
nor  his  education  advanced,  before  that  age,  at 
least  for  the  purposes  of  political  ambition. 
At  the  same  time,  do  not  suppose  that  I  coun- 
tenance your  distaste  for  your  profession  ;  for, 
if  you  depend  upon  politics  for  subsistence, 
you  will  either  starve  or  degenerate  into  a  con- 
temptible official  hack.  No  politician  can  re- 
tain his  integrity,  or  reap  the  reward  of  his  me- 
rits, who  has  not  a  private  fortune  or  a  profes- 
sional  income." 

"  Most  certainly,"  cried  he.  "  I  perfectly 
agree  with  you,  and  will  take  your  advice  in 
every  respect.'" 

"  Well,  we  have  abundance  of  leisure  to  talk 
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over  that  subject;  we  must  now  apply  ourselves 
to  a  business  of  pressing  importance.  This  ra- 
ther sudden  thought  of  standing  the  county 
has  overwhelmed  me  with  business,  especially 
as  I  am  somewhat  behindhand ;  so  I  want  you 
at  present  to  act  as  my  secretary." 

We  then  entered  upon  business  relative  to 
the  election. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 


I  AM  sorry  that  1  cannot  entertain  the  reader 
with  any  canvassing  adventure,  which  he  may 
possibly  have  expected.  During  the  whole  of 
my  canvass  I  met  with  no  incident  worthy  of 
relation,  or  character  deserving  of  comme- 
moration in  these  pages  ;  the  persons  to  whom 
my  solicitations  were  addressed  belonging  to  a 
class  remarkable  only  for  their  respectability — 
a  quality  which,  however  estimable  in  real  life, 
is  not  less  abhorrent  to  fiction  (and  of  course 
to  a  work  like  the  present,  which  is  formed  on 
the  model  of  a  novel,)  than  a  vacuum  is  to  na- 
ture. My  constituents  M^ere,  for  the  most  part, 
agriculturists,  from  the  humblest  to  the  highest 
gradation.  They  seemed  to  pass  their  lives  in 
peaceful  and  virtuous  obscurity,  never  trou- 
bling themselves  about  politics,  or  any  other 
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cares  but  those  incident  to  husbandmen.  Their 
natural  inaptitude  to  public  affairs  had  been 
favoured  by  the  circumstance  of  their  part  of 
the  world  having  seldom  been  the  scene  of 
those  party  strifes  which  are  exhibited  in 
other  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs,  to  the 
great  advancement  of  morals,  politics,  and 
publicans. 

There  had  been  no  contest  of  importance  for 

S shire  during  the  last  sixty  years,  and  the 

freeholders  were  scarcely  even  called  upon  to 
vote,  as  the  representative  of  the  house  of  Da- 
ventry,  and  a  gentleman  from  the  family  of 
Sotheby,  or  of  Merrivale,  (which  two,  by  an 
amicable  arrangement,  were  joint-proprietors  of 
the  other  seat,)  were  usually  returned  by  the 
sheriff  on  the  fortieth  day  after  the  issuing  of 
the  writ,  duly  elected  Knights.  But  when  the 
Havilands,  securely  reckoning  on  the  easy  tem- 
per of  the  freeholders,  and  their  apparent  indif- 
ference to  their  elective  franchise,  had  ventured 
entirely  to  disregard  their  duty  as  representa- 
tives; and  when,  moreover,  upon  the  dissipa- 
tion of  the  race  of  Merrivale,  and  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Sotheby  dynasty,  they  attempted  to 
monopolize  the  whole  representation,  the  elec- 
tors, convinced  of  the  worthlessness,  and  indig- 
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nant  at  the  insolence  of  the  house  of  Daventry, 
determined  to  give  a  practical  proof  that  their 
independence  was  not  defunct,  because  the  ex- 
ercise of  it  had  been  so  long  suspended. 

The  result  of  my  cai.vass  among  this  respect- 
able body  was  eminently  successful.  A  few  of 
their  number  had  engaged  themselves  to  Mr. 
Jackson,  rather  than  to  Mr.  Haviland,  before  I 
had  entered  the  field ;  but  as  soon  as  I  solicited 
their  votes,  the  great  majority  gave  me  the  de- 
cided preference  over  either  of  the  other  can- 
didates. 

As  to  Jackson,  he  was  said  not  to  be  at  all 
dismayed  by  the  appearance  of  a  third  compe- 
titor. He  seemed,  when  he  purchased  Sir 
William  Merrivale's  property,  to  be  under  the 
delusion  that  the  "  good- will"  of  the  constitu- 
ency was  appurtenant  to  it,  and  therefore  in- 
cluded in  the  sale.  Besides,  he  had  a  firm  re- 
liance on  his  good  purse,  a  weapon  which  he 
boasted  that  neither  of  his  rivals  could  bring 
into  the  field. 

The  Haviland  faction,  however,  considered 
the  waggoner  to  be  no  very  formidable  oppo- 
nent ;  for,  while  they  alluded  to  him  with  con- 
temptuous indifference,  they  bore  down  upon 
me  through  every  agent  and  channel  that  they 
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could  command.  The  county  newspaper,  which 
was  under  their  control,  plied  upon  me  with 
all  its  might.  That  they  looked  upon  my 
opposition  as  no  joke,  was  manifested  by 
the  extraordinary  efforts  which  they  made  to 
vilify  me.  Fictitious  anecdotes,  in  which  I 
was  made  to  cut  a  ridiculous,  or  rather  a  vil- 
lainous figure,  were  whispered  about.  I  was 
described  in  anonymous  letters,  and  upon  the 
walls  of  the  county  towns,  as  a  profligate, 
unprincipled,  hypocritical,  ignorant  person ; 
and,  to  sum  up  all,  a  Papist;  a  character  which, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  comprehends,  and 
is  the  essence  of  all  wickedness. 

I  suffered  this  stream  of  calumny  to  take  its 
course,  without  opposition  or  retaliation.  I 
knew  that  it  could  do  me  no  material  injury  ; 
and  it  afforded  me  considerable  satisfaction,  be- 
cause it  increased  my  assurance,  that  the  Havi- 
lands  found  themselves  in  a  desperate  situation. 

The  anxiously-expected  day  arrived.  Jack- 
son having  taken  care  to  pack  the  town  with  his 
mob,  both  the  Haviland  party,  and  myself  and 
friends,  were  welcomed  indiscriminately  with  a 
storm  of  hootings  and  missiles,  through  which 
we  reached  the  town-hall,  after  enduring  much 
damage  and  difficulty. 
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Colonel  Haviland,  taking  the  precedence  of 
his  rank,  was  first  proposed  and  seconded,  but 
he  himself  was  not  permitted  to  speak,  for,  as 
soon  as  he  opened  his  lips,  he  was  overpowered 
by  the  clamour  of  Jackson's  rabble.  After  the 
Colonel  had  retired,  I  was  put  in  nomination 
by  Sir  Michael  Hanbury  and  Mr.  Leonard.  I 
had  almost  as  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
hearing  as  my  predecessor,  but  by  a  more 
pertinacious  perseverance  I  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing myself  audible  now  and  then.  Lastly, 
Benjamin  Jackson,  Esquire,  presented  himself, 
and  was  of  course  received  with  acclamation. 
His  speech,  which  was  listened  to  with  perfect 
attention,  was  composed  of  vulgar  abuse  of  his 
opponents,  and  praise  of  himself,  together  with  a 
plentiful  seasoning  of  cant  words  and  clap-traps. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  this  effusion  was 
received  with  vociferous  applause,  and  con- 
siderable utterance  of  stinking  breath.  When 
the  popular  candidate  had  concluded,  the  sheriff 
called  for  a  show  of  hands,  the  result  of  which 
was,  his  declaring  the  election  to  have  fallen 
upon  Mr.  Jackson.  Haviland  and  I  then  de- 
manded a  poll,  which  being  granted,  the  court 
was  adjourned  to  the  following  morning. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


The  next  day  the  radical  candidate  disposed 
his  force  so  as  to  prevent  almost  every  free- 
holder who  did  not  wear  his  colours,  from  hav- 
ing access  to  the  polling-booths.  This  system 
he  was  enabled  to  maintain  during  three  days, 
which  elapsed  before  the  sheriff  could  muster  a 
sufficient  constabulary  power  to  break  the  mob. 

On  the  fourth  morning  of  the  election,  when, 
for  the  first  time,  there  was  a  comparatively 
clear  stage,  the  state  of  the  poll  was  as  follows : 
Jackson,  248 — Sydenham,   49 — Haviland,   22. 

The  waggoner,  who  had  a  very  clever  coun- 
sel, commenced  the  business  of  this  day  by  an 
address,  with  which  he  had  been  previously 
crammed  by  the  learned  gentleman.  After  a 
few  words  in  the  common-place  strain  of  confi- 
dence, inspired  by  his  situation  on  the  poll,  he 
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proceeded  to  observe,  that,  taking  it  for  granted 
there  did  not  remain  fifty  freeholders  in  the 
county  who  would  vote  for  Colonel  Haviland, 
he  wished  to  draw  their  attention  to  the  nature 
of  the  honourable  Baronet's  pretensions  to  their 
support.  "  Assuming,*'"'  said  he,  "  the  predomi- 
nant feeling  of  the  county  to  be  detestation  of 
the  Havilands,  on  account  of  their  treachery, 
ingratitude,  and  insolence  toward  you,  and  the 
unprincipled  profligacy  of  their  political  con- 
duct in  .  general ;  I  put  it  to  you,  whether  you 
would  not  act  absurdly  in  giving  your  voice  for 
a  candidate  whose  character  could  possibly  be 
suspected  of  having  any  thing  in  common  with 
that  which  belongs  to  your  representatives  of 
the  Haviland  family.  Now,  gentlem.en,  being 
actuated  by  those  feelings  which  I  have  justly 
ascribed  to  you  upon  the  present  occasion,  I 
entreat  you  to  consider  whether  the  honourable 
Baronet  is  at  all  exposed  to  those  doubts  which 
I  have  described,  and  which  would,  I  hope,  at 
all  times,  but  under  the  present  circumstances 
most  especially  and  necessarily,  disqualify  him 
to  be  your  representative,  or  else  you  commit  a 
gross  inconsistency. 

"  Let  us  come  to  the  point,  and  ascertain  at 
once  whether  the  two  candidates  whom  I  have 
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named  claim  your  support  on  grounds  essen- 
tially different.  The  gallant  officer  belongs  to 
an  order  whose  interests  are  in  direct  opposition 
to  those  of  the  people ;  he  is  a  courtier,  and  a 
friend  to  abuses,  because  they  are  his  benefac- 
tors. To  comprehend  all  in  one  word,  he  is  a 
Haviland — the  character  the  exact  reverse  of 
which  would  form  the  most  eligible  representa- 
tive that  you  could  have.  Who  and  what  is 
the  honourable  Baronet  ?  Who  is  he  ?  The 
son  of  a  thorough-going  Tory  and  Placeman ; 
the  friend  and  political  coadjutor  of  the  Havi- 
lands.  What  is  he  ?  A  young  man  whose  life 
has  hitherto  been  spent  in  the  trifling  pursuits 
of  fashion,  and  whose  person  was  unknown  to 
you  until  within  these  few  weeks.  Such  are 
the  simple  facts,  which  are  open  to  every  body's 
knowledge ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  you  are 
in  possession  of  any  information  to  render  more 
certain  and  satisfactory  this  vague  and  equivo- 
cal character.     Is  this,  then,  the  organ  through 

whom  the  independent  freeholders  of  S shire 

announce  their  determination  to  be  no  longer 
insulted  by  treacherous  and  tyrannical,  negli- 
gent and  imbecile  representatives  ?  Gentlemen, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  you  elect 
the   honourable  Baronet  in   preference    to  the 
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gallant  Colonel,  you  make  a  distinction  without 
a  difference. 

"  But  though,"*'  proceeded  Mr.  Jackson,  "  the 
honourable  Baronet  has  evaded  any  explicit 
avowal  of  his  political  sentiments,  expressions 
have  escaped  him  indicative  of  a  disposition  to 
Whig  principles.  On  this  point  I  have  a  few 
words  to  say,  and  to  which  I  must  beg  your 
particular  attention.  You  are  not  to  be  told, 
gentlemen,  that  ever  since  the  sovereigns  of  this 
country  have  been  divested  of  despotic  power, 
the  Government,  with  all  its  power  and  pa- 
tronage, has  practically  been  in  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  aristocracy.  By  them  it  was 
seized,  of  course,  they  being  the  nearest  to  the 
rich  prize  when  it  fell  from  the  hands  which 
could  no  longer  retain  it.  This  booty  however, 
great  as  it  was,  proved  insufficient  to  satisfy  the 
ambition  and  avarice  of  more  than  one-half  of 
their  number,  and  accordingly  they  split  into 
two  parties,  differing  only  in  their  watchwords 
and  colours,  but  having  the  same  views  and 
feelings ;  coveting  and  struggling  for  the  same 
object,  the  attainment  of  which  was  to  be 
the  means  of  aggrandizing  and  enriching 
themselves. 

"  If  there  is  any  shade  of  difference  between 
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these  parties,  I  should  say  that  the  Tories  are 
the  less  objectionable,  because  they  are  the 
more  ingenuous  and  straightforward  in  the 
cultivation  of  their  individual  and  corporate 
interests;  while  the  Whigs,  by  false  profes- 
sions, seek  to  engage  the  alliance  of  the  people ; 
who,  when  they  have  lifted  these  hollow  and 
treacherous  friends  into  power  and  place,  uni- 
formly find  themselves  deluded,  and  their  im- 
portunities evasively  answered,  or  treated  with 
contempt.  It  is  therefore  evidently  a  suicidal 
act  to  select  for  your  representatives  men  be- 
longing to  either  of  those  corrupt  factions 
whose  selfish  policy  it  is  to  keep  in  ignorance, 
insignificance,  and  subjection  the  great  body 
of  the  people.  It  is  your  duty  to  create  a 
THIRD  PARTY  in  that  House  which  is  called 
after  your  name,  but  where  your  voice  is  but 
feebly  heard,  and  coldly  listened  to.  I  will  not 
describe  the  sort  of  men  of  whom  the  popular 
party  should  be  composed ;  I  will  not  suggest 
the  regulations  to  which  they  should  be  sub- 
jected, or  the  securities  which  should  be  pro- 
vided to  protect  the  frailty  of  human  nature 
from  the  attacks  to  which  it  would  be  exposed 
in  such  a  situation.  It  is  for  wiser  heads  than 
mine  to  mature  a  plan,   the  principle  of  which 
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is  simple,  and  the  benefits  flowing  from  it,  ob- 
vious. It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  say  at  present, 
that  I  stand  before  you  engaged  heart  and  hand 
to  that  party  whenever  it  shall  assume  a  tangible 
existence.  In  the  mean  time,  1  stand  before 
you  neither  a  Tory  nor  a  Whig,  but  an  humble, 
though  devoted  friend  to  you  and  to  your 
interests.  In  this  character,  and  none  other,  I 
am  a  candidate  for  your  votes.  It  is  for  you  to 
decide  whether  my  pretensions,  or  those  of  the 
honourable  gentlemen  to  whom  I  am  opposed, 
are  the  more  worthy  of  your  support." 

This  harangue  (although,  if  the  ingenious 
and  learned  Mr.  Crawford  had  pitched  it  a 
note  or  two  lower,  as  to  the  style,  it  would 
perhaps  have  been  better  adapted  both  to  his 
client  and  the  audience,)  was  received  with  ve- 
hement applause,  aifA  appeared  to  have  made 
some  impression  on  the  rustics.  Indeed,  this  fact 
was  soon  proved,  for  immediately  the  clamour 
of  approbation  had  subsided,  it  was  succeeded 
by  an  equally  general  and  peremptory  call  up- 
on my  name.  At  the  moment,  I  felt  embar- 
rassed, Jackson  having  by  a  sudden  attack,  in  a 
manner,  driven  me  from  my  own  ground  and 
occupied  it  at  a  vantage;  for  although  I  was 
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cautious  not  to  commit  myself  by  any  particular 
and  decided  language,  it  was  my  wish  to  pre- 
sent to  the  people  in  my  own  person,  an  inde- 
finite idea  of  that  character  which  Jackson  had 
assumed  in  a  more  delineated  and  palpable 
form.  I  had  deemed  myself  quite  secure  in 
this  attitude,  because  I  had  come  to  the  hust- 
ings with  the  sure  calculation  that  he  would 
confine  himself  to  the  ordinary  topics  of  vulgar 
radicalism.  His  acute  and  experienced  counsel 
perceived  my  improvidence,  and  dexterously 
availed  himself  of  it.  Certainljr,  I  was  placed 
in  a  situation  which  put  one's  presence  of  mind 
to  the  severest  proof,  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  I 
felt  mine  staggering ;  it  received  little  encou- 
ragement from  a  glance  at  Nicholls's  coun- 
tenance, which  though  in  nowise  violently  agi- 
tated, was,  for  him,  alarmingly  disconcerted. 

While  I  was  standing  really  irresolute,  my 
agent,  who  was  stationed  a  few  yards  distant 
from  me  on  the  right  hand,  as  soon  as  he  caught 
my  eye,  endeavoured  to  communicate  with  me 
by  means  of  sundry  "  nods  and  becks,"  though 
not  of  that  kind  which  accompany  "  wreathed 
smiles ;"  but  uttering  a  pshaw  !  of  impatience, 
at  the  stolidity  of  my  unintelligent  and  conse- 
L  2 
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quently  irresponsive  countenance,  he  stepped 
up  behind  me,  and  whispered  sharply  in  my 
ear — 

"  What  are  you  about  ?  For  God's  sake, 
Sir,  get  forward  and  say  something,  or  there'll 
be  the  devil  to  pay." 

This  brief  and  bold  counsel  was  recommended 
by  the  clamour  of  the  people,  whose  vocifera- 
tion of  my  name  increased  to  a  tremendous 
height,  when  they  observed  my  hesitation  to 
come  forward.  When  I  looked  at  Jackson,  and 
perceived  the  expression  of  insolent  triumph 
which  his  countenance  wore,  my  mettle  was 
stirred,  and  I  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  plat- 
form. 

"  I  fancy  youVe  got  a  tickler.  Sir  Matthew,"' 
said  the  vulgar  fellow  as  I  passed  him.  The 
waggoner's  witticism  being  overheard  produced 
from  his  rabble  a  horse-laugh  just  as  I  pre- 
sented myself.  This  agreeable  greeting  was  in- 
terspersed with  such  phrases,  as  "  No  humbug  ! 
Speak  out !  You  want  to  impose  upon  us  !  Be- 
ware of  wolves  in  sheeps'  clothing  !  Jackson  for 
ever !"  together  with  applause,  (rather  luke- 
warm) and  bawlings  for  silence. 

Greatly  to  my  relief,  the  tumult  was  such, 
that  my  voice  could  not   be  immediately  au- 
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dible;  so  that,  while  I  stood  waiting  for  a 
hearing,  I  seized  the  opportunity  of  rapidly 
mustering  and  marshalling  my  ideas  under  the 
command  of  that  ready  wit  in  which  I  had 
considerable  confidence.  When  silence  was  re- 
stored, I  commenced  my  address,  purposing  to 
preface^  as  long  as  I  decently  could,  in  order  to 
amuse  the  enemy,  v;hile  I  was  endeavouring  to 
organize  as  compact  and  well-looking  a  defence 
as  the  time  would  permit. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  I,  "  with  cheerful  ala- 
crity, I  come  forward  to  obey  your  call  upon 
my  name,  which  is  the  most  flattering  mark  of 
your  favour  that  I  have  yet  received ;  because 
it  emphatically  proves  the  interest  you  feel  in 
the  preservation  of  my  character,  free  from 
those  suspicions  which  must  not  attach  to  the 
man  who  aspires  to  the  high  honour  of  becom- 
ing your  representative. 

"  Gentlemen,  it  is  an  old  observation,  that  a 
defeated  conspiracy  strengthens  the  hands  of 
Government;  and,  in  like  manner,  I  trust, 
when  I  shall  have  successfully  vindicated  my- 
self against  the  charges  which  the  honourable 
Gentleman  who  has  just  now  quitted  the  hust- 
ings has — not  indeed  levelled  directly  at  my 
person,  but — cast  upon  me  by  the  no  less  fatal 
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mode  of  inference  and  innuendo,  that  I  shall 
establish  myself  so  much  the  more  securely  in 
your  confidence  and  esteem. 

"  Although,  in  this  sense,  the  honourable 
Gentleman  has  unwittingly  done  me  a  material 
service,  yet  I  deeply  regret  the  necessity  of  at 
length  departing  from  that  course  to  which  I 
have  hitherto  felt  a  sort  of  pride  in  adhering, 
and  at  this  advanced  stage  of  our  acquaintance, 
entering  into  those  hackneyed  and  heartless 
bonds  of  promises  and  protestations,  which  I 
am  inclined  to  think  could  have  little  effect  upon 
a  man  whose  whole  soul  and  mind  would  not  be 
engaged  to  your  service  by  the  generous  confi- 
dence which,  up  to  this  day,  you  have  reposed 
in  the  humble  individual  who  has  the  honour  to 
address  you. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  must  explain,  or  rather  cor- 
rect myself.  I  have  spoken  of  confidence,  as 
though  on  your  side  it  had  ceased.  If  I  were 
fully  convinced  of  this  fact,  I  should,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  withdraw  myself  from  your 
notice,  for  I  should  feel  no  desire  to  solicit  your 
support  under  the  altered  relation  in  which  we 
should  then  mutually  stand.  At  the  same  time, 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  though  in  my  set- 
ting out  I  was  willing  to  put  the  best  construe- 
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tion  upon  your  summoning  me  to  come  forward^ 
yet  the  manner  with  which  that  call  was  made, 
and  which  my  consequent  appearance  received, 
will  afford  specious  grounds  for  your  enemies 
and  mine  to  ascribe  it  to  levity  or  distrust. 

"  Gentlemen,  it  was  my  wish  to  have  said 
little  here,  but  to  have  done  much  elsewhere, 
and  in  the  proportion  that  I  was  scanty  in  pro- 
mise, to  have  been  lavish  in  performance.  I  re- 
peat, that  you  have  deprived  me  of  this  pleasure  ; 
and  I  cannot  but  feel  deeply  mortified,  that 
you  should  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  do  so. 

"  But  my  opponents  will  doubtless  ask,  what 
particular  claims  I  had  to  such  unbounded  con- 
fidence from  you,  and  why  I  should  feel  cha- 
grined because  it  has  been  your  pleasure  to 
reduce  it  within  the  ordinary  limits?  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  I  have  no  intrinsic  preten- 
sions to  such  an  enviable  distinction ;  but 
nevertheless,  I  must  maintain  that  I  stand 
here  under  circumstances  somewhat  different 
from  those  which  conducted  the  other  two 
honourable  candidates  for  your  favour  to 
these  hustings.  I  did  not  come,  the  represen- 
tative of  a  family  justly  odious  on  account  of 
its  many  political  sins,  to  force  myself  upon 
you  whether  you  would  or  not ;  neither  do  I 
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come  in  the  character  of  a  new,  though  not  a 
young  man,  whose  former  life  has  been  spent 
in  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  who  was  a 
stranger  to  you  until  within  these  few  months, 
presumptuously  to  oifer  myself  as  the  most  fit 
and  proper  person  to  represent  you  in  Parlia- 
ment. I  occupy  a  position  quite  distinct  from 
that  of  either  of  those  honourable  Gentlemen. 
I  did  not  come  before  you  of  my  own  accord, 
but  was  introduced  to  your  notice,  under  a 
sanction  of  which  any  man  might  be  proud. 

"  Permit  me  to  remind  you  of  the  simple 
facts.  I  came  to  the  country  just  as  Mr. 
Sotheby's  rather  sudden  death  called  upon 
you  for  a  new  exercise  of  your  elective  fran- 
chise— an  event  which  would  have  rendered  it 
incumbent  upon  me  to  be  here,  even  if  I  had 
not  been  actually  on  the  road  hither  at  the 
time.  Upon  my  arrival,  I  learned,  with  indig- 
nation, that  Lord  Daventry  purposed  attempt- 
ing to  intrude  another  of  his  family  upon  the 
county,  and  I  instantly  expressed  my  determi- 
nation of  co-operating  with  my  fellow-free- 
holders in  resisting,  to  the  uttermost,  this 
insult ;  for  such  it  was,  even  though  in  doing 
so  I  should  be  obliged  to  give  my  support  to  a 
gentleman  whose  person  was  utterly  unknown 
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to  me,  and  with  whose  name  I  was  scarcely  ac- 
quainted. 

"  I  had  not  been  twenty-four  hours  in  the 
county,  when  I  understood,  with  mingled  feel- 
ings of  surprise,  pride,  and  gratitude,  that  it 
was  in  agitation  to  name  me  for  the  vacant 
honour;  and  upon  the  very  heels  of  this  intel- 
ligence, I  was  visited  by  several  gentlemen,  who 
informed  me  that  they  formed  part  of  a  meet- 
ing of  freeholders  of  the  county,  which  had 
that  day  assembled  in  the  town,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  into  consideration  measures  for 
the  effectual  resistance  of  the  gentleman  whom 
Lord  Daventry  sought  to  impose  upon  them, 
and  for  the  provision  of  an  eligible  successor  to 
Mr.  Sotheby.  These  gentlemen  then  proceed- 
ed to  inform  me,  that  the  meeting  had  come  to 
an  unanimous  resolution  expressive  of  my  com- 
petency for  this  honour,  in  pursuance  of  which, 
they  had  been  deputed  to  wait  upon  me,  and  to 
request  that  I  would  become  a  candidate  for 
the  representation. 

"  Deeply  affected  at  being  the  chosen  instru- 
ment of  a  numerous,  respectable,  and  influential 
body  of  freeholders,  in  their  spirited  and  patri- 
otic object,  and  sincerely  identifying  myself 
with  their  feelings  and  interests,  1  accepted 
l5 
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their  invitation,  and  announced  my  intention 
accordingly.  During  a  very  extensive  and 
eminently  successful  canvass,  I  met  with  the 
same  liberal  treatment  which  had  at  first  en- 
gaged me  so  entirely  to  your  service.  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  therefore,  that  I  do  not  complain 
without  cause,  if  I  expostulate  with  you  on  the 
diminution  of  your  confidence  in  my  integrity, 
assuming  that  to  be  the  true  interpretation  of 
the  conduct  which  you  have  been  pleased  to 
exhibit  toward  me  for  the  first  time  this  day, 
inasmuch  as  I  know  that  I  am  not  less  deserving 
of  that  confidence  now,  than  I  was  six  weeks  ago. 
"  Gentlemen,  I  am  incapable  of  deceiving 
you.  What  I  stated  in  the  outset,  I  now  repeat 
without  qualification  of  any  kind — namely,  that 
there  are  many  political  questions  of  vital  im- 
portance which  I  have  not  yet  sufficiently  stu- 
died to  come  to  a  conscientious  conclusion  upon 
them.  Gentlemen,  I  have  a  high  respect,  and 
an  affectionate  esteem  for  you  ;  yet,  anxious  as 
I  am  to  maintain  your  favourable  sentiments, 
there  is  one  person  whose  good  opinion  I  am 
still  more  careful  to  preserve.  That  person  is 
myself;  and  I  feel  that  I  should  be  lowered  in 
my  own  eyes  were  I  to  suffer  even  the  appre- 
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hension  of  the  disappointment  of  my  fondest 
hopes  to  tempt  me  to  a  compromise  with  my 
conscience.  I  would  rather  endure  the  depri- 
vation of  your  favour,  severe  as  such  an  afflic- 
tion would  be,  than  consent  to  yield  one  particle 
of  that  independence,  the  assertion  of  which  has 
alone  brought  me  into  the  situation  in  which  I 
am  at  present  placed.  What  a  monstrous  in- 
consistency woidd  it  be,  if  I,  standing  here  the 
champion  of  that  sacred  principle,  should  myself 
violate  it,  by  rashly  and  dishonestly  embracing 
opinions,  the  soundness  of  which  I  have  not  yet 
examined  !  I  will  never  recognise  the  absurd 
maxim,  that  a  man  should  be  sent  to  Parliament 
bound  hand  and  foot ;  that  he  should  enter  an 
assembly  professing  to  be  deliberative,  with  his 
reasoning  faculties  suspended,  the  mere  organ 
of  his  constituents'  will,  without  the  liberty  of 
modifying  it,  or  adding  aught  thereto,  however 
obviously  expedient  it  might  be  to  deviate  from 
the  exact  line  of  their  instructions.  Public 
spirit  and  patriotism  can  never  exist  in  the  bo- 
soms of  such  servile  representatives,  who  dare 
not  think  for  themselves,  lest  they  should  incur 
the  displeasure  of  their  ignorant  and  tyrannical 
masters.     Far  be  from  you,     Gentlemen,  such 
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narrow   and  miserable  policy ;  far  be  from  me 
such  abject  slavery  ! 

"  At  the  same  time,  I  am  unwilling  to  leave 
myself  open  to  the  possible  suspicion  of  using 
this  broad  pretext  of  independence  as  a  cloak 
for  the  concealment  of  sinister  purposes.  The 
honourable  Gentleman  who  preceded  me  has 
insinuated  that  my  mind  is  disposed  toward 
Tory  principles,  because  my  late  revered  rela- 
tive espoused  the  tenets  of  that  school.  In  this 
respect,  1  admit  that  the  honourable  Gentleman 
has  plausibly  an  advantage  over  me,  inasmuch 
as,  being  ignorant  of  the  political  opinions  of  his 
father,  you  are  free  to  conclude  that  that  worthy 
person  never  professed  any,  and  that,  therefore, 
his  son's  mind  cannot  be  biassed  by  parental 
prejudice.  But,  Gentlemen,  while  I  admit  the 
probability  of  my  being  influenced  by  such  a 
consideration,  I  can  assure  you  that  the  con- 
trary is  the  fact.  The  honourable  Candidate 
has  this  day  shone  forth  with  a  lustre  so  utterly 
unlike  his  wonted  displays,  that  one  can  scarcely 
believe  it  to  be  his  own,  and  would  rather  sup- 
pose that  he  had — not  indeed  borrowed,  but — 
purchased  it  at  the  high  price  of  some  three  or 
four  hundred  guineas.'" — [Here  I  cast  a  signifi- 
cant glance  upon  Mr.  Crawford,  whose  features 
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preserved  an  imperturbable  unconsciousness. 
The  joke,  however,  took  with  the  mob,  and 
there  was  an  explosion  of  laughter.  A  guilty 
blush  also  mantled  upon  Jackson's  cheek.] — 
*'  He  has,  moreover,  exhibited  a  proficiency  in 
the  tactics  of  debate  not  quite  conformable  to 
the  plain,  simple,  and  unsophisticated  character 
which  he  supported  in  the  earlier  scenes  of  his 
performance.  Foreseeing  that  my  escape  into 
Toryism  was  impracticable,  and  fancying  that 
he  perceives  in  me  an  inclination  to  the  opposite 
side,  he  endeavours  to  render  Whiggism  a  re- 
treat still  more  perilous,  in  order  that,  all  means 
of  evasion  being  cut  off,  I  might  be  driven  into 
the  open  ground  which  he  himself  occupied; 
and  where  the  contest  being  decided  by  personal 
merit  alone,  he  had,  of  course,  the  best  chance 
of  victory.  I  admire  the  honourable  Gentle- 
man's ingenuity ;  but  on  the  present  occasion  it 
has  been  exerted  in  vain,  for  I  assure  him  that  I 
never  dreamed  of  using  the  advantages  of  which 
he  thinks  he  has  deprived  me.  I  knew  from 
the  first  that  the  contest  between  us  must  be 
regarded  as  a  personal  one.  We  are  both  un- 
known and  untried  as  public  characters.  We 
both  profess  ourselves  the  friends  of  the  people, 
and  of  this  county  in    particular.      Agreeing 
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with  my  honourable  Opponent  that  the  gallant 
Colonel  is  already  virtually  rejected,  I  can  in 
conclusion  only  echo  his  words, — that  it  is  for 
you  to  decide  which  of  us  two  presents  the 
fairest  claims  to  your  favour." 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


When  I  concluded,  there  was  general  ap- 
plause, alloyed  only  by  the  disapprobation  of 
the  Jacksonians,  who,  though  they  exerted  their 
lungs  lustily,  were  completely  overborne  by  the 
still  more  vociferous  acclamations  of  the  ma- 
jority. Colonel  Haviland  did  not  follow  the 
example  of  his  opponents,  by  making  a  speech  ; 
but  continued  to  stand  apart,  surveying  the 
scene  with  haughty  indifference.  The  polling 
then  proceeded  rapidly ;  and  when  the  day's 
business  was  closed,  the  numbers  on  the  gross 
poll  were  as  follow : — 
Jackson,  362— Sydenham,  184— Haviland,  106. 

My  immediate  friends  complimented  me  very 
highly  upon  the  eloquence  and  address  which  I 
had  manifested.  NichoUs,  in  particular,  said 
many  flattering  things  upon  the  subject.     ''  I 
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really/'  said  he,  "  began  to  get  rather  nervous 
when  Jackson  attacked  us  so  suddenly  and 
vigorously  ;  and  when  I  saw  your  embarrass- 
ment, I  was  seriously  afraid  that  we  should 
have  been  put  to  the  rout  at  once.  But,  con- 
sidering how  unprepared  you  were  taken,  I 
think  you  acquitted  yourself  admirably ;  though, 
upon  my  word,  Sir  Matthew,  I  doubt  that  you 
would  have  gone  forward  if  I  had  not  urged 
you.  I  am  in  hopes  that  you  Ve  quite  doubled 
up  the  old  waggoner ;  you  certainly  turned  the 
tables  on  that  cunning  dog  Crawford,  with  a 
vengeance, — for  I  'm  quite  convinced  that  he 
made  that  speech  for  Jackson,  who  had  got  it 
by  heart.  Did  you  observe  that,  while  he  was 
delivering  it,  he  looked  every  now  and  then  into 
his  hat  ?  I  'm  sure  he  had  memoranda  fasten- 
ed inside  it,  though,  being  short-sighted,  I 
could  not  see  distinctly  from  the  distance  at 
which  I  stood.  1  could  not  conceive,  when  you 
began,  what  ground  you  intended  to  take,  or 
which  course  you  intended  to  take ;  but  I  was 
relieved  when  I  saw  you  going  on  all  right,  as 
steady  as  possible.  You  acted  very  judiciously 
in  talking  big;  boldness  seldom  fails  at  any 
time,  or  under  any  circumstances ;   but  in  a  di- 
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lemma,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a  man's 
safety.'^ 

'*  What  do  you  think  of  the  poll  ?" 

*'  Why,  I  think  we  are  getting  on  as  well  as 
can  be  expected ;  Jackson's  is  merely  a  frothy 
majority  without  any  substantial  bottom,  and 
is  occasioned  by  his  having  had  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  hustings  for  three  days  ;  two- 
fifths,  at  least,  of  his  votes  I  reckon  to  be 
bad.  Besides,  we  have  the  majority  of  to- 
day's voting." 

"  Haviland's  chance  is  entirely  desperate,  is 
it  not  ?'"  said  I. 

"  Bad  enough  certainly,"  answered  my  agent ; 
"  but  you  must  not  yet  judge  from  figures.  Ha- 
viland  is  keeping  back  his  sure  votes,  and  is  at 
present  trying  his  strength  among  the  unknown 
and  uncertain  part  of  the  freeholders,  who  cer- 
tainly come  in  slowly  as  yet.  I  don't  know  exactly 
the  amount  of  the  force  which  Lord  Daventry  can 
absolutely  command ;  but  without  material  assist- 
ance, I  am  confident  that  it  cannot  overtake  us." 

During  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  days 
Jackson  kept  ahead,  but  I  gained  rapidly  up- 
on him ;  and  on  the  eighth  I  passed  him. 
Haviland's  proportion  of  increase  fell  consider- 
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ably  short  even  of  Jackson's.     At  the  close  of 
the  eighth  day,  the  state  of  the  gross  poll  was— 
Sydenham     .  .1672 

Jackson  .     .     .     1598 

Haviland       ...       414. 

The  result  of  the  ensuing  day  was  an  aug- 
mentation of  my  majority  to  245. 

On  the  tenth  morning,  Colonel  Haviland 
withdrew  from  the  contest. 

"It  has  turned  out  as  I  expected,"  said  my 
agent.  "  Lord  Daven try's  object  was  to  try 
his  strength  at  the  least  possible  expense ;  and 
accordingly,  his  plan  was  to  go  on  receiving 
voluntary  contributions  until  he  had  just  time 
enough  left  to  bring  up  and  poll  his  own  people, 
and  then,  if  he  found  that  they,  together  with 
the  votes  he  had  already,  would  not  make  a 
majority,  to  give  up  the  contest,  and  thus  save 
the  cost  of  bringing  up  his  sure  freeholders. 
The  field  is  now  virtually  our's ;  for,  though 
Jackson  will  go  on,  his  reserve  is  not  so  great 
as  our  own, — to  say  nothing  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  his  votes  being  bad.  I  shall  however, 
to  guard  against  accidents,  bring  the  remainder 
of  our  people  up  as  fast  as  possible. 

During  the  whole  of  that  day  I  went  on  add- 
ing strength  to  strength,  while  Jackson's  votes. 
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dribbling  in  by  twos  and  threes,  announced  that 
his  resources  were  nearly  exhausted.  Hence 
I  and  my  committee  judged,  that,  by  the  mor- 
row, his  pledge  of  polling  out  the  county  would 
be  redeemed,  and  that  I  should  be  returned 
accordingly. 

The  anxiously-expected  morrow  came,  and 
Jackson  was  still  at  his  post,  intending,  as  we 
presumed,  to  poll  a  few  for  form's  sake,  pre- 
■viously  to  his  taking  leave  of  the  hustings. 
But  no  sooner  were  the  books  opened,  than,  to 
our  astonishment  and  alarm,  we  saw  the  booth 
of  the  Radical  candidate  filled  by  a  rush  of 
freeholders.  Nicholls,  who  had  only  just  ar- 
rived upon  the  hustings,  (having  been  absent 
since  the  day  preceding,  in  order  to  collect,  as  he 
had  mentioned,  the  remainder  of  my  voters,) 
hurried  away  to  inquire  the  cause,  while  I  and 
my  committee  retired  to  their  room,  having  left 
Spencer  as  my  representative.  In  ten  minutes, 
Nicholls  returned  to  the  committee-room,  as 
pale  as  death. 

"Well,  what  news.?  what's  the  matter?" 
was  the  eager  inquiry. 

"  D n    their     souls  I"      cried    Nicholls, 

"  they  've  coalesced  !" 

"  What !  who  !  nonsense — impossible  !" 
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"  By  G !  it's  true  ;  the  Haviland  people 

are  pouring  into  Jackson's  booths  like  a  spring* 
tide." 

"  Confound  it  !  the  devil !  who  could  have 
thought  of  such  a  thing  ?    What  shall  we  do  ?^ 

My  committee  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  all 
knocked  of  a  heap  by  this  intelligence.  Sir 
Michael  Hanbury  was  utterly  powerless  to 
speak,  think,  or  move.  Mr.  Brixton  could 
only  curse ;  and  Mr.  Leonard  contented  him- 
self with  observing — 

"  Upon  my  soul.  Sir  Matthew,  this  is  a  very 
pretty  piece  of  business." 

He  who  spoke  nearest  to  the  purpose  was  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Simpson,  who,  turn- 
ing to  my  agent,  addressed  him  in  these  terms  : 

"  Well,  Mr.  Nicholls,  what  do  i/ou  say  to  it  ?'"' 

"  Stop  a  moment,"  answered  he,  speaking  as 
if  from  a  reverie,  and  standing  apart  with  his 
fingers  Upon  his  forehead. 

The  fact  is,  Nicholls  was,  to  a  certain  extent, 
a  responsible  person.  This  very  clever,  though 
somewhat  too  confident  fellow,  had  plumed 
himself  upon  superseding  the  functions  of  the 
committee,  (which  he  had,  for  the  most  part, 
composed  of  arrant  incapables,)  and  monopo- 
lizing the  management  of  the  election.     I  and 
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my  friends  had  placed  almost  implicit  confi- 
dence in  his  prudence,  foresight,  and  activity  ; 
he  knew  that  his  reputation  was  in  danger ;  and 
he  felt  like  a  general  who  has  failed  in  the 
enterprise  which  he  officiously  undertook  to 
accomplish.  I  said  nothing ;  but  my  silence 
was  more  painful  to  him  than  any  reproaches 
that  I  could  have  used. 

We  all  expected  therefore  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Nicholls.  After  a  considerable  pause,  he 
broke  the  ominous  silence. 

"  It  was  almost  impossible  for  me,  or  any 
one  of  us,  to  foresee  this  stratagem  of  the  Ha- 
vilands;  for  I  am  quite  persuaded  that  Jack- 
son, twenty-four  hours  ago,  did  not  dream  of 
the  support  which  he  is  now  receiving.  What 
are  the  articles  of  the  treaty  between  him  and 
Lord  Daventry,  we  are  not  likely  to  be  at  pre- 
sent informed ;  but  I  suppose  he  thinks  it  less 
dangerous  to  his  own  interests,  to  let  Mr.  Jack- 
son be  returned,  than  to  suffer  Sir  Matthew  to 
get  a  footing  in  the  county.  Jackson,  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny,  will  have  a  large  majority ; 
but  I  am  quite  sure  that  an  immense  number 
of  his  present  votes  are  bad,  so  I  think  it  will 
be  much  better  for  us  to  go  on  to  the  last,  and 
then  try  the  chance  of  a  petition.     It  will  save 
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scarcely  a  hundred  pounds  to  retire  at  this 
time  of  day,  because  I've  got  all  our  remain- 
ing votes  ready.  If  Sir  Matthew  were  to  go 
to  the  hustings,  and  expose  in  very  strong 
language  this  profligate  coalition,  some  sub- 
stantial effect  might  be  produced." 

"  But,''  said  I,  "  does  any  of  the  Haviland 
party  appear  ostensibly  identified  with  this  new 
reinforcement  ?''"' 

"  Most  undoubtedly,"  returned  my  agent. 
"  Dawkins,  the  agent  of  Lord  Daventry,  has 
them  under  his  command  ;  they  amount,  I  un- 
derstand, to  nearly  a  thousand.  You  cannot, 
you  know,  attack  the  coalition  until  the  close  of 
the  poll  to-day ;  so  that,  in  the  mean  time,  I  '11 
endeavour  to  obtain  for  you  some  farther  in- 
formation." 

There  was  no  other  alternative  than  to  adopt 
this  advice,  which  was  plausible  enough  ;  for,  if 
his  suspicions  touching  the  soundness  of  the 
waggoner's  votes  could  be  brought  to  the 
proof,  a  committee  of  the  House  might  even- 
tually declare  me  the  sitting  member.  When 
I  returned  to  the  hustings,  the  polling  had 
commenced,  and  the  Jacksonians  hailed  me 
with  a  shout  of  triumphant  derision. 
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At  the  end  of  the  day,  the  books  were  as 
follows  : — 

Jackson  2208— Sydenham  2132. 

As  soon  as  Jackson  had  returned  thanks 
briefly,  according  to  his  wont,  I  addressed  the 
electors.  With  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  fact 
of  the  coalition,  (for  Nicholls  had  been  unable 
to  collect  any  farther  intelligence  of  authenti- 
city, the  Havilands  and  Jackson  having  made 
their  arrangements  with  the  utmost  attention 
to  secrec}',)  I  proceeded  to  make  my  attack. 
I  am  not  going  to  inflict  my  speech  at  length 
upon  the  reader,  but  only  to  give  an  extract 
substance  of  what  I  said. 

"  Either,'^  said  I,  "  this  coalition  has  been 
accomplished  by  a  gross  compromise  of  public 
principles,  or  you  have  been  from  the  first  de- 
luded by  the  semblance  of  principles  which  had 
no  real  existence.  The  latter  was  always  my 
opinion  ;  and  now  you  yourselves  see  how  this 
lacker  of  patriotism  and  integrity  falls  off"  from 
him  who  so  vaunted  himself  in  these  qualities, 
as  soon  as  they  are  put  to  the  proof,  and  dis- 
covers the  baseness  of  his  real  character.  I 
make  no  comment  on  this  new  instance  of  the 
shameless  reprobateness  of  the  Havilands,  be- 
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cause  you  can  expect  no  less  from  them,  for  I 
believe  you  have  long  since  duly  estimated  that 
family.  But  that  the  gentleman  whose  only 
recommendations  to  your  notice  were  his  de- 
clared integrity  and  attachment  to  your  cause, 
the  supposed  extraordinary  sincerity  of  which 
was  suffered  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of 
many — I  may  say  all  other  advantages  ;  that 
he  whose  watchwords,  being  the  sentiments  of 
public  virtue,  whose  denunciations  of  political 
depravity,  and  chiefly,  whose  hatred  of  the 
Havilands,  expressed  in  the  strongest  terms 
which  the  language  can  afford,  tempted  many 
hundreds  of  honest  and  unsuspicious  freeholders 
to  give  him  their  suffrages  ;  that  this  honour- 
able Gentleman,  I  repeat,  having  gained  from 
you  all  that  you  have  to  give,  should  imme- 
diately betray  your  confidence,  cast  behind  him 
his  much- vaunted  professions,  and,  to  crown  his 
personal  ambition,  embrace  the  contaminating 
union  of  that  family,  to  oppose  which,  and  for 
no  other  purpose,  he  was  avowedly  called  into 
political  existence — does,  I  confess,  alternately 
fill  me  with  disgust  and  indignation.  I  am 
unable  to  draw  up  the  curtain  before  the  dark 
particulars  of  this  iniquitous  bargain ;  but  this 
one  indubitable  truth  I  can  tell  the  honourable 
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gentleman,  that,  having  sold  himself  to  the 
House  of  Daventry,  when  he  is  sent  back  to  his 
betrayed  constituents,  his  political  existence  is 
at  an  end  for  ever." 

The  speech,  of  which  the  preceding  extract 
formed  a  part,  produced  the  desired  effect  upon 
the  audience.  So  completely  did  it  succeed  in 
impressing  upon  them  the  sense  of  Jackson's 
delinquency  in  accepting  the  support  of  the 
Havilands,  that  he  was  attacked  with  a  storm 
of  hisses  and  execrations  ;  and  the  next  day, 
when  he  attempted  to  excuse  himself,  (although 
he  had  certainly  ample  room  for  defence,)  all 
his  endeavours  were  used  in  vain  to  obtain  a 
hearing.  My  speech  was  likewise  attended  with 
consequences  directly  favourable  to  myself;  for 
several  freeholders  who  had  fully  intended  to 
vote  for  my  opponent,  gave  their  suffrages  to 
me. 

On  the  thirteenth  day  I  had  polled  my  last 
man.     The  numbers  then  were, 

Jackson,  2868— Sydenham,  2427. 

The  Sheriff  accordingly  declared  Benjamin 
Jackson,  Esquire,  duly  elected,  amidst  the 
greatest  uproar  and  confusion.  The  new  Mem- 
ber was  partly  chaired ;  but  the  rage  of  the 
populace  would  not  permit  the  ceremony  to  be 

VOL.  II.  M 
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completed.  I,  on  the  contrary,  received  the 
most  extravagant  demonstrations  of  popular 
applause.  "  Sydenham  and  Independence  !" 
was  their  favourite  cry. 

A  few  days  afterward,  I  was  invited  to  a 
public  dinner,  and  went  thereto.  This  enter- 
tainment I  need  not  describe,  for  it  had  no 
features  distinguishing  it  from  the  common 
character  of  such  feasts.  Sir  Michael  Han- 
bury  presided.  My  health  was  drunk  with 
nine  times  nine;  whereupon  I  delivered  a 
speech,  beginning  with  overpowered  feelings, 
and  ending  with  an  elegantly  rounded  sentence. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


Thus  terminated  my  brief  political  connec- 
tion with  the  county  of  S ;  for,  notwith- 
standing the  orators  of  the  George  and  Dragon 
dinner  unanimously  declared  that  my  defeat 
was  in  fact  a  triumph,  it  was  one  which  I  felt 
no  ambition  to  achieve  a  second  time.  To  give 
my  friends  their  due,  however,  I  must  not  omit 
to  mention  that  they  offered  to  defray  my  ex- 
penses ;  but  this  proposal  I  declined.  My  agent 
seriously  took  to  heart  the  unfortunate  issue  of 
his  undertaking ;  not  that  he  was  deeply  affect- 
ed by  my  disappointment,  and  "  money  thrown 
away,""  but  at  himself  being  outwitted  by  the 
Havilands.  Nevertheless,  he  persisted  in  affirm- 
ing, that  as  soon  as  Parliament  met,  I  should  be 
voted  in  on  my  petition,  and  in  the  mean  time  be 
M  2 
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busily  employed  himself  in  scrutinizing  Jack- 
son''s  freeholders. 

Having  determined,  however,  to  pass  some 
time  in  the  political  world,  I  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  my  dernier  resort ;    namely, 

my  seat  for  P .     Accordingly,  as  soon   as 

the  tumult  of  the  county  election  had  subsided, 
I  wrote  to  Mr.  Langley,  my  locum  teriens, 
stating  my  wish  to  come  into  Parliament,  and 
expressing,  in  the  most  obliging  terms,  my 
regret,  that  the  failure  of  my  recent  attempt 
obliged  me  to  request  that  he  would,  at  his 
earliest  convenience,  apply  for  some  office  under 
the  Crown,  in  order  to  vacate  his  seat  for  the 
borough. 

In  a  few  days,  I  received  a  satisfactory  answer 
from  this  gentleman,  who  was  my  cousin-ger- 
man.  He  stated  that  he  was  in  expectation  of  a 
peerage,  which  (as  I  knew)  had  long  been 
promised  him ;  and  he  had  been  given  to  un- 
derstand, that  it  was  intended  to  include  him 
in  a  new  batch,  which  was  shortly  to  be  gazet- 
ted. He  requested,  therefore,  that  I  would 
wait  until  this  took  place ;  to  which  proposal  I 
of  course  acceded. 

The  elective  franchise  of  P was  lodged 

in  the  corporation,  consisting  of  twelve  persons. 
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These  had  formerly  been  all  dependents  of  my 
family,  who  had  permitted  them  to  make  their 
money  of  one  seat,  provided  they  returned, 
without  murmur  or  hesitation,  the  Sydenham 
nominee  for  the  other.  This  voluntary  resig- 
nation of  one-half  of  their  rights  did  not  arise 
from  any  gratuitous  moderation  on  the  part  of 
my  ancestors  ;  but  it  was  their  policy,  in  order 
to  secure  the  borough  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Havilands,  who  had  long  wished 
to  possess  this  eligible  snuggery.  But  they 
had  never  been  able  to  succeed  in  this  attempt, 
for  the  worthy  burgesses  knew  when  they  were 
well  off,  and  uniformly  met  the  endeavours  of 
the  Haviland  agents  with  one  question — Will 
Lord  Daventry  afford  us  greater  advantages 
than  we  enjoy  in  our  present  situation  ?  This 
was  impossible ;  so  that,  though  they  frequently 
let  their  disposable  seat  to  his  lordship's  family, 
they  resolutely  refused  to  extend  the  lease  be- 
yond the  necessary  term  of  seven  years. 

This  measure,  therefore,  had  always  been 
considered  by  the  Sydenhams  a  masterstroke  of 
policy  ;  "  for,"  said  they,  "  by  making  a  virtue  of 
expediency,  and  surrendering  half  of  that  power 
which  we  possessed,  but  could  not  long  have 
retained,  and  the  attempting  which  monopoly 
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would  have  hazarded  it  all,  we  have  effectually 
put  an  end  to  every  apprehension  incident  to 
boroughmongers,  and  have  engaged  the  elec- 
tors by  the  tie  of  gratitude,  and  the  still  more 
indissoluble  bond  of  self-interest."" 

But  so  short-sighted  are  even  the  wisest  poli- 
ticians, that  the  very  system  w^hich  had  been 
adopted  to  preserve  the  power  of  the  family  in 
perpetuity,  now  threatened  to  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  it.  The  fact  is,  the  decemviri,  grown 
rich  by  the  profits  of  their  borough,  began  to 
give  a  wider  range  to  their  sordid  ambition, 
and  to  entertain  thoughts  of  bringing  both 
seats  into  the  market.  They  assumed  the 
cloak  of  radicalism  to  cover  their  design  ;  and 
they  seized  the  opportunity  of  my  father's 
death  to  take  the  first  step  toward  putting  it 
into  execution.  On  that  occasion,  four  of  the 
ten  withdrew  from  all  connection  with  me,  and 
asserted  their  independence.  The  other  six 
would  fain  have  followed  forthwith  the  bold 
example  of  their  brethren,  but  were  restrained 
from  the  immediate  attempt  by  the  circum- 
stance of  my  having  a  firmer  hold  of  them. 
Still,  however,  I  did  not  procure  the  return  of 
Mr.  Langley  without  some  difficulty. 

Considering  these  circumstances,  therefore,  I 
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deemed  it  expedient  to  ride  down  to  P and 

reconnoitre  the  state  of  things.  The  first  per- 
son upon  whom  I  called  was  the  Mayor.  This 
functionary  was  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Ball,  by  profession  a  tallow-chandler,  in  politics 
a  fierce  radical,  but  possessed  of  great  influence 
in  the  borough,  and  the  person  who  had  led  the 
way  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  my  family. 
Him  therefore  I  regarded  as  my  most  formid- 
able opponent,  although  I  had  not  the  honour 
of  his  personal  acquaintance.  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find  him  at  home  ;  and  being  an- 
nounced by  the  servant-girl,  was,  after  some 
rustling  of  tongues,  ushered  into  the  parlour, 
and  the  presence  of  his  worship.  The  master- 
spirit of  the  borough  of  P was,  like  many 

other  great  men,  insignificant  in  stature,  and  of 
no  very  dignified  presence.  But  his  features 
were  sharp  and  shrewd,  and  there  was  great 
expression  in  the  cock  of  his  nose.  He  was 
much  embarrassed  by  my  visit ;  and,  if  I  am  a 
peruser  of  countenances,  was  extremely  anxious 
to  know  its  purport.  Tt  was  my  interest  to  get 
into  his  good  graces ;  so  I  quickly  relieved  him 
from  any  undefined  apprehensions  to  which  my 
unexpected  appearance  might  give  rise,  by  the 
studied  urbanity  of  my  manner. 
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"Mr.  Mayor,"  said  I, —for  I  thought  it 
would  propitiate  him  to  be  addressed  by  his 
official  title, — "  Mr.  Mayor,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  calling  upon  you  about  a  little 
business." 

"  Sir  Matthew  Sydenham,  I  am  proud  to  re- 
ceive your  commands,"  answered  the  worshipful 
person. 

"  I  am  afraid  there  is  more  courtesy  than 
sincerity  in  that  profession,  Sir,"  said  I.  "  It 
was  with  no  less  regret  than  surprise,  that  I 
received  the  notice  of  your  intention  of  ceasing 
to  be  my  tenant  at  Christmas  next.  Circum- 
stances prevented  me  at  the  time  inquiring  as 
to  the  cause  of  this  proceeding  on  your  part, 
as  likewise  on  that  of  three  other  gentlemen 
who  stand  in  a  similar  relation  to  me  with  your- 
self. May  I  now  request  to  be  informed,  first, 
of  your  reason  for  taking  this  step  .?  I  trust 
that  neither  I  nor  any  of  my  family  have  been 
so  unfortunate  as  to  give  you  offence  in  any 
manner." 

««  Why-a — not  in  any  direct  manner ;  but  you 

know  that  there  are  other  ways  of  giving  of- 
fence than  by  personal  insult.  I  assure  you. 
Sir  Matthew,  I  am  far  from  feeling  the  slightest 
resentment  against  you  personally ;  on  the  con- 
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trary,  Sir,  I  have  the  highest  respect  for  you 
and  your  family,  and  should  be  extremely  sorry 
to  incur  your  displeasure.  Considering  then 
the  ground  upon  which  my  notice  to  quit  pro- 
ceeded, I  was  much  pained  when  you  thought 
proper  to  withdraw  from  me  your  custom  in 
consequence,  because  though  we  may  differ 
widely  in  our  political  opinions,  I  do  not  think 
that  either  of  us  would  compromise  our  public 
principles  by  my  supplying  you  with  goods 
merely  in  the  way  of  my  trade,  and  your  re- 
ceiving them  merely  in  the  character  of  pur- 
chaser." 

"  Then  am  I  to  understand,  Mr.  Ball,  that 
the  ground  upon  which  your  notice  to  quit  pro- 
ceeded, was  a  supposed  difference  of  opinion 
upon  politics  between  you  and  me  ?" 

The    chief    magistrate    of    P bowed 

assent. 

'*  Then  really,  Sir,"  said  I,  "it  appears  to 
me  that  your  ground  of  action  is  a  delusive 
one,  for  I  am  not  aware  that  I  had  at  that  time, 
or  that  I  have  since,  decidedly  expressed  any 
opinion  of  a  political  nature." 

"  That  is  exactly  what  we  object  to,"  re- 
turned the  Mayor,  his  nose  bristling  up  with 
renewed  confidence :  "  our  maxims  are,  he  who 
M  5 
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doubts  is  lost,  and  he  who  is  not  with  us  is 
against  us.  It  is  true,  that  you  had  not  de- 
clared or  intimated  in  any  manner  your  politi- 
cal creed ;  but  your  father,  the  late  Sir  Mat- 
thew, (than  whom  a  more  estimable  character 
in  private  life  never  existed,)  was  well  known 
to  be  a  zealous  enemy  to  reform ;  and  your 
silence.  Sir,  was  judged  to  give  consent  to  his 
maxims." 

"  I  must  say,"  answered  I,  "  that  I  do  not 
think  you  were  perfectly  justified  in  the  as- 
sumption, and  that  you  would  have  acted  more 
fairly,  had  you  endeavoured  to  obtain  some 
proofs  more  confirmatory  of  your  suspicions, 
before  you  ventured  to  act  decisively  upon 
them." 

"  That  may  be,"  returned  Mr.  Ball ;  "  but, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  mere  dislike  of  your  poli- 
tical opinions  was  not  the  only,  nor  indeed  the 
leading  motive  which  actuated  me,  and  those 
with  whom  I  acted,  in  this  business.  The 
fact  is.  Sir  Matthew,  the  aspect  of  things  is 
very  much  altered  from  what  it  was  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Knowledge  has  made  rapid  strides, 
and  principles  are  on  their  march.  The  great 
body  of  the  people  are  no  longer  ignorant ; 
their  eyes  are  now  fully  opened  to  the  abuses  of 
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Government ;  and  they  see  that  it  is  vain  to  ex- 
pect a  reform  of  those  abuses  from  persons  who 
have  an  interest  in  them.  They  are  resolved, 
therefore,  to  endure  no  longer  the  insolence  and 
rapacity  of  placemen,  nor  to  confide  in  the  hol- 
low professions  of  patriots,  but  to  take  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands.  I,  for  one,  am 
determined  no  longer  to  support  a  system  which 
places  every  thing  at  the  disposal  of  the  aristo- 
cracy— a  system.  Sir,  which  is  founded  in  ty- 
ranny and  oppression.  The  people.  Sir — you  '11 
pardon  me  for  speaking  so  plain,  but  I  only 
exercise  the  privilege  of  an  Englishman  in 
speaking  my  mind,  which  is  almost  the  only 
privilege  we  have  left — the  people,  who  are 
the  source  of  all  riches  and  power,  are  like  a 
master  ruined  and  domineered  over  by  his  ser- 
vants. With  these  sentiments,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  any  longer  to  give  my  vote,  without 
question  or  examination,  to  your  nominee  or  that 
of  any  other  person  of  rank." 

"  Mr.  Ball,''  I  replied,  "  I  am  no  bigot,  and 
I  do  not  listen  with  abhorrence  to  sentiments  so 
seemingly  inimical  to  the  interests  of  my  order, 
as  those  which  you  have  expressed.  I  have 
candour  enough  to  acknowledge  that  they  are 
sentiments  very  proper  to  your  situation ;   but, 
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at  the  same  time,  a  man  of  your  experience  and 
observation  is  not  to  be  informed,  that  we  live 
in  a  world,  where  every  one  first  takes  care  of 
himself,  and  the  main  chance,  and  then,  if  he 
has  any  superfluous  benevolence,  bestows  it 
upon  the  generality.  Now,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  is  in  this  sense,  every  mcin,  Avhose  head 
is  not  full  of  high-flov>^n  theories  and  extrava- 
gant notions  of  yjatriotism,  but  who  governs 
his  conduct  by  rational  and  prudent  rules, 
will  consider  political  matters.  For  example ; 
if  in  any  instance  a  man's  individual  interests 
were  to  clash  with  what  he  conceives  to  be  the 
public  good,  I  do  think,  betv/een  you  and  me, 
that,  wliatever  romantic  philosophers  may  say 
to  the  contrary,  he  would  be  a  fool  were  he  to 
iiesitate  as  to  which  he  should  give  the  pre- 
ference." 

Here  I  paused  for  a  reply.  His  worship 
seemed  to  smell  the  rat,  for  he  bristled  up  his 
nose  again,  and  looked  prepared  to  receive 
some  important  communication. 

"I  do  not  know.  Sir  Matthew,"  said  he, 
"  but  that  your  view  of  the  matter  may  be 
a  very  sensible  and  practicable  one." 

'^  I  am  very  glad  you  think  so,"  resumed  I, 
"  for  I  am  about  to  put  your  practical  wisdom, 
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in  some  measure,  to  the  proof.  If  I  am  rightly 
informed,  Mr.  Ball,  you  have  considerable  in- 
fluence with  your  fellow-citizens .?" 

"  Why,  I  believe  that  I  have  some  little 
credit  with  them.'' 

"'  Very  well.  Mr.  Langley,  you  must  know, 
is  about  to  vacate  his  seat.  Now,  I  do  not 
want  you  to  go  so  far  as  to  compromise  your 
principles;  I  do  not  seek  to  impose  upon  you 
my  nominee;  I  merely  solicit  your  interest 
in  my  favour,  as  a  private  individual,  who,  I 
think,  is  as  eligible  a  representative  as  you  can 
have.  You  know,  my  dear  Ball,  that  you  can, 
if  you  will,  secure  my  election.  If  you  will 
employ  yourself  as  an  agent  in  my  behalf,  I 
shall  of  course  remunerate  your  services ;  but, 
lest  your  appearance  in  that  avowed  character 
should,  under  the  circumstances,  give  rise  to 
invidious  remarks,  you  had  better  seem  to  re- 
commend me  upon  your  own  account. — In  the 
mean  time,"  continued  I,  drawing  from  my  poc- 
ket a  Bank  post-bill  for  one  hundred  pounds, 
and  handing  it  to  Ball,  "  allow  me  to  present 
you  with  a  retaining  fee — to  be  quadt^upled,  if 
your  agency  is  ultimately  successful.'"" 

The    Mayor    of  P gazed    for    a    few 

seconds,  musingly,  on  the  beloved   lineaments 
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of  the  new  crisp  note  which  lay  on  the  table 
before  him.  He  then  took  it  up  and  crushed 
it  in  his  fist. 

"  Sir  Matthew/'  said  he,  with  a  nod  and  a 
movement  of  his  most  intelligent  nose,  "  we 
understand  each  other.  Mum 's  the  word  ;  and 
your  business  is  done.  I  like  dealing  with  such 
men  as  you,  who  come  to  the  point  in  a  plain, 
honest,  straightforward,  business-like  style ; 
which,  as  an  Englishman,  I  love  from  my  soul. 
I  ca7i  secure  your  election,  and  I  ivill. — Have 
you  any  farther  commands  with  me  .^'" 

"  None,  in  the  world/' 

"  Then  1 11  take  the  liberty  of  wishing  you 
good-morning,  for  I  have  no  time  to  spare. 
You  shall  hear  from  me  shortly." 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


I  DID  not  think  it  necessary  to  extend  my 

communication  with  the  burgesses  of  P ; 

for  I  relied  implicitly  on  the  interest  of  the 
powerful  chandler,  and  feared  that  I  might 
spoil  his  politics,  were  I  to  act  over  the  same 
scene  with  another  of  the  independent  electors. 

In  the  evening,  I  received  a  private  note  from 
my  friend  Ball,  instructing  me,  immediately  the 
seat  was  declared  vacant,  to  send  him,  as  mayor, 
my  orders  with  respect  to  the  filling  it,  without 
any  departure  from  the  usual  custom  of  my 
family  upon  the  like  occasions.  He  then  merely 
repeated  his  promise  to  "  manage  the  matter,'* 
but  did  not  mention  in  what  manner.  In  a 
postscript,  he  desired,  when  I  had  read  the  note, 
that  I  would  return  it  to  him  under  cover. 

In  about  a  fortnight,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
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seeing  Mr.  Langley's  name  among  the  new  cre- 
ations in  the  Gazette,  concurrently  with  which 
public  notification,  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
new  peer,  informing  me  that  he  had  taken  mea- 
sures to  have  the  new    writ  for   P issued 

immediately.  Accordingly,  in  the  course  of  the 
week  it  arrived  ;  and  when  the  day  came  upon 
which  the  decemvirate  were  to  meet  in  the  town- 
hall,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a  burgess  in  the 

room  of  Lord  N ,  I  was  proposed  by  Mr. 

White,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Smith.  Mr. 
Mayor  put  the  motion  to  the  vote,  and  quietly 
declared  me  duly  elected^ 

After  all,  then,  there  is  nothing  like  one's  own 
rotten  borough  !  How  enviable  is  the  situation 
of  him  who  is  elected  in  the  servants'  hall,  by 
his  own  domestics !  He  has  no  long  prelimi- 
nary toil  and  trouble  to  undergo,  in  personally 
soliciting  hundreds  of  vulgar  persons  for  their 
patronage,  and  haggling  with  them  about  the 
price,  or  endeavouring  to  overcome  their  surli- 
ness, and  adapt  himself  to  their  opinions.  He 
has  not  to  encounter,  perhaps  for  a  fortnight 
together,  and  that  too  with  unruffled  placidity 
of  temper,  the  insults  of  the  "  rank-scented 
many,"  and  the  no  less  vexatious  badgering  of 
other  candidates.     When  he  gets  to  town^  he 
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is  not  annoyed  by  the  jealous  surveillance  of  his 
constituency,  nor  bored  by  the  visits  of  his 
county  friends,  their  importunities,  requests, 
and  discontents.  He  is  not  obliged  to  spend 
whole  mornings  on  stupid  comm.ittees,  nor  to 
forego  his  dinner,  by  attending  the  House  to 
present  petitions  or  superintend  county  bills. 
Neither  must  he  of  necessity  quit  a  pleasant 
party,  or  brealc  in  upon  his  rest,  in  order  to  be 
present  at  the  division,  lest  he  should  be  called 
over  the  coals,  when  he  gets  home,  for  neglecting 
his  duty.  Lastly,  he  is  not  in  continual  dread 
lest  ministers  should  dissolve,  and  send  him 
back  again,  to  go  over  the  same  labour,  misery, 
and  expense. 

Very  different,  indeed,  is  the  situation  of  him 
who  is  the  representative  of  half  a  dozen  of  his 
own  dependents.  On  the  day  of  election, 
after  breakfast,  he  sends  for  his  steward,  who 
is  the  returning-officer,  and  gives  him  his  in- 
structions; by  dinner-time  he  is  a  member  of 
Parliament.  He  enters  the  House  as  free  as 
air,  and  is  the  most  independent  gentleman  in 
it ;  for  he  is  neither  hampered  by  pledges,  nor 
haunted  by  visions  of  county-meetings,  and 
hustings  retribution. 

My  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  the  county 
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stood  me  in  some  nineteen  thousand  pounds, 
besides  a  vast  deal  of  trouble.  My  return  for 
the  borough  cost  me  a  little  more  than  five 
hundred,  and  no  trouble.  Who  then  would  sit 
for  a  county,  that  had  a  borough  in  his  pocket  ? 
Whatever  innovations  may  take  place,  may  the 
Sarums,  and  the  Gat  tons,  and  the  Dov^^ntons 
long  remain  inviolate  by  the  desolating  spirit  of 
reform,  which  in  this  country  is  always  like  a 
roaring  lion,  going  about  and  seeking  what  it 
may  devour. 

But  I  repose  perfect  confidence  in  the  wis- 
don  of  both  Houses,  which  will  yield  up  such 
precious  treasures  last  of  all  to  the  destroyer, 
because  they  well  know,  that  if  these  rotten 
things  do,  in  many  instances,  yield  worthless 
fruit,  yet  from  them  springs  the  very  flower  of 
Parliament — the  most  profound  statesmen,  the 
finest  orators,  the  best  hacks. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


Shortly  after  my  election,  I  received  a  letter 
from  my  friend  Vavasour,  informing  me  that 
Lord  Oliphant's  action  against  me  would  be 
tried  in  a  day  or  two.  My  counsel  wrote  in 
high  spirits,  and  doubted  not  that  he  should 
triumph.  Still  he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal 
the  difficulties  which  attended  my  case,  but 
stated  them  in  such  strong  language,  that  I 
was  really  apprehensive  of  the  result.  He  said 
that  he  had  carefully  prepared  a  speech  for  the 
occasion,  and  even  favoured  me  with  a  sketch 
of  it,  which  I  thought  extremely  good.  He 
promised  to  send  me  the  verdict  by  express,  as 
soon  as  it  was  returned. 

After  the  lapse  of  about  a  week,  I  received, 
not  by  express,  but  by  the  regular  post,  the 
following  brief  note  from  my  learned  friend. 
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"  MY  DEAR  SYDENHAM, 

"  The   trial  of  the  cause  in  which  you  were 
defendant,  has  just  terminated.     The  plaintiff 
failed  in  establishing  his  case  in  evidence,  and 
consequently  it  went  off  at  a  nonsuit. 
"  I  congratulate  you  upon  this  result. 
"  I  remain 

"  Faithfully  yours, 

"  P.  Vavasour. 
"  Sir  Matthew  Sydenham,  Bart.  M.  P." 

"  I  felicitate  you,"  said  Spencer,  when  I 
showed  him  this  letter,  "  but  I  commiserate 
poor  Vavasour." 

"  Why  so  r 

"  Do  you  ask  ?  Can  you  conceive  a  more 
cruel  disappointment,  than  he  has  suffered.'' 
After  waiting  so  many  years  in  vain  for  an 
opportunity  to  distinguish  himself,  one  had  at 
length  occurred,  which  afforded  him  ample 
room  for  the  display  of  all  his  forensic  abilities. 
He  had  prepared  for  it  diligently — studied  an 
elaborate  speech— re-invigorated  all  those  hopes, 
which,  from  being  unfed  by  success,  had  nearly 
expired ;  yet  when  the  day  came,  which  was  to 
bring  about  the  long  delayed  consummation — in 
the  very  moment  when  he  expected  to  be  called 
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upon  for  an  exhibition  of  his  talents — the  cause 
went  off — his  eloquence  was  uncalled  for — his 
first,  and  probably  last,  opportunity  gone ! 
Never  did  fortune  play  off  a  more  cruel  hoax. 
Vavasour's  state  of  mind  is,  I  have  no  doubt, 
miserable.'" 

I  could  have  sympathized  more  strongly  with 
Vavasour's  disappointment,  had  it  not  been  so 
beneficial  to  myself.  Certainly,  I  was  much 
gratified  by  the  termination  of  this  business, 
for  I  coincided  in  opinion  with  Trevelyan,  that 
"  to  be  placed  in  the  situation  of  a  defendant 
in  a  crimcon.  was  rather  prejudicial  than  other- 
wise to  a  man's  character."  The  nonsuit  saved 
both  my  character  and  purse,  and  caused  the 
base  devices  of  Oliphant  to  recoil  upon  him- 
self. 

The  other  letter  which  I  mentioned,  was  one 
of  a  very  dififerent  description  :  it  came  from 
poor  Auriol.  As  a  proof  of  the  solitary  poet's 
utter  unacquaintance  with  the  e very-day  affairs 
of  the  world,  I  may  notice  the  otherwise  trifling 
circumstance  of  his  letter  not  being  addressed  to 
me  in  my  lately  acquired  character  of  M.  P. 
During  the  few  days  I  passed  with  him  in  his 
retirement,  I  did  not  once  see  a  newspaper  or 
periodical  of  any  kind,  except  two  old  reviews. 
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which  respectively  contained  short  though  not 
sweet  articles  upon  his  first  book. 

"  MY    DEAR   FRIEND, 

"  If  you  have  not  entirely  forgotten  the 
individual  whose  signature  is  affixed  to  this 
sheet,  nor  the  disposition  to  serve  him  which 
you  kindly  expressed,  he  is  now  in  a  situation 
to  require  your  good  offices. 

"  To  explain  to  you  : — 1  have  just  completed 
my  work — that  work  upon  which,  as  you  have 
often  heard  me  mention,  my  dearest  hopes 
are  embarked ;  and  it  is  therefore  my  wish  to 
launch  it  into  the  world  with  every  adventitious 
advantage ;  for  I  feel  convinced  that,  however 
humble  might  have  been  the  merits  of  my  first 
attempt,  its  failure  was  confirmed,  if  not  occa- 
sioned, by  the  untoward  circumstances  attend- 
ing its  publication.  I  cannot  bear  the  idea 
of  going  alone  and  unprotected,  as  it  were,  to 
London,  where  I  do  not  know  a  single  soul ; 
and  encountering,  as  I  did  on  the  former  occa- 
sion, the  torturing  discouragements  of  cold  and 
reluctant  booksellers. 

"  You  will  make  me  very  grateful,  my  dear 
Sir  Matthew,  if  you  will  let  me  know  when  you 
go  to  the  metropolis,  that  I  may  manage  to  be 
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there  at  the  same  time,  and  have  the  advantage 
of  your  advice — perhaps  I  may  venture  to  add, 
assistance,  in  the  promotion  of  my  object.  I 
do  not  know  whether  you  are  acquainted  with 
any  of  the  eminent  pubHshers  ;  but  among  your 
numerous  friends  there  must  be  some  who  have 
an  interest  in  such  quarters,  and  whom  you 
could  prevail  upon  to  give  me  an  introduction. 
If  you  should  not  be  leaving  the  country  just 
yet,  I  am  in  no  hurry,  as  I  can  very  well  em- 
ploy myself  in  the  interim  in  revising  and  cor- 
recting my  manuscript.  I  will  confess  to  you 
that  I  feel  satisfied  with  my  performance,  and 
that  my  heart  occasionally  beats  high  with 
anticipations  of  that  fame  for  which  I  would 
willingly  lay  down  my  life,  as  I  have  sacrificed 
my  health.  I  am,  indeed,  in  a  very  poor  way, 
and  am  far  from  amending.  If  my  book  suc- 
ceeds, I  have  determined  upon  going  to  Italy 
immediately,  and  remaining  under  her  more 
genial  sky  for  a  few  months. 

"  I  missed  your  society  very  much,  and,  for 
some  time  after  your  departure,  my  spirits  were 
sunk  even  below  their  ordinary  level.  But  I 
betook  myself  to  work,  and  have  laboured 
almost  incessantly  ever  since.  You  would 
suppose  that  now,  my  work  being  finished,  I 
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enjoy  relaxation,  but  I  am  as  far  from  it  as  ever. 
I  am  eternally  thinking  of  it,  and  revolving  in 
my  mind  the  probabilities  of  its  success.  Now 
I  am  elevated  by  exalted  images  of  its  excel- 
lence ;  and  now  my  heart  sinks  with  apprehen- 
sions of  its  failure. 

"  In  vain  I  endeavour  to  keep  this  subject 
out  of  my  thoughts,  to  which  it  recurs  like  a 
spring,  when  the  momentary  pressure  is  re- 
moved. My  days  are  restless,  and  my  nights 
sleepless ;  however,  I  will  not  trouble  you  v^rith 
any  farther  account  of  my  state  of  mind,  for  in 
four,  or,  at  the  most,  six  months,  I  shall  know 
my  fate.  I  hope  you  will  write  soon,  and  men- 
tion when  you  shall  be  in  London. 

"  Adieu,  my  dear  friend. 

"  Allow  me  to  subscribe  myself 

"  Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 
"  Randal  Auriol.*" 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


I  REMOVED  to  town  in  the  last  week  of 
January,  as  Parliament  was  to  meet  early  in 
the  ensuing  month,  and  I  purposed  taking  my 
seat  on  the  first  day  of  the  session. 

That  my  poor  talents  were  held  in  some  re- 
pute, was  manifested  by  the  circumstance  of 
my  having  received,  shortly  after  my  election, 
several  congratulatory  letters  from  members 
of  Parliament  of  both  parties,  with  some  of 
whom  I  had  scarcely  any  personal  acquaint- 
ance. The  objects  of  such  of  these  epistles  as 
were  not  simply  complimentary,  were  to  sound 
my  opinions ;  or  to  recommend  my  adoption  of 
those  of  the  writer.  Of  the  second  class  was  a 
long  one  from  Probate,  offering  himself,  with 
a  considerate  kindness  never  to  be  forgotten,  to 
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undertake  my  political  education,  and  to  be  my 
Mentor  through  the  complicated  labyrinth  (as 
he  termed  it)  of  public  life.  There  is  a  coarse 
but  a  pertinent  proverb  about  the  value  of 
volunteered  services,  the  spirit  of  which  I 
endeavoured  to  convey  in  my  answer  to  the 
letter  of  the  bore.  To  my  other  correspon- 
dents, I  wrote  general  and  evasive  replies. 

The  political  arena  at  this  period  contained 
many  first-rate  men,  v^ho  were  divided,  though 
very  unequally,  between  the  two  great  con- 
tending parties.  These  principal  factions  had 
for  some  time  past  relaxed  in  their  mutual 
opposition,  and  it  was  supposed,  that  their  ani- 
mosity being  almost  worn  out,  and  their  prin- 
ciples having  been  gradually  approaching  each 
other,  would  soon  arrive  at  that  point  when 
their  rivalship  might  cease,  and  both  unite, 
without  any  dishonourable  compromise,  in  one 
consolidated  and  powerful  body.  These  hopes 
and  fears,  for  such  were  the  different  characters 
of  the  feelings  with  which  this  event  was  con- 
templated, might  perhaps  have  been  realized, 
but  for  one  of  those  occurrences  the  conse- 
quences of  which  the  most  sagacious  statesman 
can  neither  foresee  nor  provide  against.  This 
unfortunate  or  opportune  incident,  as  it  was 
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variously  regarded,  was  the  death  of  the  prime 
minister.  Lord  D was  a  man  of  no  emi- 
nent abilities,  but  he  had  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing a  permanent  administration,  by  complying 
a  little  with  the  character  of  the  times,  and 
consulting  rather  the  dictates  of  expediency, 
than  those  of  unbending  principle.  He  was 
himself  a  Tory,  but  bigotry  to  that  persuasion 
was  not  a  sine  qua  non  of  admission  to  his 
cabinet,  which  comprised  two  or  three  excellent 
men  of  business,  and  one  individual  of  consum- 
mate abilities.  This  distinguished  personage, 
equally  illustrious  as  a  statesman  and  an  orator, 
had  been  introduced  to  public  life,  under  Tory 
patronage,  but  was  supposed  to  be  more  in- 
clined to  the  principles  of  the  opposite  party. 
Before  he  had  been  enabled  to  form  a  personal 
connection,  he  was  conspicuous  in  supporting 
the  measures  of  his  political  coadjutors,  or 
rather  employers,  and  was  the  most  formidable 
adversary  of  their  opponents.  When  he  ac- 
cepted office  under  Lord  D ,  he  was  for  the 

first  time  in  a  situation  which  afforded  him 
facilities  for  the  advancement  of  those  views 
which  his  ambition  directed,  as  his  merits  enti- 
tled him  to  entertain.  His  master-genius  col- 
lected around  him  in  the  cabinet  a  powerful 
N  2 
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minority,  to  which  the  other  ministers  were 
content  to  yield,  because  they  dared  not  pro- 
voke them  to  join  the  enemy.  The  Opposition 
regarded  Mr.  Anstruther,  who  was  the  organ 
of  Government  in  the  House  of  Commons,  with 
kindly  feelings,  and  attributed  to  his  influence 
all  the  gracious  measures  which  Government 
introduced  or  assented  to.  The  Whigs  there- 
fore were  content  to  remain  in  quiet  expecta- 
tion of  some  event  which  should  break  up  the 
ultra  portion  of  the  existing  Government ; 
when  the  new  arrangements  would  probably 
be  entrusted  to  the  discretion  of  Mr.  Anstru- 
ther ;  in  which  case,  there  was  a  tacit  under- 
standing between  that  gentleman  and  the  Whigs, 
that  they  should  have  a  share  of  power.     The 

death  of  Lord  D promised  fair  to  bring 

about  this  consummation.  There  was  an  un- 
usually long  delay  in  the  nomination  of  his 
successor,  during  which  Anstruther  was  intri- 
guing deeply,  and  his  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House  were  kept  in  anxious  suspense. 
At  length,  the  Royal  pleasure  was  signified ;  the 
Duke  of  Launceston,  and  not  Mr.  Anstruther, 
was  summoned  to  the  closet. 

The  Duke  of  Launceston  was  the  head  of  a 
small  body  of  the  aristocracy  who  were  enthu- 
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siasts  in  their  political  faith,  and  were  haunted 
with  visions  of  a  pure  uUra  Tory  government. 
These  devotees  had  regarded  with  a  strong 
secret  disHke,    ahhough    they   did   not  openly 

oppose,  Lord  D 's  ministry  ;  they  had  not, 

however,  scrupled  to  denounce  Mr.  Anstruther 
and  his  friends  as  pestilent  heretics,  who 
should  be  ejected,  root  and  branch,  from  the 
administration.  Such  extravagant  opinions 
would  have  been  treated  with  contempt,  had 
not  the  party  which  owned  them  been  in- 
vested with  a  formidable  appearance,  by  the 
circumstance  of  their  possessing  considerable 
property  in  the  Lower  House.  The  Duke  of 
Launceston  was  the  only  one  of  the  party 
at  all  respectable  in  point  of  personal  merit, 
which,  even  in  him,  was  moderate  enough.  He 
was  firmly  convinced  of  the  possibility  of  estab- 
ishing  and  maintaining  by  perseverance  the 
ascendency  of  unmitigated  Tory  principles.  He 
was  firm  and  prompt,  but  not  violent  nor  rash. 
He  had  some  knowledge  of  business,  and  spoke 
with  dignity  and  discretion.  He  was  a  man  of 
many  boroughs,  immensely  rich,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  highest  rank  in  the  aristocracy.  He 
looked  upon  Anstruther  with  scorn  and  lofty 
detestation  ;  little  valuing  the  brilliant  qualities 
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of  that  gifted  person,  because  he  was  a  parvenu, 
a  character  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  haughty 
Duke,  covered  a  muhitude  of  virtues. 

Immediately  the  Duke  of  Launceston  was 
announced  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Anstruther  and  his  four  ministerial  disciples, 
the  Earl  of  Lyneham,  Lord  Bellisle,  Mr. 
Ridley,  and  Mr.  Nevil,  sent  in  their  resig- 
nations, and  joined  the  Opposition.      The  other 

members  of  Lord  D 's  cabinet  retained  their 

seats  under  the  new  chief;  who,  having  in- 
stantly filled  up  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  the 
secession  of  the  Anstruther  party,  came  down 
and  prorogued  the  Parliament.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  that  his  Grace  would  have  prefer- 
red a  dissolution,  but  he  dared  not  yet  venture 
upon  this  step,  being  well  advised  that,  at  pre- 
sent, his  utmost  exertions  would,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, fail  to  produce  a  favourable  result  from  a 
general  election. 

During  the  recess,  therefore,  both  parties 
were  equally  busily  employed  ; — the  ministers, 
in  strengthening  their  interest ;  the  opposition, 
in  consolidating  their  forces.  The  Tories  were 
aware  that  the  impending  struggle  was  to  de- 
cide whether  their  principles  were  to  remain  in 
the  ascendency,  or  to  be  prostrated  for  ever ; 
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while  the  Whigs  were  exasperated  at  the  long 
and  patiently  expected  prize  having  been 
snatched  away,  while  apparently  within  their 
very  grasp.  The  neutral  ground  afforded  no 
refuge;  for  the  Anstruther  party,  who  had 
hitherto  occupied  it,  were  now  merged  in  the 
Opposition.  Every  individual  was  thus  placed 
between  alternatives,  and  although  he  might 
have  strong  objections  to  each,  he  found  him- 
self compelled  to  give  the  preference  to  one  of 
them. 

Under  these  circumstances,  all  men  looked 
forward  to  the  approaching  session  of  Parlia- 
ment with  great  interest :  the  partizans,  full  of 
spirit  and  confidence,  expected  it  with  impa- 
tience, and  the  spectators  anticipated  glorious 
fun  from  the  conflict.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
press  had  opened  its  batteries.  In  this  service 
the  Opposition  had  a  veteran  body  of  journal- 
ists, and  the^  Premier  had  taken  into  his  pay  a 
corps  of  newspaper  condottieri — a  desperate  set 
of  ruffians,  who,  being  unrestrained  by  reputa- 
tion, or  personal  interest  in  the  contest,  will 
readily  attack  any  party,  maintain  any  posi- 
tion, or  assassinate  any  character,  as  they  may 
be  commanded  by  their  temporary  employers. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


Such  is  a  brief  and  popular  sketch  of  the 
state  of  parties  when  I  entered  upon  public  life. 
Hence  it  was  clear,  that  as  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment merely,  supposing  me  in  point  of  influence 
and  personal  merit  to  be  insignificant,  it  would 
be  equally  of  moment  to  both  parties  to  solicit 
my  support.  Thus  sensible  of  my  own  im- 
portance, I  determined  not  to  enlist  until  the 
respective  leaders  on  both  sides  had  conde- 
scended to  recognise  it,  by  making  overtures  to 
me  to  join  them. 

It  was  the  third  morning  since  my  arrival 
in  town,  and  I  began  to  be  prepared  for  the 
expected  communication  from  head-quarters, 
when  who  should  be  announced  but  Mr. 
Probate. 

The  bore  greeted  me  with  a  cordiality  which 
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proved,  to  my  great  disappointment,  that  my 
letter,  about  which  I  had  employed  so  much 
pains,  had  utterly  failed  in  its  effect,  and  had 
not  affronted  him  in  the  least  degree. 

"  My  young  friend,"  said  the  bore,  who 
rendered  himself  still  more  disgusting  by  always 
assuming  toward  me  that  air  of  authority  which 
is  supposed  to  be  proper  to  superior  age  and 
wisdom,  when  addressing  youth  and  inexpe- 
rience ;  "  I  am  truly  happy  that  your  eyes  are 
opened  to  the  nonsensical  folly  of  fashion,  and 
that  you  are  about  to  devote  your  time  and 
talents  to  employments  more  worthy  of  both. 
There  can  be  nothing  more  contemptible  than 
the  lives  of  those  who  are  called  young  men  of 
fashion ;  and  I  am  sure  your  good  father,  if  he 
could  look  out  from  his  grave,  would  be  very 
sorry  that  his  son  should  be  one  of  these.  He 
was  a  sensible  and  an  excellent  man,  and  you 
cannot  follow  a  better  example.'' 

"  You  were  a  friend  of  my  father's  ?"  said  I, 
yawning,  and  uttering  any  thing  which  came 
uppermost. 

"  We   sat  on   the   same  side  of  the  House 

together  for   five-and-twenty  years,"  answered 

Probate,  "  and  there  were  few  men  for  whom  I 

had  a  higher  regard  than  the  late  Sir  Matthew 
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Sydenham.  I  remember  one  night,  when  a 
young  man  had  made  a  clever  speech,  which 
was  much  applauded,  your  father  observed  to 
me,  '  IVe  a  son  who  will  beat  that  fellow 
hollow  when  he  comes  out ;  he  's  a  lad  of  first- 
rate  promise.'  As  soon  as  I  met  you  last  year, 
these  words  recurred  to  me,  and  I  immediately 
took  an  interest  in  you.  When  I  saw  you  en- 
gaged in  that  frivolous  mode  of  life,  I  felt  quite 
vexed  and  disappointed  ;  for  no  great  man  was 
ever  a  man  of  fashion." 

Here  Probate  paused,  and  used  his  snufF-box 
with  the  air  of  one  who  feels  conscious  of  having 
laid  down  a  maxim  of  wisdom  and  experience. 

"  You  were  never  one  ?''^  said  I,  with  designed 
ambiguity. 

"  Never,"  was  the  reply ;  "  even  when  I  was 
your  age,  I  scorned  to  be  a  fashionable  young 
man;  there  was  no  ambition,  in  my  opinion, 
more  contemptible.  You  know  I  endeavoured 
to  detach  you  from  it  in  the  first  instance,  but 
did  not  succeed ;  however,  I  was  consoled  by 
the  reflection,  that  you  were  a  young  man  of 
no  ordinary  abilities,  and  therefore  could  not 
fail  to  be  soon  convinced  that  drawing-rooms 
and  saloons  were  not  a  proper  field  for  their 
exertion." 
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"  I  do  not,"  returned  I,  "  regret  the  time 
which  I  spent  last  year,  for  experience  is  a 
more  efficacious  monitor  than  precept.  If  I 
had  taken  your  advice,  and  withdrawn  prema- 
turely from  the  beau  motide,  I  might  still  have 
fancied  it  the  abode  of  pleasure ;  but  having 
satisfied  myself  by  a  personal  trial,  I  have  bade 
adieu  to  that  limbo  for  ever." 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  say  so ;  and  I 
flatter  myself  that  you  will  find  the  atmosphere 
of  Westminster  more  congenial  to  you  than 
that  of  May-fair." 

"  At  least,  I  come  to  it  with  a  prepossession 
in  its  favour." 

"  Very  good — -a  most  excellent  symptom  ; 
we  shall  make  something  of  you,  I  have  no 
doubt.  A  young  man''s  prospects  are  very 
much  governed  by  his  first  entrance  into  public 
life  :  if  he  has  good  advisers,  it  is  all  right ; 
but  if  self-sufiiciency  induces,  or  necessity 
obliges  him  to  guide  his  own  movements,  ten 
to  one  but  he  damns  himself.  As  far  as  thirty 
years'  experience  of  the  political  world,  and  my 
own  poor  judgment  enables  me,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  give  you  my  assistance  and  counsel." 

The    idea    of    Matthew    Sydenham     being 
chaperoned  into  public  life  by  John  Probate, 
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was  in  the  abstract  ridiculous ;  but  strange  to 
say,  at  the  moment  it  provoked  rather  my  anger 
than  laughter,  and  I  suppressed  with  some 
effort  a  contemptuous  reply  to  this  proffer  of 
service. 

"  Your  advice,'"  said  I,  "  would  doubtless 
be  a  great  advantage  to  me  if  I  happened  to 
tread  the  same  political  path  with  yourself." 

"  What  r  cried  Probate,  who  was  a  zealous 
Tory,  "  you  have  no  hesitation  upon  that  point  ? 
you  do  not  mean  to  deviate  from  the  principles 
of  your  father  ?" 

"  I  do  not  conceive  that  I  should  be  guilty 
of  any  departure  from  filial  respect  in  doing 
so,"  answered  I. 

"  Upon  my  honour,  I  am  not  quite  sure  of 
that,"  answered  the  member;  "  and  I  must  ac- 
knowledge that  I  am  surprised  and  grieved 
that  you  could  think  of  deserting  the  family 
politics  at  the  present  crisis,  which  requires 
every  friend  of  his  country  to  rally  in  defence 
of  those  principles  which  have  made  it  what  it 
is, — the  greatest  and  happiest  nation  in  the 
world." 

"  Passing  by  your  last  assertion,"  I  replied, 
"  which  may  be  debateable,  let  me  understand 
you  with  respect  to  the  former  point.     Do  you 
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think,  as  you  seem  to  have  hinted,  that  political 
opinions  are  heir-looms,  which  the  possessor 
has  no  right  to  divorce  from  the  inheritance  ? 
Or,  do  you  suppose  that  posterity  diminishes 
in  wisdom,  as  we  are  supposed  to  degenerate 
from  our  ancestors  in  size  ?" 

This  was  a  mode  of  putting  the  question 
quite  out  of  Probate's  way,  and  the  worthy 
gentleman  looked  as  if  he  did  not  understand 
my  meaning. 

"As  to  all  that  sort  of  thing,''  said  he,  "  I 
don't  profess  to  be  conversant  with  it ;  and  if 
you'll  take  my  advice,  you'll  abandon  that 
style  of  argument,  which,  I  assure  you,  doesn't 
go  down.  For  my  part,  I  think  the  question 
lies  in  a  nutshell,  and  that  you  would  be  guilty 
of  a  sort  of  apostasy  if  you  were  to  change  the 
family  colour." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  differ  with  you,"  said  I ;  "  for 
my  part,  I  feel  myself  to  be  so  perfectly  inde- 
pendent, that  whether  I  shall  become  Whig  or 
Tory,  is  a  mere  matter  of  taste ; — at  least,  I 
shall  consult  my  judgment  before  I  declare  my- 
self in  favour  of  either." 

"  O,  your  humble  servant,  Sir  Matthew," 
returned  Probate  with  an  air  of  real  surprise 
and  profound  mcck-respect,  such  as  one  could 
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fancy  a  country  parson  manifesting,  if  a  young 
rustic  should  coolly  inform  him,  that  he  pro- 
posed submitting  to  his  reason  the  doctrines 
and  truths  of  Christianity,  before  he  acquiesced 
in  them.  "  May  I  presume  to  inquire  what 
are  the  reasons  which  induce  you  to  withhold 
your  consent  from  the  principles  of  which  your 
father  before  you,  and  his  father  before  him, 
were  among  the  staunchest  supporters  ?" 

"  I  am  far  from  despising  the  principles 
which  my  forefathers  acted  upon  ;  indeed,  I  am 
persuaded  that  they  were  the  most  applicable 
to  the  times  in  which  those  venerable  persons 
flourished.  I  only  venture  to  doubt  whether  a 
modification  of  those  principles  would  not  be 
better  adapted  to  the  greater  freedom  of 
thought  and  action,  the  more  improved  and 
extended  knowledge  of  the  present  age." 

"  O,  I  see — I  see  perfectly ;  you  are  a  phi- 
losopher who  consider  the  wisdom  of  our  an- 
cestors as  quite  obsolete — a  thing  which  no 
liberal  mind  would  ever  be  influenced  by ; 
in  short,  my  good  youth,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
you  are  a  Whig,  a  Liberal,  or  whatever  other 
name  you  delight  in  as  the  professor  of  such 
charming  opinions.'^ 

"  You  are  severe,  Mr.  Probate ;  but,  young 
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as  I  am,  I  will  not  be  put  down  even  by  your 
ridicule.  Besides,  I  think  it  no  shame  to  in- 
cline to  opinions  which  greater  and  cleverer 
men  than  myself  have  espoused;  indeed,  you 
must  acknowledge  that  the  majority  of  talents 
are  in  their  favour." 

''  O  certainly,  by  all  means  ;  I  admit  that  you 
have  almost  all  the  clever  men  on  your  side ;  but 
for  my  part,  I  don't  see  what  good  the  country 
has  ever  derived  from  your  geniuses.  They  are 
all  very  well  in  their  proper  place :  let  them 
keep  to  their  poetry,  their  plays,  and  their 
novels,  in  which  they  may  be  instructive  and 
amusing;  but  let  them  not  meddle  with  poli- 
tics, for  there  they  are  almost  sure  to  do  mis- 
chief. Their  object  is  more  to  show  themselves 
off  than  to  be  really  useful  to  their  country, 
and  so,  of  course,  they  are  always  for  innova- 
tion, and  change,  and  improvement,  and  new 
theories.  There's  Mr.  Anstruther,  he  is  one  of 
your  geniuses ;  and  I  should  like  to  know  what 
good  he  has  effected.  I  can  tell  you  what  harm 
he  has  done  ;  he  has  introduced  the  pernicious 
cant  of  freedom  and  knowledge,  and  such  stuff; 
he  has  destroyed  the  line  of  separation  between 
the  true  old  Tories  and  the  rabble  of  Whigs, 
Liberals^  and  Radicals,  so  that  one  can_find  very 
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few  members  of  Parliament  now-a-days  who 
are  not  infected  with  the  new  doctrines.  The 
Duke  of  Launceston  says,  that  the  only  truly 
unwise,  or  unfortunate  measure  which  a  Tory 
minister  ever  adopted,  was  that  which  opened 
the  door  of  the  cabinet  to  the  Anstruther  party. 
But  I  remember  the  time  when  Mr.  Anstruther 
professed  very  different  principles,  and  when 
even  I  considered  him  as  one  of  the  main  lights 
of  Toryism.  Seventeen  years  ago,  he  made  an 
admirable  speech  in  the  House  upon  Reform. 
That  speech,  which  was  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Broughton,  was  throughout  a  severe  attack 
upon  the  Whigs,  and  contained  this  memorable 
passage  : — *  I  have  the  hardihood.  Sir,  to  confess 
my  preference  for  the  much-reviled  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors,  before  that  of  the  gentlemen 
over  the  way :  the  former,  when  it  dealt  with 
the  people,  resembled  the  government  of  the 
discreet  guardian,  who  firmly  refuses  to  com- 
ply with  the  senseless  demands  and  childish 
humours  of  his  ward,  and  sometimes  chastens 
him  for  his  future  benefit.  But  the  latter  may 
be  likened  to  the  conduct  of  the  weak  and  ig- 
norant nurse,  who,  to  quiet  the  present  clamour 
and  gain  the  temporary  caresses  of  her  charge, 
will  yield  to  its  infantine  caprices,  and  withhold 
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correction  from  its  faults.  Consistently  with 
the  former  model  will  1  act ;  for,  as  soon  as  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  people  have  attained  a 
sufficient  maturity  of  discretion  and  knowledge, 
I  shall  be  among  the  first  to  recommend  a  re- 
laxation of  that  denial  and  discipline  which  I 
maintain  cannot  be  yet  discontinued  with  safety.' 
This  was  his  language  a  comparatively  short 
time  ago ;  and  he  now  sits  cheek  by  jowl  with 
that  very  Broughton,  whom,  on  that  occasion, 
as  on  many  others,  he  lashed  with  such  severity 
that  the  man  almost  went  frantic  under  the 
operation.  So  much  for  your  geniuses  and 
Whigs !" 

While  the  bore  was  making  this  speech,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  I  might  contrive  to  pick 
a  quarrel  out  of  the  materials  which  his  con- 
versation had  afforded,  and  thus  get  rid  of  him 
in  a  summary  way.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as 
he  was  silent,  I  was  prepared  with  the  follow- 
ing reply. 

"  Mr.  Probate,  you  are  at  perfect  liberty  to 
entertain  what  opinions  you  please ;  I  shall 
never  molest  them  ;  I  only  beg  the  same  indul- 
gence for  mine,  over  which  you  seem  disposed 
to  exercise  an  authority  which  I  do  not  re- 
cognise.   Suppose  I  am,  as  you  say,  a  person  of 
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liberal  principles,  this  is  not  the  proper  place 
to  impugn  them,  nor  do  I  feel  under  the  neces- 
sity of  defending  them  from  such  an  irregular 
and  uncalled-for  attack.  If  you  are  dissatis- 
fied with  my  opinions,  or  suspect  me  to  be  ac- 
tuated by  any  unworthy  motives  in  adopting 
them,  state  your  objections  in  your  place  in  Par- 
liament, and  I  shall  then  unhesitatingly  vindi- 
cate myself.  In  the  mean  time,  I  beg  that  the 
subject  may  be  dropped." 

"  Well !  oh,  very  well  !"  returned  Probate, 
highly  chafed,  "  I  shall  certainly  not  interfere 
— take  your  own  way,  by  all  means.  But,  young 
man,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  I  am  your 
superior  in  age,  in  experience,  in  knowledge  of 
the  world  ;  you  may  think  you  have  talents, 
but  they  will  not  supply  these  deficiencies.  If 
your  worthy  father  was  alive,  I  am  sure  he 
would  think  I  was  acting  a  friendly  part,  in 
giving  you  my  advice.  Where  you  could  have 
learned  such  sentiments  as  you  seem  to  enter- 
tain, I  cannot  imagine ;  you  were  certainly  not 
bred  up  in  them ;  and  hitherto  you  appear  to 
have  been  too  much  devoted  to  fashion  and 
folly,  to  think  much  about  politics,  so  it  *s  a 
perfect  mystery  to  me." 

"  Sir,"  said  I  with  increased  sternness,  "  you 
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may  perhaps  mean  well ;  but  I  again  repeat, 
that  I  will  not  be  dictated  to.  Keep  your 
counsel  therefore,  till  it  is  asked  for,  and  spare 
your  gratuitous  remarks  upon  me  and  my  sup- 
posed politics." 

"  Keep  my  counsel !  spare  my  remarks ! 
what  next  ?  God  bless  my  soul !  is  this  the 
way  I  'm  to  be  treated,;because  I  endeavour, 
from  the  kindest  motive  in  the  world,  to  save  a 
headstrong  young  man  from  ruin  ?  what  is  it  to 
me,  whether  you  are  Tory,  Whig,  or  Radical  .'^ 
only  I  can't  bear  to  see  a  young  man  of  figure 
and  talents  abusing  the  advantages  which  for- 
tune has  given  him.  But,  Sir,  if  I  were  to  see 
you  going  full  speed  to  the  devil,  I  wouldn'^t 
attempt  to  stop  you — damme  if  I  v^ould."  And 
the  bore  rose  from  his  chair  in  high  dudgeon. 
He  paused  for  a  few  seconds,  in  the  hope  that 
I  would  make  an  explanation  ;  but  finding  none 
forthcoming,  he  seized  his  hat. 

"  I  wish  you  good  morning.  Sir  Matthew ; 
and  I  hope,  by  the  next  time  I  see  you,  that 
you  '11  have  learnt,  at  least,  to  treat  your  father's 
friends,  and  your  elders,  with  more  respect,  if 
you  are  too  clever  to  regard  their  principles." — 
So  saying,  he  quitted  the  room,  without  any 
overture  on  my  part  to  detain  him. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

On  the  morning  after  the  conversation  de- 
tailed in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  while  I 
was  still  hugging  myself  in  the  hope  that  I  had 
at  length  shaken  off  the  bore,  to  my  disap- 
pointment and  mortification  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing note. 

"MY  DEAR  SYDENHAM, 

"  I  HAVE  been  thinking  over  our  little  misun- 
derstanding yesterday,  and  admit  that  I  was  ra- 
ther harsh  in  my  mode  of  giving  you  advice.  I 
am  sure  you  did  not  mean  to  offend  me ;  so  this 
affair,  in  which  there  were  faults  on  both  sides, 
must  not  be  permitted  to  lessen  our  mutual  re- 
gard, or  even  to  interrupt  our  friendship  for  an- 
other hour.  Therefore,  pray  dine  with  me  to-day, 
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and  we  will  talk  over  matters  more  coolly  and 
patiently.     I  shall  expect  you  at  seven. 
"  Ever  yours  truly, 

"  John  Probate.'" 

While  I  was  meditating  how  I  could  ma- 
nage to  evade  this  note,  and  preserve  my  im- 
placability toward  the  writer  of  it,  the  man 
himself  was  announced. 

Before  I  could  recover  from  this  disagreeable 
surprise.  Probate  walked  up  to  me  and  took  my 
hand. 

"  We  are  as  good  friends  as  ever,''  said  he; 
"  say  no  more  about  it ;  but  I  was  afraid  there 
was  something  deficient  in  my  note,  so  I 
thought  I  'd  just  take  my  hat  and  come  myself 
and  shake  hands  with  you  ;  I  was  wrong,  and 
I  'm  sure  you  '11  confess  that  you  were  rather 
hasty,—  and  so  there 's  a  satisfactory  explanation 
on  both  sides." 

I  received  this  apology  with  studied  coldness, 
and  assented  to  the  reconciliation  with  evident 
reluctance  ;  but  Probate  did  not  choose  to  per- 
ceive either  of  these  discouraging  manifesta- 
tions, for  he  deliberately  took  off  his  great-coat 
and  laid  it  over    the   back  of  his   chair,   (an 
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alarming  symptom,  as  it  always  foretokened  a 
long  and  weary  visit,)  and  spread  out  his  um- 
brella to  dry,  the  day  being  rainy. 

To  suffer  this  nuisance  to  grow  into  a  habit, 
or  even  to  endure  a  repetition  of  it,  was  impos- 
sible. The  only  question  was  about  the  strong 
measure  which  1  should  employ  to  be  speedily 
and  permanently  rid  of  it.  While  I  was  think- 
ing upon  this  point,  not  giving  the  least  atten- 
tion to  what  Probate  was  saying,  there  came  a 
double  rap  at  the  street-door,  and  in  due  time 
the  celebrated  name  of  Mr.  Singleton  was  an- 
nounced. With  this  distinguished  person,  who 
was  the  most  brilliant  star  of  the  Opposition, 
the  most  elegant  orator  upon  every  occasion,  and 
always  the  wittiest  man  in  England,  I  had  last^ 
year  a  very  slight  personal  acquaintance,  sq 
slight  indeed,  that  we  were  not  on  visiting 
terms.  This  unexpected  and  otherwise  unac- 
countable visit,  therefore,  I  naturally  and  instan- 
taneously connected  with  politics.  If  I  wished 
Probate  at  the  devil  before,  I  was  now  tempted 
to  kick  him  down-stairs,  or  throw  him  out  of 
the  window.  As  soon  as  we  had  exchanged 
compliments.  Singleton  seated  himself,  and  as 
he  did  so,  cast  a  glance,  in  which  I  thought  I 
detected  his  wicked  humour  lurking  at  Pro- 
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bate,  who,  to  my  annoyance,  showed  no  inten- 
tion of  budging  from  the  station  which  he  had 
taken  up  near  the  fire.  I  felt  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  naming  them  to  each  other ;  Mr. 
Singleton,  Mr.  Probate— Mr.  Probate,  Mr. 
Singleton.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
wretch  would  sit  out  the  new  visiter  unless 
some  providential  accident  were  to  take  him 
away.  Would  the  reader  believe  that,  philo- 
sopher as  I  was,  I  could  with  difficulty  restrain 
my  temper  so  far  as  to  be  barely  civil  to 
Probate  ? 

After  a  little  trifling  conversation,  Single- 
ton turned  to  Probate,  and  said,  "  By  the  by, 
Mr.  Probate,  from  your  connection  with  Go- 
vernment, you  will  be  able  to  give  me  some  in- 
formation about  the  rumour  which  is  being 
whispered  abroad ;  is  there  any  truth  in  it  or 
not  ?'' 

*^  Rumour  ?  what  rumour  .?"'''  cried  Probate, 
"  I  don't  understand  your  allusion,  Mr. 
Singleton." 

"  O,  I  beg  pardon,"  returned  the  member  of 
Opposition,  "  I  see  you  decline  communicating 
your  information ;  only  I  hope  you  will  believe, 
that  I  had  no  design  to  draw  you  into  a  disclo- 
sure of  the  movements  of  your  camp  to   an 
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enemy.  I  assure  you,  Sir,  I  would  scorn  such 
a  dishonourable  stratagem.  I  only  thought 
that,  if  such  an  event  had  taken  place,  or  was  in 
contemplation,  it  must  be  generally  known  in  a 
few  hours ;  so  that,  by  letting  me  into  the  secret 
now,  you  would  merely  gratify  a  very  natural 
curiosity,  without  the  possibility  of  injuring 
your  own  party  or  benefiting  mine." 

"  Sir,''  answered  Probate,  who  had  pricked 
up  his  ears,  "  I  am  more  in  the  dark  than  ever. 
I  give  you  my  honour,  I  am  in  possession  of  no 
secret — at  least  of  no  recent  one — with  respect 
to  the  ministry,  nor  have  I  the  slightest  suspi- 
cion of  the  nature  of  the  event  to  which  you 
allude." 

"  Indeed  !  that 's  strange  enough,"  said  Single- 
ton; and  after  pausing  a  moment,  he  added, 
"  but  yet,  I  don't  know  :  the  secret,  if  there  is 
any  thing  in  it,  is  yet  confined  to  a  very  few; 
and  if  you  have  not  been  much  in  the  way  du- 
ring the  last  twenty-four  hours,  even  you  may  be 
ignorant  of  it.  I  myself  heard  it  by  mere  acci- 
dent. It  is  simply  this,  that  the  Duke  of  Laun- 
ceston,  finding  himself  not  in  a  situation  to  meet 
Parliament,  had  determined  upon  resigning,  and 
that  that  was  the  result  of  the  cabinet-meeting 
yesterday.     My  informant,  who  is  in  one  of  the 
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public  offices,  (I  will  not  mention  which,)  saw 
the  head  of  his  department  sealing  up  all  his 
papers  immediately  he  returned  from  the  coun- 
cil, and  it  is  well  known  that  the  Duke  went  to 
Windsor  last  night." 

"  God  bless  me  !  this  is  news  indeed  !"  cried 
Probate,  rising  hastily,  and,  to  my  great  joy 
stretching  his  hand  toward  his  great-coat ;  but 
checking  himself  in  the  act,  he  added  dubiously, 
"  But  it  can't  be  true." 

"  Very  likely  not,"  answered  Singleton ;  "  I 
merely  give  it  to  you  as  I  heard  it,  rather  di- 
minishing than  exaggerating  it ;  because,  if,  as 
is  most  likely,  it  should  turn  out  to  be  a  false 
report,  you  might  be  inclined  to  think  it  a  weak 
invention  of  the  enemy  ;  though  I  hope,  Mr. 
Probate,  you  '11  have  the  candour  to  acknowledge 
that  we  could  propose  no  advantage  from  cir- 
culating a  falsehood  which  must  be  discovered 
to  our  confusion  in  a  very  few  days.  Indeed,  I 
should  never  have  mentioned  it,  had  I  not  ex- 
pected to  get  information  from  you  on  the  sub- 
ject. However,  I  am  going  presently  to  make 
farther  inquiries." 

"  Mr.  Singleton,"  said  Mr.  Probate,  putting 
on  his  great-coat,  "  however  we  may  differ  in 
politics,  I  believe  you  to  be  incapable  of  being 
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a  party  to  any  unworthy  artifice.  I  must  lose 
no  time  in  seeing  about  this  business." — Here 
he  took  his  umbrella  and  hat. — "  Sydenham,  I 
shall  see  you  at  dinner  ?" 

I  pleaded  a  particular  engagement,  which 
must  prevent  me  the  pleasure  of  waiting  upon 
him.  Contrary  to  my  expectation,  he  received 
this  excuse  almost  with  apathy,  so  much 
was  his  mind  occupied  by  Singleton's  intelli- 
gence. Having  wished  myself  and  visiter  good 
morning,  I  had  the  high  happiness  of  seeing 
him  quit  the  room. 

"  Is  that  gentleman  a  friend  of  your's  ?''"'  in- 
quired Singleton. 

"  On  the  contrary,  he  is  a  bane  to  my  exist- 
ence,— the  most  persevering  and  intolerable  bore 
I  ever  had  the  ill-luck  to  meet.  It  was  ex- 
tremely fortunate,  Mr.  Singleton,  that  you 
should  have  happened  to  draw  him  off  by  that 
political  rumour,  for  otherwise  I  should  have 
suffered  under  him  all  day. — I  hope  I  may 
congratulate  you,"  proceeded  I  ;  "  for,  if  this 
report  is  well-founded,  you  and  your  friends 
must  come  in." 

While  I  was  speaking,  I  perceived  Single- 
ton's countenance  assuming  that  profound 
expression   of  humour,    which    it    was  accus- 
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tomed  to  wear,  when  he  had  accomplished,  or 
was  meditating,  some  deep  and  far-fetched 
joke. 

"  There 's  nothing  in  it,"  whispered  the  wit ; 
"  a  mere  trick  to  get  rid  of  old  Probate." 

"  What !  the  story  of  Launceston's  resigna- 
tion a  fiction .?" 

"  Just  got  up  for  the  occasion,  I  wanted  to 
have  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  you  alone  ; 
and  I  saw  that  nothing  would  dislodge  the 
old  fellow  but  a  stratagem,  so  I  hit  upon  that 
in  an  instant. — I  think  it  was  a  good  one,  don't 
you?" 

"  It  was  inimitable,"  returned  I ;  ^'  such  an 
artifice  would  have  occurred  to  no  other  man  in 
England  but  yourself.''' 

"  Why,  a  man's  faculties  are  sharpened 
when  he  's  in  an  emergency,"  said  Singleton^ 
who  liked  flattery,  and  was  highly  pleased  by 
ray  admiration  of  this  little  piece  of  ready 
practical  wit ;  "  and  if  he  has  any  ingenuity 
in  him,  he  will  employ  it  to  extricate  himself 
from  the  toils  of  a  bore — Ha !  ha !  how  com- 
pletely the  decoy  took !  I  feared  he  was  too 
old  a  bird,  whom  frequent  experience  must 
have  put  up  to  all  tricks  of  this  kind." 

^' Any  ordinary  lures,  I'm    sure,  he  would 
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have  declined,''  said  I,  ''for  I  have  tried 
them  myself;  but  he  has  not,  I  dare  say, 
been  accustomed  to  deal  with  the  expedients 
of  a  Singleton." 

"  Well,  however  that  may  be,  I'm  glad  that 
we've  got  rid  of  him  ;  and  now,  let  me  proceed 
to  communicate  to  you  the  cause  of  this  visit, 
which,  as  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  much  pre- 
vious acquaintance  with  you,  may  seem  to  re- 
quire explanation." 

"  I  shall  esteem  any  circumstance  a  piece  of 
very  good  fortune,  which  may  improve  that  ac- 
quaintance," was  of  course  my  reply. 

"  Then,"  resumed  Singleton,  "  it  is  in  your 
power  to  command  that  good  fortune,  which 
will  be  included,  with  much  more  important 
consequences,  in  your  consent  to  a  proposal 
which  I  have  to  make  to  you.  In  a  word. 
Sir  Matthew,  a  member  of  Parliament  of  your 
talents, — (now  don't  blush,  and  put  on  a  fie- 
for-shame  look,  like  a  boarding-school  miss, 
when  a  youth  tells  her  she  is  very  pretty,) — a 
young  man  of  your  talents,  I  say,  is  consider- 
ed a  desirable  by  both  parties ;  and  so,  the  most 
illustrious  and  puissant  body  of  Whigs,  anxi- 
ous to  increase  their  strength  by  your  alliance, 
have  deputed  me  to  carry  you  the  assurances 
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of  their  high  consideration,  and  to  solicit  your 
friendship.'" 

"  Your  political  friends,"  said  I,  "do  me 
great  honour.  I  will  frankly  acknowledge  to 
you,  Mr.  Singleton,  that  I  was  not  wholly 
unprepared  for  some  communication  of  this 
kind,  although  I  could  not  have  presumed  to 
expect  that  your  party  would  have  intimated 
their  desire  for  the  support  of  so  humble  an 
individual  as  myself  through  such  a  distin- 
guished member  of  their  body,  as  I  may  with- 
out flattery  call  you." 

"  I  can  assure  you,"  replied  Singleton, 
"  that  you  are  quite  right  in  supposing  that 
my  party  are  much  interested  in  winning  you 
over  to  their  side,  although  you  may  have 
overrated  the  importance  of  the  means  by 
which  they  have  signified  their  sentiments  upon 
the  subject. — May  I  flatter  myself,  that  their 
proposal  has  found  you  well-disposed  to  an 
union  with  them .?" 

"  Why,  Mr.  Singleton,  considering  your 
party  as  a  most  gifted  set  of  men,  one  must 
feel  every  desire  to  enter  such  a  brilliant  society, 
which  is  the  more  tantalizing,  when  one  has 
been  distinguished  by  a  special  invitation  ;  but 
the  condition  may  be  an  obstacle,  and  you  are 
o  3 
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not  perhaps  unaware,  that  my  family  have  al- 
Avays  been  attached  to  the  opposite  party." 

"  I  know  it,  my  dear  Sir  Matthew  ;  but  what 
of  that  ?  many  representatives  of  the  most  rigid 
Tory  families  have,  of  late  years,  been  convinced 
how  unsuitable  are  the  infallible,  immutable, 
and  inflexible  tenets  of  that  political  faith  to 
the  present  day,  and  have  accordingly  adopted 
our  milder  and  more  rational  principles.  It  is 
not,  surely,  for  such  a  man  as  you  to  J)e  with- 
held from  joining  us  by  the  fear  of  being  called 
a  heretic  by  the  stubborn  or  interested  bigots 
of  the  now  thoroughly  antiquated  and  corrupt- 
ed school  to  which  your  ancestors  may  have 
belonged.  I  would  not  affront  your  under- 
standing by  intimating  a  doubt  that  you  did 
not  perceive  the  errors  of  the  old  political 
religion." 

"  I  will  not  deny  that  it  has  many  errors  and 
abuses,  which  require  to  be  abjured  and  reform- 
ed ;  but  still,  you  will  not  think  me  unreason- 
able or  bigoted,  if  I  hesitate  all  at  once  to 
abandon  the  opinions  in  which  I  have  been 
educated.  I  am,  indeed,  much  inclined  to 
your  way  of  thinking ;  but  this  circumstance 
only  determines  me  more  strongly  to  take  a 
little  time  to  consider,  before  I  decide.     In  a 
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short  time— say  by  the  first  day  of  the  session, 
I  shall  have  made  up  my  mind,  and  then  you 
shall  know  my  determination." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Whig  envoy,  "  but  this 
proposal  has  not  taken  you  unawares,  so  I 
should  have  hoped  that  you  would  have  al- 
ready made  up  your  mind.  Now,  if  I  had 
your  assent  to  my  proposal,  I  have  an  invi- 
tation to  Claverton  House  for  you  to-day,  and 
after  dinner  our  plan  was  to  go  down  and  pro- 
pose you  at  Brookes's. — Must  I  go  back  with 
an  unsatisfactory  ansv^^er  .?" 

"  I  must,"  said  I,  "  however  reluctantly, 
abide  by  the  answer  which  I  have  already 
given ;  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  you 
shall  positively  have  my  final  one." 

"  Well,  I  must  be  content,"  said  Singleton. 
— "  Adieu  then,  till  the  fifth  of  February." 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


This  interview  with  Mr.  Singleton  took 
place  four  days  before  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment. Up  to  the  eve  of  that  event,  I  had  re- 
ceived no  communication  from  Government. 
On  that  day,  when  I  was  walking  down  the 
Mall  of  St.  James's  Park  homeward,  (I  lived  in 
Great  George-street,)  I  was  tapped  upon  the 
shoulder  by  a  person  behind  me.  When  I 
turned  round,  I  was  greeted  by  Mr.  Deveril. 

Mr.  Deveril  was  the  new  Ministerial  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  noble  family,  and  had  practised  at  the 
bar  some  years  with  eminent  success.  When 
he  came  into  Parliament,  he  soon  signalized 
himself  by  his  talents  for  debate,  which  were 
generally  allowed  to  be  of  a  high  order.  The 
Duke  of  Launceston,  upon  coming  into  power. 
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cast  his  eyes  upon  this  young  man  for  his  agent 
in  the  Lower  House.  He  accordingly  made 
his  proposals,  which  were  joyfully  accepted, 
and  Mr.  Deveril  forthwith  became  leader  with 
an  office  in  Downing-street.  I  had  known  him 
last  year  pretty  well,  and  since  I  had  returned 
to  town  had  been  in  daily  expectation  of  hear- 
ing from  him  in  his  new  capacity  of  a  Cabinet 
Minister. 

He  now  greeted  me  warmly,  and  I  congratu- 
lated him  on  his  elevation. 

"  We  are  walking  the  same  way/'  said  he, 
taking  my  arm  ;  "I  am  going  to  my  Office."" 

"  I  thought  you  intended  to  cut  me,"  said  I. 
"  I  left  my  card  at  your  house  a  fortnight  ago, 
and  you  never  returned  my  call."" 

"  My  dear  fellow,  consider  how  I  am  pressed 
with  business.  I  have  been  occupied  without 
intermission  by  councils,  dinners,  and  official 
concerns,  for  this  month  past.  I  saw  your  card, 
and  had  devoted  the  first  hour  I  could  claim  to 
myself  to  calling  upon  you.  However,  1  knew 
that  I  should  see  you  somewhere  about  in  the 
interim. — Well,  I  've  heard  of  your  doings  in 
the  country,  and  I  "m  sorry  you  did  not  beat 
the  Havilands ;  though,  by  the  way,  they  speak 
in  high  terms  of  your  talents.     We  shall  have 
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plenty  of  work  for  them  in  the  House ;  for  the 

Whigs  intend  showing  fight,  I  assure  you.    You 

will  be  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  me." 

"  Not  so  fast,  Mr.  Secretary,"  said  I ;    "  how 

are  you   positive  that  I  shall  not  rather  be  a 

tough  opponent  ?'''' 

"  Nonsense  !  you  join  us  of  course  ?''^ 

"  Can't  say ;   haven't  made  up  my  mind  as 

yei." 

"Are  you  in  earnest  ?"  said  Deveril,  stopping 
short  and  looking  at  me. 

"  I  am  indeed,"  answered  I,  with  my  usual 
sang-froid. 

*'  You  surprise  me  ;  we  reckoned  you  among 
our  sures." 

''  Then,  I  'm  really  afraid,  Deveril,  that  your 
calculation  in  this  item  will  be  erroneous.**' 

'*  Why,  what  the  devil  do  you  mean,  my 
good  fellow  ?  you  are  surely  not  going  to  turn 
Whig  ?" 

"Suppose  I  were,  I  don't  see  any  thing- 
wonderful  in  it.  Did  you  ever  hear  me  profess 
myself  a  Tory  ?" 

"  Not  exactly,  but  Sydenham  is  a  Tory  name, 
and  I  took  it  for  granted  that  it  was  to  con- 
tinue so  ;  for  it  is  pretty  much  with  politics  as 
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it  is  with  religion,   I  take  it, — a  man  seldom 
changes  the  faith  which  he  has  been  bred  in." 

"  That  is  a  very  good  rule  and  practice  for 
the  commonalty,"  answered  I,  "  for  there  are 
few  who  are  capable  of  conducting  the  spirit  of 
true  inquiry  into  either  of  those  subjects.  I 
however  humbly  conceive  that  I  am  one  of 
those  privileged  persons  ;  and  therefore  I  intend 
submitting  your  political  doctrines  to  a  close 
examination  before  I  adopt  them.'' 

''  Now,  Sydenham,  you  shall  not  persuade 
me  that  you  care  one  rush  for  the  merits  of 
either  side  of  the  question.  I  know  you  of  old; 
your  object  in  entering  into  politics  is  not  so 
much  office,  as  amusement  and  distinction. 
Confess,  therefore,  that  you  are  tempted  by 
the  attractions  of  Claverton  House,  Brookes's 
Club,  and  Whig  suppers ;  and  that  you  are 
ambitious  of  identifying  yourself  with  the 
choice  spirits  of  the  Opposition."" 

"  If  you  suppose  that  I  am  not  deeply  inte- 
rested in  the  struggle  between  the  two  rivals, 
can  you  be  surprised  that  my  decision  should 
be  influenced  by  the  attractions  which  you  have 
named  ?'' 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  the  Minister ;   "  but 
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I  cannot  help  thinking  it  a  shame  for  you  to 
squander  away  your  valuable  talents  in  compa- 
ratively trifling  and  unprofitable  pursuits,  when 
they  are  sufficient  to  accomplish  for  you  al- 
most any  object  which  your  ambition  could  fix 
upon.  I  declare  at  this  moment,  I  don't  know 
any  man  whose  situation  commands  more  bril- 
liant prospects  ;  and  yet  you  turn  your  back 
upon  them,  when  with  a  little  exertion  they 
might  be  undoubtedly  realized.  You  see  what 
I  have  arrived  at ;  yet  I  entered  life  without 
half  your  advantages,  either  personal  or  for- 
tuitous ;  I  was  a  younger  son,  obliged  to  push 
m}^  own  fortune  in  a  laborious  profession ;  but 
I  got  into  Parliament,  and  by  playing  my  cards 
well,  in  a  very  short  time,  and  with  talents  not 
superior  to  your's,  you  see  what  I  have  accom- 
plished." 

Here  Deveril  paused,  but  I  made  no  com- 
ment ;  and  he  proceeded. 

"  Besides,  with  your  active  mind,  you  will 
soon  find  life  hang  heavy  on  your  hands,  if  you 
do  not  direct  it  toward  some  leading  object. 
Life  may  be  eked  out  with  pleasure,  but  it 
must  be  mainly  filled  up  by  business ;  and  he 
who  should  persevere  in  the  vain  attempt  to  fill 
up  his  time  with  amusements,  would  then  find  it 
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too  late  to  take  up  any  serious  pursuit,  and  be 
compelled  to  drag  on  a  miserable  existence, 
haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  his  defunct  pleasures, 
in  the  shapes  of  ennui,  restlessness,  and  melan- 
choly. Beware  lest  this  should  be  your  fate  ; 
you  are  already  tired  of  fashion ;  politics,  if 
taken  up  merely  as  an  amusement,  will  shortly 
become  equally  irksome ;  and  thus  two  prin- 
cipal resources  will  be  exhausted.  In  short, 
so  many  unhappy  instances  of  this  kind  have 
come  within  my  own  experience,  that  I  cannot 
help  warning  you.  With  talents,  rank,  and 
fortune,  a  man  may  daft  the  world  aside ;  and  if 
he  misuses  or  neglects  these  blessings,  he  de- 
serves that  they  should  be  converted  into  the 
banes  of  his  existence." 

"  Bravo,  Deveril !"  cried  I,  when  he  had 
done  ;  "  you  begin  in  the  recruiting-serjeant's, 
and  you  end  in  the  moralist's  vein  ;  but  the 
drift  of  these  fine  promises  and  formidable  de- 
nunciations is  to  entice  me  into  your  ranks  and 
to  make  me  fight  for  a  rotten  cause.  But  I  am 
not  to  be  overcome  by  these  representations. — 
I  cordially  wish  you  all  the  success  which  you 
merit,"'  continued  I,  taking  his  hand,  for  w^e 
had  now  come  to  the  back  of  Downing-street, 
^'  but  our  paths  in  public  life  must,  I  fear,  be 
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in  opposite  directions,  and  henceforth  we  shall 
probably  see  little  of  each  other." 

I  was  now  moving  away,  but  Deveril  detained 
me. 

"  I  will  accompany  you,"  said  he,  "  as  far 
as  your  house. — You  say  that  our  cause  is 
desperate ;  and  you  seem  to  think,  that  if  you 
were  to  join  us,  it  would  be  merely  as  a  private. 
Now,  these  are  both  misapprehensions.  With 
respect  to  the  latter,  I  assure  you  that,  in  the 
event  of  your  signifying  your  adhesion  to  Go- 
vernment, you  would  immediately,  or  at  least 
very  soon,  receive  a  staff-appointment." 

"  What  office  should  I  have  ?"  inquired  I, 
rather  abruptly. 

"  Why,  I  have  not  at  this  moment  in  my 
eye  —  at  least,  I  cannot  directly  mention  any 
particular  office  for  you  to  fill,  because  I  did 
not  understand  that  you  were  desirous  of  enter- 
ing just  at  present  into  the  details  of  public 
business;  but,  from  what  I  have  heard  the  Duke 
say,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  make  room 
for  you  on  the  Treasury-benches,  rather  than  lose 
your  support.  —  With  regard  to  your  other 
opinion,  believe  me,  it  is  quite  a  mistaken  one. 
Toryism  is  far  from  being  on  the  decline ;  that 
it  is  under  a  cloud  at  present,  I  admit ;  but  it 
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will  weather  out  the  impending  storm,  and  be 
established  firmer  than  ever.  As  to  the  Whigs 
maintaining  office,  it  is  impossible ;  they  have 
often  had  opportunities,  and  never  have  been 
able  to  do  it,  nor  ever  will.  They  are  totally 
deficient  in  sincerity,  firmness,  discipline,  union, 
and  habits  of  business.  I  speak  thus  from  de- 
liberate conviction,  and  not  from  party-feeling ; 
for  indeed  I  am  of  a  cool  temperament,  and  am 
never  blinded  by  prejudices.^"* 

"  What  will  you  bet  me,""  said  I,  "  that  you 
are  not  all  out  in  six  months  ?'''' 

'•'  Possibly  we  may  be  out,  and  the  Whigs  may 
be  in,  for  any  time  from  one  to  six  months;  but, 
1 11  lay  you  a  hundred  to  one,  not  a  day  longer. 
However,  what  I  will  say,  speaking  with  strict 
truth  and  impartiality,  is,  that  if  I  were  you, 
I  would  join  the  Government  party.  If  you  go 
into  Opposition,  you  will  be  placed  in  their  se- 
cond class,  along  with  Fenwick,  Lord  Robert 
Lindsay,  and  others,  for  Broughton  will  admit 
nobody  else  into  the  first ;  indeed,  it  is  well 
known  that  he  scarcely  tolerates  the  triumvirate 
which  he  forms  with  Singleton  and  Anstruther, 
who  are  both  his  superiors,  and  are  hated  by  him 
for  that  very  reason.  Poor  Anstruther,  who  is 
as  sensitive  as  possible,  will,  I  'm  afraid,  soon  ex- 
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perience  his  jealousy ;  and,  I  'm  sure,  will  never 
be  able  to  cement  with  the  Whigs  generally. 
Supposing,  after  all,  they  should  come  in  for 
a  short  time,  do  you  think  that  they  would 
give  you  a  post  of  honour,  when  there  are 
several  in  the  second  class  who  have  older, 
and,  they  will  say,  equal  claims,  on  the  score 
of  personal  merit,  with  yourself?  Do  not 
nourish  any  such  delusion,  Sydenham ;  1  know 
them  better  than  you  can  ;  and  I  tell  you  they 
are  a  bad  set,  as  you  will  undoubtedly  find 
them  to  be,  if  you  obstinately  persist  in  prefer- 
ring them  to  our  party,  where  you  will  meet 
with  no  obstacles  to  advancement  from  nume- 
rous competitors,  and  where  you  will,  of  course, 
signalize  yourself  much  more  by  fighting 
against,  than  you  possibly  could  by  combating 
with,  such  an  enemy." 

"  Well,"  replied  I,  ''  I  '11  think  of  what  you 
have  said,  and  return  you  my  answer." 

"  Do  so  ; — when  may  I  expect  it .''" 

"  To-morrow." 

"  Remember  then ;  but  perhaps  you  may 
heoi*  from  me  before. — Adieu,  however,  for  the 
present :  I  must  hasten  back  to  Downing- 
street." 
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There  was  one  observation  of  DeveriFs, 
which,  unaccountably,  I  myself  had  over- 
looked ;  namely,  that  1  should  be  of  much 
more  importance  in  his  party,  which  I  knew 
comprised  only  two  men  much  superior  to 
myself,  in  point  of  abilities,  than  I  could 
hope  to  be  in  the  Opposition,  which  included 
three,  who  far  surpassed,  and  several  who,  at 
least,  equalled  me  in  talents.  The  two  minis- 
terial stars  were  Deveril  himself,  and  Lord 
Alcombe,  a  nobleman  who  had  hitherto  been 
employed  in  the  diplomatic  department,  in 
which  he  had  acquired  a  high  reputation. 
The  Duke  of  Launceston  had  withdrawn  him 
from  a  foreign  court,  to  take  a  seat  in  his 
cabinet. 

DeveriPs  parting  hint  was  explained,  a  few 
hours  after  the  conversation  which  had  taken 
place  between  us ;  for  in  the  evening  I  received 
a  note  from  him,  stating,  that  since  he  had  seen 
me,  he  had  spoken  to  the  Duke  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  our  conversation  in  the  morning,  and 
that  his  Grace  had  desired  him  to  express  his 
wish,  that  the  ministry  should  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  my  support,  and  to  offer  me,  for  the 
present,  the  reversion  of  an   Under  Secretary- 
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ship  in  the   Office,    which    would    be 

vacant  in  about  a  month. 

To  this  communication,  after  due  reflection, 
I  dispatched  the  following  reply  : 


"  MY  DEAR  DEVERIL, 

"  In  reply  to  your  note  of  this  day^s  date, 
I  have  to  say,  that,  upon  consideration  and 
inquiry,  I  find  myself  to  be  already  so  far 
committed  to  the  Opposition  party,  as  to  ren- 
der it  impossible  for  me  to  listen  to  proposals 
from  any  other  quarter. 

"  I  beg  that  you  will  apprize  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Launceston  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  I  am  situated. 

"  With  every  sentiment  of  sincere  esteem, 
''  I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

"  My  dear  Deveril, 
"  Your  obliged  and  faithful  servant, 

"  M.  Sydenham. 

**  The  Right  Honourable  Henry  Deveril," 
&c.  &c.  Sec. 
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To  say  the  truth,  some  of  DeveriPs  argu- 
ments were  not  without  weight ;  but,  thinking 
the  matter  over,  I  could  not  reconcile  myself  to 
forego  the  splendid  society  of  the  Opposition. 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 
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